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AIR AND VENTILATION. 


In the first place, the breathing of impure 
air tends inevitably to shorten life: the body 
loses its health and strength, the mind its 
vigor, and becomes feeble and desponding. 
People who breathe bad air day after day are 
always in a low, nervous state—they are, in 
fact, but little more than half alive. They 
fancy that the least whiff of fresh air will 
give them their death of cold: they have but 
little appetite for food ; they become pale and 
sallow in complexion, and cannot bear a sud- 
den noise without a violent start. Scrofula, if 
not produced by impure air, is greatly aggra- 
vated by it; and the same may be said of 
consumption: besides which, measles, skin- 
diseases, sure eyes, rickets, are all more or less 
occasioned by want of proper ventilation. M. 
Bandelocque, a French physician, states that, 
in some ill-built villages in France, where the 
inhabitants breathed the bad air over and over 
again for months together, numbers of them 
died rotten with scrofula. No matter whether it 
be in a gentleman’s honse or laborer’s house, 
if the foul air be not changed, disease will be 
certain to make its appearance: rich and poor, 
both suffer from neglect. A hundred years 
ago, the Lord Mayor of London, two judges, 
and one alderman, all died from a fever which 
broke out at Newgate, owing to the dirt and 
want of fresh air. Jails were never ventilated 
in those days, nor indeed until a much later 
period; and, as a consequence, were scarcely 
ever free from what was called jail-fever. On 
board ships, too, foul air often causes great 
waste of life: the suffocation of seventy indi- 
viduals on board the Londonderry steamer, on 
the Irish coast, some years since, is a melan- 
choly instance of the fatal effects of breathing 
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foul air. We have heard of persons living in 
the worst parts of London who had not opened 
their windows or combed their hair for more 
than a year; the air in their rooms was so ex- 
ceedingly impure and offensive that a benevo- 
lent visitor who had called fainted away. A 
similar result has followed on going into dress- 
makers’ work-rooms, or tailors’ workshops, 
where a great many persons work, sitting close 
together, and breathing the same foul atmos- 
phere for weeks together. In all other work- 
shops, too, where no measures are taken to get 
rid of bad air, ill effects will ensue; and can 
we wonder that the men are weak and low- 
spirited, and die early? Town or country, it 
will be all the same if people will not open 
their windows and let in fresh air. We have 
often gone into cottages out in the broad open 
country, in which the air was as foul as in the 
dirty alleys of a town; the inmates seemed to 
delight in keeping out the free pure air of 
heaven, blowing around them on every side. 
The air is rendered impure by other causes 
as well as that of breathing, as we shall pre- 
sently see. Pure air is composed of oxygen, 
nitrogen, and carbonic acid gas, in certain fixed 
proportions ; that these proportions are such as 
are fitted for healthy breathing; that unless 
these proportions are maintained the blood 
cannot be purified ; that impure air makes im- 
pure blood, and is one great cause of disease 
anddeath. And our next duty will be to show 
that such a state of things need not exist. 
Pure air is so necessary to life, health, and 
comfort — more necessary, indeed, than food 
itself, inasmuch as that, without a due supply 
of it, the best and most abundant food will 
give neither health nor strength—that to insure 
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it in every house occupied by the poor, in every 
factory, workhouse, Hospital, or other building 
made to receive numbers, seems a primary and 
imperative duty. 

Having thus fully explained what is meant 
by air—how it acts upon the living body, and 
the ill effects produced by breathing it in an 
impure state, we now come to treat of ventila- 
tion, or the means by which a constant supply 
of pure air may be obtained. This can be 
done in two ways, naturally and artificially: 
by the first is meant, availing ourselves of 
certain natural laws which exist, so to speak, 
ready to our hand; the second is the making 
use of certain mechanical methods for admit- 
ting good air and expelling bad air from our 
dwellings. 

Now it is a natural law that air, when warm, 
is lighter than air at the ordinary temperature, 
which is caused by the atoms composing it, 
expanding, and taking up a larger space, there- 
by causing the colder and heavier air to fall 
to the bottom. We see that smoke goes up a 
chimney, or rises upwards from a fire lit out of 
doors. Why is this? Because a stream of air 
passes through the fire, and being thus warmed, 
up it goes, carrying the smoke with it. In cold 
weather we see also that the breath ascends as 
it leaves the mouth and nostrils ; and the rising 
of steam from the spout of a tea-kettle must be 
familiar to every one. And it is owing to the 
continual movement occasioned by the passage 
of warm currents that the atmosphere is main- 
tained in a healthy condition. Here we have 
so many proofs that warm air ascends ; and if 
we make a proper vent it will escape of itself 
from a room. 

Except in unwholesome neighborhoods, when 
we are out of doors we breathe in or inspire 
pure air; but as the greater part of most per- 
sons’ lives is passed in-doors, it concerns us 
chiefly to know how to bring pure air into 
houses and workshops. Generally speaking, 
no attempt is made to get rid of bad air; peo- 
ple who attend crowded meetings will have 
observed that the windows of the building 
soon become covered with vapor, which, after 
a time, runs down in large drops : besides this, 
a sickly, suffocating smell is perceived, pro- 
dneed by the watery vapor of the breath, the 
carbonic acid gas which comes off the lungs, 
and the perspiration constantly thrown off 
from every one’s skin. All these effects put 
together make up a sickening and poisonous 
atmosphere. And if pure air were prevented 
finding its way in from the outside, before many 
hours all the people in the room would certainly 











die. If aman happen to die while cleaning out 
an old well or cesspool, or several persons are 
suffocated by the foul gas from a sewer, the 
event creates quite a sensation ; but no one is 
startled by the fact that thousands of people 
in this country are breathing poisoned air day 
after day, as long as they live. In addition to 
the causes above-mentioned, by which the air 
is vitiated or rendered unfit for breathing, the 
use of gas, oil-lamps, or candles in a room 
tends further to spoil it, as they all throw off 
carbonic acid gas. : 

Every person requires for healthful breath- 
ing ten cubic feet of air every minute ; that is, 
he ought to have as much as will fill a box 
one foot square and ten feet long; and unless 
a full supply is kept up he is sure to suffer in 
some way. Farmers know that when corn is 
too thickly sown it does not thrive well, the 
air cannot get in among it to shake it about, to 
ventilate it. The same with plantations of 
trees ; unless they are kept thinned to admit 
sun and air, they grow up weak and of little 
value. So with human beings; old or young, 
they must all have a sufficient supply of pure 
air to keep their lungs properly ventilated. 

There are several ways of ventilating rooms 
—by openings in the ceiling, ventilators in the 
window, chimney or door, or by frequently 
opening the doors and windows. It must be 
remembered, however, that ventilation is not 
yet a perfect science ; a method which answers 
successfully in one place will not act equally 
wellin another. If, therefore, first experiments 
do not prove satisfactory, the attempt must not 
be given up in despair, as though ventilation 
were an impossibility; on the contrary, we 
must exert our inventive powers a little more 
until the object is accomplished. 

Ventilation by means of openings in the ceil- 
ing is chiefiy useful for large public buildings 
and school-rooms. For a room with 100 scholars 
in it two openings 18 inches square, or a large 
number of small openings, would be sufficient ; 
the warm breathed air rises through these into 
the empty space above, and passes away into 
the atmosphere by funnels or cowls in the roof. 
If the cowls are made to turn round and round 
by the wind in the same way as those fixed on 
chimneys, so much the better, as the motion 
draws a current upwards, and thereby removes 
the bad air before it has had time to cool and 
descend again into the room beneath. Besides 
this, every time the scholars leave the room 
the windows should be opened. 

There are several kinds of window ventilators ; 
one of the simplest is a wooden frame, three 
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inches wide, one inch thick, and in length the 
same as the width of the window. This is to 
be covered with a strip of fine wire gauze, and 
is placed at the top of the upper sash of the 
window, lowered to receive it, and is kept in 
its place by pushing the sash up again until it 
holds the frame securely. A supply of fresh 
air will then find its way into the room without 
causing an uncomfortable draught, as would be 
the case through an unprotected opening. If 
this plan cannot be adopted, a pane of glass 
may be taken out, and its place filled up with 
a sheet of zinc, perforated or pierced full of 
small holes. Instead of zinc, a pane of perfo- 
rated glass may be used, which has the advan- 
tage of not keeping out light. Another way is 
to fix one of the upper panes in a hinged frame 
shut in at the sides and top with perforated 
zinc, and made to slope inwards as occasion 
requires. According to the slope, so will be the 
quantity of fresh air that enters the room, and 
this may be regulated at pleasure. 

The chimney ventilator is meant to be fixed 
in an opening cut through the brickwork, or 
breast of the chimney, from the room to the 
flue, two or three inches below the ceiling ; 
the opening may be the size of one or two 
bricks, according to circumstances. Arnott’s 
ventilator is self-acting. It may be described 
as a square metal box, made to fit a space 
the size of a brick (or two bricks, as above 
stated), and having a trap-door or valve on the 
side which comes into the room. This valve is 
balanced by a weight fastened to it by a bent 
arm, so as to keep it shut; but as soon as any 
breathed or warm air rises to the top of the 
room it pushes the valve open, and passes 
away up the chimney with the smoke. In some 
cases it has been found necessary to keep the 
valve shut in very windy weather, to prevent 
smoke blowing into the room, and this may be 
easily done by fixing a wire to the weight, and 
looping the lower end to a small hook in the 
wall. These ventilators act best when the fire 
is lighted, but they are serviceable at other 
times, and those who have used them say that 
they assist in keeping the walls of the room 
clean, as a good deal of dust which would other- 
wise settle upon them passes into the chimney 
with the current of air. 

On holding a lighted candle in the open door- 
way of a warm room the flame will be blown 
outwards at the top of the door, and inwards 
at the bottom. Advantage may be taken of 
this fact to keep up a circulation of air in the 
apartment by cutting a hole through the door 
at the top and bottom, and covering it with 





perforated zinc, wire gauze, or a sliding cover 
of wood. The latter plan enables us to have a 
larger or smaller current of air passing in and 
out, as may be preferred. 

Those persons who have neither the means 
nor ability to make or purchase ventilators can, 
whenever they choose, keep their rooms pro- 
perly ventilated by frequently opening the 
doors and windows. This costs nothing, and 
will be effectual when all other means fail. 
Most working people have but one living-room, 
which makes it necessary for them to be more 
especially careful to keep it sweet, as they have 
to carry on many operations which tend to spoil 
the air—washing and cooking, for instance; 
and how long the smell of soapsuds or of her- 
But this 
may be prevented by opening the door and 
window as soon as the work or meal is over. 
The air from without rushes through, and in a 
few minutes the room is purified. All rooms 
admit of being ventilated in this way, and it 
would be well to lay down a rule for the pur- 
pose, and follow it steadily day afterday. Thus 
—open the door and window for a few minutes 
on first getting up in the morning, the same 
after every meal, and as often between as may 
be desirable. In fine, warm weather the win- 
dow may be left open all day; but should any 
one of the inmates be ill, care should be taken 
in admitting air. There are many men who 
work all day in close, unhealthy workshops ; we 
trust that after reading these remarks they will 
endeavor at least to breathe pure air when at 
home. 

It is, perhaps, in bedrooms more than else- 
A third part of 
our lives is passed in sleep, and yet the object 


rings and onions clings to a room! 


where that mischief occurs. 


of people generally appears to be to shut out 
the pure air of heaven—the breath of life—from 
bed-chambers, under a mistaken notion that 
night air is injurious. As though Providence 
delighted to work mischief during the hours of 
darkness! Nothing of the kind; if we avoid 
draughts we may breathe the night air as long 
as we like; what we have to do is to avoid 
breathing the air which has already been 
breathed over and over again. Yet this is what 
commonly takes place in bedrooms. Sometimes 
there are thick curtains to the windows as well 
as a blind; then there are curtains round the 
bed, and when these are kept drawn all night 
the breath of the sleepers will have poisoned 
the air so much that a bird will die if hung up 
for a time in the upper part of the bed. It 
would be well if bed-curtains were quite done 
away with, and French bedsteads used, or 
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others with low posts, so as to allow of a free 
circulation of air. Fire-places in bedrooms 
should be always kept open, and not closed by 
a fireboard; neither should the chimney be 
stopped, as it is a very useful channel of venti- 
lation. 

The door, whenever possible, should be left 
partly open, and by screwing on a chain, such 
as is now used for street doors, there will be as 
much security as with a door close shut and 
bolted. The upper half of the window also 
should be open an inch or two; it will be easy 
to hang up a curtain so as to prevent a draught 
blowing upon the persons in bed. Let those 
who have been hitherto accustomed to close 
bedrooms try this plan, and they will at once 
be aware of a difference of feeling on rising in 
the morning; the dull, heavy sensation will 
be greatly relieved, or disappear altogether. 
The close, sickly smell will no longer be per- 
ceived; and, where several children sleep in 
the same room, their rest will be more refresh- 
ing and undisturbed, and they will wake in the 
morning cheerful and active for the duties of 
the day. On this point Sir James Clark ob- 
serves: ‘‘Let a mother who has been made 
anxious by the sickly looks of her children go 
from pure air into their bedroom in the morning 
before a door or window has been opened, and 
remark the state of the atmosphere, the close, 
oppressive, and often fetid odor of the room, 
and she may cease to wonder at the pale, sickly 
aspect of her children. Let her pay a similar 
visit some time after means have been taken, 
by the chimney ventilator or otherwise, to se- 
cure a full supply and continual renewal of the 
air in the bedroom during the night, and she 
will be able to account for the more healthy 
appearance of her children, which is sure to be 
the consequence of supplying them with pure 
air to breathe.”’ 

It has been observed that the air of a room 
is spoiled and rendered unfit for breathing by 
smoke or flame. A single candle needs almost 
as much air to keep it burning as a man re- 
quires for breathing; and two ordinary gas 
burners consume as much air as three men, 
Hence it is especially necessary in workshops, 
and other large rooms where many lights are 
kept burning, to provide for a plentiful supply 
of fresh air, and for the immediate escape of 
the foul air. One of the best ways of doing 
this is to have a funnel, shaped something like 
the mouth of a trumpet, fixed over the burner. 
This funnel is connected with a tube that runs 
across the ceiling into the chimney, and in this 





way the smoke and heated air pass off imme- 
diately, and at the same time, by creating a 
current, assist materially in ventilating the 
apartment. Let it not be forgotten that heat 
in connection with a tube or other channel is 
the most effectual means for ventilation. 

Most persons who work in factories know 
that such buildings are in many instances 
supplied with warm pure air. This is a great 
benefit in cold damp weather; and we are ac- 
quainted with several ingenious mechanics 
who have contrived to warm their houses in 
the same way. They make a square wooden 
tube or spout long enovgh to reach from the 
outside of the house to the fire-place; this is 
laid under the floor, and the inner end is 
bronght into a hollow space or chamber made 
at the back of the fire. This chamber becomes 
hot, and consequently air rushes into it from 
the outside, and after being heated passes by 
another tube into the room at one side of the 
mantel-piece ; thus, without any additional 
fire, a greater amount of warmth is obtained. 
To make this plan answer, the arrangements 
must be very carefully contrived. But those 
persons who live in manufacturing districts, 
if they will only make use of their powers of 
observation, may always find models in their 
neighborhood. 

We have thus considered the subject in a 
way most consistent with the nature of our 
work; we have explained methods which admit 
of being practically applied with but little ex- 
pense or difficulty ; and in bringing our remarks 
to a close, we may direct attention to one or 
two leading principles. First, the upper part 
of a room (supposing it to be badly ventilated, 
or not ventilated at all) is always filled with 
foul air, which keeps on increasing until it is 
breathed by persons who are in the room to the 
prejudice of their health. Second, the open- 
ings for the escape of this foul air must be 
made as near the ceiling as possible. Third, 
fresh air finds its way into a room at the 
lower part; and if openings for ventilation are 
made in the upper part, a stream of air fit for 
breathing is always passing through the room. 
Fourth, by opening windows and doors, the air 
of a room may be purified as many times a day 
as may be desired. 

Now this last suggestion is one which even 
the poorest person may adopt; and while so 
ready a method of ventilation may be prac- 
tised, while such a cheap means for promoting 
health offers itself to every one, we trust that 
none will neglect to adcpt it. 
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PLOTTING MISCHIEF. 


BY MARY FURMAN, 


(See plate.) 


‘Lizzie! Lizzie! Here’s the best news you 
ever heard in your life! Lizzie! Where are 
you ?”’ 

‘*Here, in the dairy-room!’’ cried Lizzie, 
holding the handle of the churn quiet for the 
first time in half an hour. In another moment 
the doorway was darkened by the portly figure 
of Farmer Lewis, who held an open letter in his 
hand. 

“* Birdie is sick’’— 

**Oh, father, you said good news,” cried the 
young girl, dropping the dasher to come to his 
side. 

“Wait a minute, chatterbox. Her uncle 
thinks she needs change of air, and he has 
written to ask if you will receive her for a few 
weeks.”’ 

“QO father!’”’—the look of radiant delight 
finished Lizzie Lewis’ exclamation. 

“I am very glad the dear child is coming 
just now, for you can stay here instead of 
going to Martha Gray’s while I am away.”’ 

**Delightful! We will invite Dorothy to 
come and keep house, so that Birdie may have 
plenty of exercise and enjoyment. When does 
she come ?”’ 

** To-morrow ; so you had better see Dorothy 
to-day. I’ll drive over to Leeshill myself in 
the morning to meet her. You can have things 
ready here ?”’ 

**O yes! Isn’t it delicious? Dear, dear 
Birdie !’’ Lizzie Lewis was the only child of 
a wealthy farmer, who resided in the cosiest 
nook of one of the valleys of the Alleghany 
range, and within some ten miles of the pretty 
village of Leeshill. (You need not look for it 
onthe map, for it goes by another name there. ) 
The farm was in the sheltered corner made 
by the rise of the mountain on the northern 
boundary, and the winter gales exhausted 
their fury on the stern guardian and left the 
farm secure. Five years previous to the date 
of my story, Lizzie Lewis lost at once her 
mother, and the dear companion of her child- 
hood, her cousin Grace. 

Grace Carey was the daughter of Mrs. Lewis’ 
sister, and an orphan from her infancy. She 
had been taken by her aunt and placed in the 
same cradle which Lizzie occupied, and from 


that hour until the death of her adopted mother 
26* 








the children had been like sisters. Together 
they nad trotted to the little village school, 
behind Farmer Lewis’ horses; together they 
had gone to the stately academy on the out- 
skirts of the village, whose master was believed 
to be a college graduate, and reverenced ac- 
cordingly. The girls had shared one room, 
and every pursuit, and they shared the grief 
of their bereavement, not dreaming of the 
blow it would give occasion for, the bitter blow 
of their separation. 
passed after the good farmer lost his wife, 
when he received a letter from Adolph Carey, 
Grace’s uncle, who having just returned from 


Scarcely a month had 


abroad wrote to claim his brother’s child. For 
thirteen years Farmer Lewis had loved that 
child as dearly as his own Lizzie, and the claim 
fairly stunned him; but the right of Mr. Carey 
was not to be questioned, and the child left 
Clovernook for the far distant city of New 
York. It was a bitter parting; for Birdie, as 
Grace had been called from her babyhood, was 
the very sunshine of the house, and poor 
Lizzie felt as if to lose mother and sister at 
once was more than she could well bear. Let- 
ters passed between the cousins frequently, 
but letters could not fill the void which the 
loved one’s absence made, and all the previous 
loneliness came now to add to Lizzie’s joy at 
the prospect of again meeting her cousin 
Grace. Her father was going on a long journey 
in a week, and Lizzie had been preparing to 
close the farmhouse and go to her grandmoth- 
er’s during his absence; but now, determined 
to remain at home with Grace for company, she 
flew from room to room opening windows, 
making the furniture resume its old, habitable 
positions, and as she said to Jenny, the little 
maid at the farm, ‘fixing up, generally.”’ 

Her father came in at sundown, to find all 
in order for the expected guest, and Dorothy, 
a middle aged woman, who had been Lizzie’s 
companion before, in her father’s long absences 
from home, already installed chief of the 
housekeeping department. 

‘* All ready for Birdie, Lizzie?’ was his 
greeting. 

‘* All ready, father.”’ 

‘I stopped at Miss Benson’s, as I came 
along.”’ 
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‘* Why, father, have you been over to the 
Ridge? What a long ride !’’ 

‘* Well, yes, its a longish ride, but I wanted 
some matters from the store, that I couldn’t 
get in Leeshill, so I went over. Mary and 
Anna are coming over on Thursday to spend 
the day and night.”’ 

Lizzie stared at her father in perfect aston- 
ishment. ‘‘I didn’t tell them Birdie was com- 
ing, that they may have a pleasant surprise. 
You will have a house full when I go away on 
Friday.” 

‘* But father, how did you ever persuade 
Miss Benson to let the girls come ?”” 

“Told her you had some uncommon fine 
butter you wanted her to try, and the girls 
must come for it. You won’t mind paying for 
the visit, I guess, Lizzie.’’ 

‘Not I! But all day and night!” 

**Oh, I am to send over for them, and I 
can’t let the horses go that journey and back 
twice in one day.”’ 

Lizzie laughed heartily. 

**I°ll pack up all the goodies the farm can 
spare to tempt the old lady to let them repeat 
the visit.’’ 

**T would! Now, Lizzie, get my pipe, and 
read me the news. Here’s the paper, I got it 
this morning at Leeshill.”’ 

The farmhouse was shut in early, but Lizzie 
could not sleep. The thought that the morn- 
ing would restore to her the little sister whom 
she had loved so fondly was too blissful for 
much sleep to deprive her of such a waking 
pleasure, and the first peep of dawn found her 
up and dressed, to put the finishing touches to 
the preparations for Grace’s reception. Fresh 
flowers were put in every room, and Dorothy 
had directions for the choicest dinner the farm 
could furnish. Breakfast over, her father 
started off to meet the train at Leeshill, and 
there was nothing to do but wait patiently, 
which Lizzie did by sitting at an open window, 
and rushing to the gate at every distant sound 
of wheels. At last the old-fashioned carryall 
came in sight, with the farmer and another 
figure on the front seat, and a most formidable 
looking pile of baggage strapped to the back one. 

There was little to be heard but kisses for 
some minutes, with loving exclamations of 
** My darling Birdie!” and ‘‘ Dear, dear Lizzie !”’ 
and then Farmer Lewis sent for one of the hands 
to carry up the trunks, and with#§One more 
kiss, Birdie, and I’m off!’? he walked down 
the road, leaving the girls togethér. 

‘* Birdie, how smart you are !’’ cried Lizzie, 
as they went to their own room. 








‘* Smart !’’ she said in a vexed tone; ‘‘ don’t 
speak of it. Uncle Adolph insisted upon fitting 
me out as he said his niece and future heiress 
should be, and he has made me carry more 
finery than I could wear in a year at the most 
fashionable watering place. You don’t call 
this gray affair smart !”’ 

‘*But I do! It is the finest stuff, and fits you 
so exquisitely ; and what a perfect little bonnet, 
just the shade of the dress; and boots and 
gloves all tomatch. What a pity we don’t live 
at Leeshill or on the Ridge. All this finery will 
be thrown away here !’’ 

‘*T don’t intend to open atrunk. I want to 
borrow a skirt and sack just such as you wear 
every day, and have a real free and easy time.”’ 

‘‘But open them for me to admire by and 
by ?”? 

“Oh yes! How exactly we have grown up 
together, Lizzie. Mother always said we were 
just of a size, and see, we are now, at eighteen, 
just as we were when I went away !” 

‘¢ But the likeness ends there, Gracie. I am 
dark, and you are fair. My eyes are black, 
yours are blue, and my hair is brown, nearly 
black, while yours is just the color of the yellow 
clouds at sunset. Then your hands and feet 
are wee, while mine are a very respectable 
size.”’ 

‘You are the prettiest, you nut-brown maid.’’ 

“‘Tastes differ, fair one with golden locks. 
That ’s right, lie down till dinner-time.”’ 

‘¢ But I don’t want to sleep; don’t go! Tell 
me all about everybody. First the Bensons. 
You wrote that they lost their father.” 

‘Yes, soon after you left. They were left to 
the care of their Aunt Matilda.” 

‘Old witch! By the way, I’ve got a letter for 
her in my trunk,” 

‘*You may well say old witch. She carried 
them off to the little house on the Ridge, where 
they lived years ago, and rented the big house 
in Leeshill to old Dr. Thompson.’’ 

‘But, Lizzie, don’t the girls own the house 
in Leeshill ?” 

‘‘They own both houses. It is all a crying 
shame, Grace, and we have held lots of indigna- 
tion meetings about it, but nobody can help 
them till they come of age, and then they are 
independent.”’ 

‘‘Tell me all about it.”’ 

‘““Why, old Lawyer Benson, who was im- 
mensely wealthy when he died, left the girls to 
the care of his sister, with a yearly allowance for 
their expenses, until they came of age, when all 
his property is to be divided between them, ex- 


i cepting five thousand dollars, which goes to Miss 
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Matilda. The allowance was amply sufficient 
for them to live handsomely at Leeshill, but 
she took the little house on the Ridge, and they 
live in the meanest kind of way. She hoards 
every penny, dresses the girls in the shabbiest 
way, makes them do all the work, and will 
scarcely allow them one day’s holiday in the 
year. She all but turned me out of the house 
two years ago, and I’ve never been over since. 
Father sometimes coaxes her to let the girls 
come here, because she don’t like to offend 
father, who often carries her over something 
from the farm.”’ 


**It is too bad for such dear whole-souled girls 
to be treated so!’’ cried Grace, indignantly. 
‘* What becomes of their allowance ?”’ 


** She saves it, I guess.” 
**Sha’n’t I see them ?”’ 


“Not much, I think; they are coming over 
to-morrow to spend a day and night, and we 
will try to arrange another visit. You shall 
have one of my house-dresses then, Grace, for 
we won’t hurt their feelings by dressing better 
than they do.”’ 

** Are they very sad, Lizzie ?’’ 

**Sad? they are the merriest, blithest girls 
you ever saw. You see they know they are 
free in a year or two more—Mary is twenty, 
and Anna nineteen, and they are accustomed to 
their aunt’s meanness and tyranny.’’ 

‘*T wish they could come here to stay until 
Igo. I always loved them dearly. Are they 
pretty as ever?’’ ‘ 

** Anna is a real beauty, with great hazel eyes 


and a profusion of waving chestnut hair. Mary 
has a good face, sensible and pleasant. They 


have their fair share of admiration too, in spite 
of their aunt.” 

**Oh, Lizzie, can’t we contrive to have them 
here while I stay ?”’ 

**T only wish it were possible ! 
can you stay, Birdie ?’’ 
** Only two months. 

in the fall.’’ 

‘* Europe! Oh, Gracie ! 

*‘Must be, Lizzie. Uncle Adolph says no 
education is complete without a trip to Europe. 
He lived there for twenty years, and when he 
heard of your mother’s death, came home in- 
tending to carry me off to Paris immediately ; 
but he found me such a savage little article, 
that he put me in a finishing school, where I 
have been ever since, until the Doctor declared 
I had philosophy fever, French chills, musical 
neuralgia, and astronomy debility, and needed 
country air; and here I am, to sweep the cob- 


How long 


We are going to Europe 











webs out of my brains, in dear, dear, Clover- 
nook.”’ 

It was a happy day of chat and loving remi- 
niscences that the cousins passed, and when the 
Bensons came the next morning Gracie was 
quite ready for the out-doors day. It was late 
in the afternoon when, tossing aside their sun- 
bonnets, the young girls threw themselves down 
on the grass for a long rest before they went 
homeward. Mary and Anna put Grace between 
them, and Lizzie sat opposite where she could 
watch the fair face she loved so well. The talk 
was animated, and Gracie was echoed by all 
when she cried, suddenly— 

‘*Oh, Lizzie, wouldn’t it be nice if we could 
all be together for the next two months !’’ 

‘* How often can you come over, girls?’’ said 
Lizzie. 

‘*Not once more, I’m afraid. I’lIl tell you 
why,” said Anna. ‘‘ You know Uncle Ralph 
Benson, who has been in California for so many 
years, has come home again—at least as far as 
New York. Well, he wrote to Aunt Matilda 
some weeks ago to say that our cousins Lola 
and Hester were coming to Leeshill to pay a 
visit before returning to California, and we are 
expecting them every day. Auntie is in a per- 
fect panic for fear uncle will find out that we 
don’t live as father meant we should do, and 
come himself to set things straight, so we have 
been irying to make things more comfortable 
at the Ridge; and if they come, Aunt Matilda 
will take a girl.’’ 

‘¢They won’t come,’’ said Grace. ‘They 
lived in the same hotel with Uncle Adolph, and 
were to come on with me; but something called 
Mr. Benson suddenly back to California, and 
the day before I left home they all sailed. I 
have their letter to your aunt in my trunk.”’ 

Oh!” cried Lizzie, suddenly bending for- 
ward, her whole face lighted with fun. ‘‘I’ve 
got the most glorious idea! Listen.” 

Such dancing eyes and broad smiles are sel- 
dom seen as greeted her plan when she unfolded 
it. They were still listening to the last direc- 
tions when a hearty voice behind Lizzie brought 
them all to their feet. 

‘‘What are you doing? Plotting mischief, 
I'll bet sixpence !”’ cried Farmer Lewis, gayly. 
“It is past tea-time, Lizzie. Come, Birdie, 
take my arm.’’ And with a ludicrously low 
bow, he offered it. 

‘* Ts that the city style, Grace ?’”’ asked Mary, 
as Birdie courtesied gravely, and took the 
offered arm. 

‘**You’ll see next week,’’ she answered, with 
a significant look. 
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Early the next morning Farmer Lewis left 
home for his journey, and about sunset the 
carryall was driven over to the Ridge with Mary, 
Anna, and a generous load of butter, eggs, and 
other little matters for Miss Benson. 

‘** Auntie, here is a letter for you—from New 
York, I guess,’’ said Mary, as she came into 
the little kitchen. ‘‘ Farmer Lewis got it at 
Leeshill on Wednesday.” 

Miss Benson turned round frem the fireplace 
with ajerk. She was a tall, thin woman, with 
a sharp face, compressed lips, and small black 
eyes, which, though evidently dim with age, 
had the cunning, suspicious expression which 
spoke the miser. , 

‘*A letter for me? Them plaguy gals, Ill 
be bound. Wish they all a went to the bottom 
of the ocean afore they come spying round here, 
pestering the life out of a body. Read it, can’t 
you?’’ she added, sharply. ‘‘ You know my 
spectacles is broke.”’ 

**T’d get a new pair, auntie.”’ 

**So would I, if I was made of money, as you 
gals seems to ’magine. Read the letter.’ 

Anna obeyed :— 


My pear Aunt Marinpa: My sister and my- 
self will arrive at Leeshill on Monday morning 
to pass a month with you and our cousins. 
Will you be kind enough to send to the depot 
to meet us? Longing to embrace you all, I 
am, very sincerely, your loving niece, 

Lota Benson. 


“Monday morning! Drat ’em!”’ 

**Their room is all ready,’’ suggested Mary. 

‘And Betty can come at any time,’’ said 
Anna. 

** Betty! Food and wages, waste and idle- 
ness !’’ groaned the old woman. ‘‘ They ’!l ex- 
pect to be entertained—parties, perhaps, and 
—oh, misery!’”” <A long groan finished the 
sentence. 

** Shall we give it up?’ whispered Mary. 

**No; we are able and willing to pay for it, 
and the money, justly, isours. Aunt Matilda,” 
she said, aloud, ‘‘ I want to say one thing before 
my cousins come. If they are hospitably 
treated, and we are allowed our liberty, and 
decently dressed while they are here, I shall 
say nothing to them of the past; if not, I shall 
return to New York with them, and ask Uncle 
Ralph if the money saved from the allowance 
left by our father is not justly ours when we 
come of age.’’ 

The old woman was fairly gray with terror, 
as for the first time she heard words of defiance 
from her niece. 








‘What do you mean f”’ she stammered. 

“Just what I say. If our guests are well 
treated, we shall be rich enough to forget the 
past; if not, every dollar shall be accounted 
for.’? She spoke firmly, and without waiting 
for any answer, turned from the kitchen, and 
went to her own room. 

The large, old-fashioned, lumbering coach, 
which was the only vehicle to be hired at the 
Ridge, was seut on Monday morning to meet 
the Leeshill train, and Mary drove herself, 
having strong reasons for declining the attend- 
ance of the owner of the coach. It was late in 
the day before she returned, and Aunt Matilda 
stood aghast as the coach came insight. Eight 
large trunks, four packing-boxes, seven band- 
boxes, five carpet-bags, and bundles of every 
size and shape were piled on the back and top 
of the coach, which drove slowly to the house. 
As it stopped, the door flew open, and a tall 
figure rushed out and seized Miss Benson by 
both hands, shaking them vigorously. 

‘*My dear aunt! I am delighted to see you. 
How are you?’’ And an energetic embrace 
and several explosive kisses followed. 

‘‘ Lola,” said a drawling voice from the coach, 
‘‘don’t shake our aunt to pieces.” 

‘* Will you not get out, cousin ?’”’ said Anna, 
going to the coach door. 

‘« Presently,’’ said the drawling voice. ‘*The 
roads are so vile that I am entirely exhausted. 
Lola, where are my salts ?”’ 

‘In your pocket !’’ shouted the Miss Benson 
who was embracing Aunt Matilda. 

**Come get them for me.”’ 

Lola went to her sister, while Anna crammed 
her handkerchief into her mouth to keep from 
laughing out loud. 

**Come, get out, Hettie,’’ said her sister, 
good-naturedly ; ‘‘ourauntis longing toembrace 
you.”’ 

‘* Well, help me, then.”” And with a languid, 
slow step she left the coach and came to her 
aunt’s side. ‘‘ How are you, auntie?” she said, 
holding out a delicately gloved hand, which 
Miss Matilda took gingerly. 

**T tell Hettie she must be more lively here 
in the country. I mean to drive, and ride, and 
walk, and eat ; how I shall eat, with the coun- 
try air to give me an appetite,’’ said Lola, walk- 
ing up and down the kitchen, while her sister, 
sinking languidly into a chair, began to fan 
herself with an exquisite little fan suspended 
by a gold chain from her wrist. The dresses 
of the travellers suited their characters. 

Lola, who was a handsome brunette, wore a 
black barege, flounced to the waist, and pro- 
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fusely trimmed with a broad plaid ribbon. Her 
stylish mantle was of the same material, with 
the same trimming, and her small black straw 
bonnet was covered with minute pansies and 
rich red poppies. She wore heavy braids of 
dark brown hair, resting low on her neck, and 
her hands were covered by riding gloves. 

Hettie, whose golden hair hung in long ring- 
lets nearly to her waist, wore a white and blue 
mull dress, a spotted muslin cloak, and an ex- 
quisite little white crape bonnet, with tiny for- 
get-me-nots in the delicate lace facing. 

** Don’t be so vulgar,’’ she drawled, in reply 
to her sister’s last speech; ‘‘refined tastes 
abhor eating. The most delicate repasts that 
can sustain nature, are all that a lady permits 
herself to indnige in. Auntie, can I have a 
pigeon’s wing and a cream puff for my tea?’’ 

** Nonsense,’’ cried Lola; ‘‘ pray, auntie, iet 
me see one of the famous country teas of which 
I have heard so much. Why, Hettie, in the 
country they always have poultry, hot cakes, 
custards, oh! a million good things for tea, 
that we never taste in perfection in the city. 
Nest ce pas, auntie ?”’ 

‘* Eh?” said the old lady. 

‘*Lola, where is my vinaigrette !’’ drawled 
Hester. 

**On your watch-chain.” 

**Get it for me, will you?’’ 

‘Are you sick, that you can’t wait upon 
yourself?’’ said Miss Matilda, bluntly. 

**Sick! What a horrid idea. Poor people, 
low, vulgar people are sick, I am delicate, 
with an exquisitely fragile nervous constitution, 
and the medical attendants forbid the least ex- 
ertion. Father was afraid my maid would in- 
convenience you, or I should have brought 
her. How I can live without her, I can scarcely 
imagine, but Lola promised me the assistance 
of her robust constitution, and almost vulgar 
nerves. She is a lively good creature, but 
with none of my sensitiveness. .Oh, don’t 
make me talk so much at one time, I am quite 
faint! Can we go to our rooms ?’’ 

‘IT can only give you one room; that is 
ready for you.” ; 

‘Oh yes; by the way, how came you to 
move? I thought you lived in a large house 
in Leeshill. I am sure papa said so,’’ said 
Lola; ‘‘this is a miserable little hut for rich 
people.”’ 

Miss Matilda was crimson with rage. 

‘*Didn’t you tell me the Leeshill house was 
vacant ?’’ whispered Hester to Mary. 

** Yes! the last tenants have just moved out.”’ 
‘* Auntie,’? drawled Hettie, ‘‘I’ll write to 








papa and ask if they have any right to turn 
you out of Uncle Benson’s old house. Too 
bad to serve you so, at your time of life.’’ 

**No, no! no, my dear!’ cried the alarmed 
miser, ‘‘not turned out; we are only staying 
here while the other house is being repaired.’’ 

‘**Oh, then you will go back before we leave ?’’ 
said Lola. 

**T scarcely think it will be ready,’’ stam- 
mered Miss Matilda. 

‘*Oh yes, we will drive over there and hurry 
them to-morrow. You have horses ?”’ 

‘* No, I—women—don’t need—I’’— 

‘*Why, father told me that Uncle Benson 
kept the finest stud of horses in Leeshill.”’ 

** Hired out,’’ said Mary, in a whisper. 

** We have no stable here,’’ said the misera- 
ble old woman. 

‘‘Oh, then you have only parted with them 
until you return home.”’ 

‘* Come, Lola,’’ said Hester, ‘‘the man seems 
to have carried up our trunks, let’s go dress 
for tea,”? and she rose languidly. Mary and 
Anna followed their cousins up stairs, leaving 
Miss Matilda in an agony of rage and terror. 
She well knew that if her conduct was reported 
to her brother, that she would be deprived of 
the power she had abused, and every dollar of 
her stolen treasure became more precious as 
she saw it threatened. 

The four girls, once up stairs, drew the bolt 
of the door, and laughed till the tears stood in 
their eyes. 

‘*Isn’t it fun, Birdie?’’ said Lizzie, as she 
tenderly laid aside her jaunty hat ; ‘‘ oh, here’s 
all my hair down.’’ 

‘*You are not used to the city style! I’ll 
arrange it again before tea,’’ said Grace. 
‘* Where are the trunks, Mary ?”’ 

‘In this empty room,”’ said Mary, opening 
the door which led from the visitor’s bed- 
room. 

‘Some of them are empty,’’ said Lizzie, 
‘though Grace really brought a formidable 
lot. We must attack your dress next, girls.” 

‘* Not to-day. The house and horses are 
enough for one day’s work.”’ 

‘Remember my heart isset ona party. We 
have lived so secluded since mother died, that 
there is not the slightest danger of the folks 
recognizing me at Leeshill, and a party we 
must have when you are once safely esta- 
blished. Once in the house, you can hold 
your own, Mary ?” 

**Oh yes.” 

‘* Well, we ’ve got the whip hand of the old 
lady now, and you shall have your home be- 
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fore we leave you. Is that the tea costume, 
Gracie ?”’ 

‘*The grenadine for you, and this silk for 
me. Sit down and let me barbarize you.”’ 

Well might Miss Matilda stare when her 
guests came down to tea. Their hoops sup- 
ported stiff skirts, and these held out flounces 
till the little kitchen could scarcely hold the 
pair. Their bare arms were covered with 
bracelets, and their low necked dresses left the 
necklaces in bold relief on the satiny skin. 
Lola wore a richly colored grenadine, and the 
elaborate puffs and braids of her rich hair 
held a most beautiful headdress of the deepest 
Her jewels were carbuncles set 

Hester wore a pale lilac silk, 
and the long curls were looped from her neck 
by a richly jewelled comb, from which fell pearl 
Her necklace was pearl and opal, 
for Adolph Carey, immensely rich and very 
ostentatious, had furnished Gracie’s jewel box 
in a style of magnificence. In vain she had 
urged the quiet life she would probably lead 
at Clovernook; he had bought her the most 
expensive clothes in great profusion, in most 
cases unheeding what style suited her delicate 
beauty. He wished her to “astonish the 
natives,” at her uncle’s, and Miss Matilda’s 
face was sufficient guarantee that his wish was 
gratified. 

Lizzie had declared herself entirely unable to 
support the character of a sentimental young 
lady, so Grace had taught her the “‘ fast style,” 
and it suited her animated face to perfection. 

The tea-table was spread with toast, dried 
beef, and tea—nothing more; and the guests 
did not scruple to express their opinion of the 
meanness of the fare for people so rich as Mary 
and Anna Benson. The house was again dis- 
cussed, and Lola kindly offered to accompany 
her aunt the next day to see if it was in habit- 
able condition. Tea once over, Hester brought 
down a guitar, and sang opera airs until nine 
o’clock, when Aunt Matilda said it was bed- 
time, and they all retired. 

‘* Now, Grace,’’ said Lizzie, as she shot the 
bolt of her door, ‘‘I am determined the girls 
shall have a good time for one month, and the 
first thing is to get them in their old house. I 
shall go with the old witch to-morrow, so that 
she may have no lies for excuse, and you can 
have one day of fun while we are gone. By 
the way, get something loose for morning wear, 
for my corsets murder me.’’ 

The drive to Leeshill was successful. Aunt 
Matilda was so badgered and terrified by threats 
of exposure that she was forced to acknowledge 
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the house in perfect order, and to give direc- 
tions for unpacking the furniture. 

The next ten days were a time of delight for 
the young girls, and of torture for the miserly 
old aunt. Every dollar spent on the table 
cost her bitter groans, and the unprecedented 
outlay of the price of two new dresses for Mary 
and Anna nearly cost her a fit of illness. And 
in the mean time the girls were riding, driving, 
walking, enjoying their liberty in the highest 
degree. Three days they spent at Clovernook 
by Lizzie’s invitation, and Miss Matilda ate up 
all the stale bread, and fed Betty on broken 
bits while they were gone. 

The removal to Leeshill was the signal for a 
new series of torment. The horses, servants, 
and other additional expenses were keen tor- 
ture to Miss Matilda, and the calls of congratu- 
lating neighbors added to her misery. The 
dash and display of her guests was a slight 
comfort, for their stylish dress and manners 
reflected some credit in the eyes of the villagers 
upon their hostess. 

Lizzie had decided early upon a party. She 
argued that if the young girls once opened the 
house for the entertainment of their friends, 
that the publicity of the occasion would settle 
them in their home, as Aunt Matilda would 
scarcely dare return again to the Ridge. Soa 
party was the subject for threats and coaxing 
until Miss Matilda gave permission for writing 
the invitations. When she had once given her 
consent, Miss Benson began to enjoy the pros- 
pect of the sensation her guests would probably 
make on the occasion. Already their riding- 
dresses, their stylish walking costumes, and 
their singular manners had made them the 
lions of the village, and Aunt Matilda looked 
forward to costumes more beautiful than any 
yet worn for the party. She had hoped that 
they would offer to lend Mary and Anna some 
dresses ; but as the time drew near and no such 
proposal was made, she grudgingly provided 
their dresses, and excited Gracie’s liveliest 
indignation thereby. 

‘*What are you going to wear to the party, 
Lola?’’ she drawled out at dinner. 

‘My gray flannel sack and red calico petti- 
coat.”’ 

‘* What!’ cried Aunt Matilda. 

** And I,”’ said Hettie, ‘‘ will wear a wrapper. 
Aunt Mattie thinks it vulgar to dress much for 
a party, dont you, auntie?’ 

‘‘ Vulgar !’’ gasped the old woman. 

‘“ Why, of course you think so, or you would 
not have bought shilling muslins for Mary and 
Anna.” 
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** But,’ said the miserable old woman, ‘ you 
have got such splendid dresses.”’ 

‘*We won’t wear them to shame our cou- 
sins,’’ said Lola, hotly. ‘‘ What will papa say, 
Hettie, when we write to him that our cousins 
have muslins at a shilling a yard provided for 
a party?” 

**Oh, for gracious sake don’t write about it !’’ 
cried Miss Matilda. ‘‘I’ll get them whatever 
you please.”’ 

Lola hid a smile with a muffin, but she could 
not help flashing a look of triumph at Hettie. 

** Now, auntie,”’ she said, ‘‘ you don’t under- 
stand the city style of party-giving, so Hettie 
and I will take all the trouble off your hands. 
We will give the orders, and you will only 
have to pay the bilis.’’ 

dt was in vain to groan. Lola by her energy, 
and Hettie by her drawling obstinacy, carried 
their point. The dresses were bought, and made 
up on Grace’s pattern; and then wax candles 
and other necessaries began to pour in in a 
profusion that threatened to drive Aunt Matilda 
insane. In vain she raved; the preparations 
were continued under Grace’s directions with 
a quiet steadiness that promised well for their 
success. 

She ordered the parlor carpets up, had the 
floor chalked, and then sent for men to arrange 
the candle brackets. Every remonstrance 
seemed only a new stimulus, for she knew how 
profitable Aunt Matilda had made her guardian- 
ship, and she resolved to have a first-rate party, 
and to make the old woman pay for it. 

At last the eventful evening arrived. The 
parlors were one blaze of light ; the music, sent 
for from the town, several miles away, was 
concealed in a small room leading from the par- 
lor ; the waiters were ready, and the hostess in 
her place. Aunt Matilda looked tolerably well 
in a brown satin dress, with a neat white cap. 
Near her Mary and Anna stood blushing at 
their own unaccustomed beauty, and heartily 
admiring each other. Mary wore a silk tissue 
of an exquisite shade of pink, and Gracie had 
taken much pains to arrange her hair in a 
profusion of wide braids, looped low on the 
neck behind, and ornamented with clusters 
of pink, sweet peas, and moss roses. Anna 
wore white tissue, and her hair was curled and 
twisted with starry jessamines and lilies of the 
valley. The city cousins had not yet left their 
room. 

The guests arrived early, and the music was 
already hard at work when Lola and Hester 
came in. Lizzie had long before put aside the 
dresses for the party, and calculated with in- 
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ward merriment upon their effect; but Grace 
had interfered, and where Lizzie had intended 
to be absurd, Birdie had made her beautiful. 
Her dress was of black iace embroidered in 
corn-color, with gold clasps for the shoulders, 
and large clusters of corn to hold the flounces 
in festoons. All her wealth of hair was ar- 
ranged in a rich coronet, and low on the neck 
the clusters of artificial corn and their tiny blue 
flowers hung in graceful profusion. She had 
a rich color, and looked queenly. Gracie with 
her fair curls twisted with strings of pearls, 
wore a light blue silk, and was dressed the 
most simply of the four, yet retained all her 
languid affectations in full force. 

The guests were in a most uncomfortable 
state of awe at the new furniture of the draw- 
ing-room; and the unaccustomed beauty of 
Mary and Anna, when Lola and Hester came 
in, and the queenly magnificence of the brilliant 
brunette completed their discomfort. 

‘*Let’s astonish them,’’ she whispered to 
Grace. ‘‘ Birdie, you second all my motions.” 

With an erect figure she marched up to Miss 
Matilda, swept her a deep courtesy— 

‘‘Madam, accept my felicitations upon the 
superhuman radiance of your preparations.” 

‘*Second the motion,’’ drawled Grace. 

Lizzie bit her lip, then turning suddenly she 
cried in a clear loud voice— 

‘* Lancers !”’ 

Everybody stared, but the first strains of the 
lancers sounded from the little room. 

‘*Take your partners, ladies !’’ cried Lizzie, 
and entering instantly into the spirit of the fun 
Mary and Anna picked out the two meekest- 
looking men they could find. 

‘*Dr. Lee,’? drawled Grace, ‘‘shall I have 
the pleasure of dancing with you ?”’ 

‘Now,’ said Lizzie, ‘‘ form two long lines 
the length of the room! This dance, ladies and 
gentlemen, is, as the name implies, military. 
I will give the word of command, and Miss 
Hettie will lead, everybody else follow her. 
Now: Attention !’’ 

Now began the fun; for the evolutions were 
performed as, with a woman to lead and a set 
of laughing country girls and boys to follow, 
they might be imagined to be. All stiffness 
was gone. Lola was the leading spirit, and 
games, dances, and fun followed fast upon each 
other. Supper over, the guests were again as- 
sembled in the parlor, when suddenly Lola 
started as if a bomb shell had fallen before her. 
A hearty voice was heard at the door. 

‘*Good evening, Miss Benson. I have come 
home very unexpectedly, and concluded to 











come over here before I went home, to find my 
girls.” 

Lizzie knew the fun was over. There stood. 
her father, and he, at least, was sure to recog- 
nize her. There was no escape, and with a 
prompt decision she took her course. 

Engaging the attention of all by a word in 
her clear voice, she whispered Birdie to go to 
her father and keep him quiet. Then, with a 
few words she began an explanation of the im- 
position practised upon Miss Matilda, and the 
reasons for it. Her rage and consternation 
may be imagined, but she was powerless. Pub- 
lie opinion judged her enemies justified in their 
conduct, and the conspirators returned home 
with Farmer Lewis, certain that their friends 
would be upheld in their determination to re- 
tain their father’s home, and live in the comfort 
their means authorized. 

For years after Farmer Lewis declared there 
was not in America a girl equal to his Lizzie for 
Plotting Mischief. 





PICTURES. 
I. 


Movntep for a merry ride, 

With thy lover by thy side; 

Flushed with pleasure and with pride, 

Dreaming soon to be a bride—- 
Katherine! 


What although the morning dew 
Stain thy dress of dainty hue? 

Trace the circuit of thy lands! 

Count thy gold like ocean sands! 
Silken gowns are lightly won! 

Ah, with thee hath life begun 

In the blaze of fortune’s sun— 

Katherine! 


Jewels clasp thy neck and hands, 

Gleam amid the falling bands 

Of thy shining, raven hair; 

‘lash and sparkle everywhere ! 

Love thy being thrills and fires 

With high hopes and warm desires, 
Katherine ! 


*Mid the branches of the trees, 
Swayed by the inconstant breeze, 
Like a flitting tuft of snow 
Waves thy feather to and fro; 
Now it streams across thy brow; 
Let it stream—no matter how !— 
Graceful, fair, capricious, free, 
"Tis a fitting type of thee, 

Katherine! 


Down the grass-grown village street, 
Where the bending elm-boughs meet, 
Through the meadow, through the lane, 
Fast by golden fields of grain, 

Past the bridge—the castle gray, 

Now to distant woods away, 
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Still thy white plume waves in sight ; 
None can stay thy onward flight, 
Katherine! 


All are vanished—snow white plume, 

Raven tresses, maiden bloom. 

But, from green savannas, borne 

On the echoing airs of morn, 

Comes the distant rhythmic beat 

Of thy palfrey’s flying feet. 

Thus, through blighted tearts, sometimes, 

Ring, wh wild, melodious chimes, 

Memories of Eden fled ; 

Darling hopes long crushed and dead, 
Katherine! 


Would ’twere never mine to know 
All the nameless sin and woe 
Thou, ere long, must undergo, 
< Katherine! 


Golden promise of the spring, 

Yet no autumn harvesting! 

Virgin comeliness decayed ! 

Lover gone and love betrayed! 
Katherine! 





II. 


STRETCHED unconscious on the ground— 

Tattered garments, hair unbound— 

All night long hast thou been there, 

In the cold, unpitying air, 

Battling bravely with despair, 
Madeline! 


Ah, ’twas penury’s meagre lap, 
Nursed thee to this sad mishap! >» 
She it was with wanton palms, 
In her gaunt, ungainly arms, 
Ravished thus thy maiden eharms, 
Madeline! 


For although at very best, 

In but homely garments drest, 

Virtue’s fair, imperial grace 

Dignified thy form and face, 
Madeline! 


And thy story, who shall tell? Ee 
Who thy anguish shall dispel ?— 
He who doeth all things well— 

Madeline! 


Thou wert born of low degree, 

Who should sigh or seek for thee? 

Death alone doth covet thee— 

Lo, He standeth at thy side! 

He will win thee for his bride, 
Madeline! 


Would ’twere mine to whisper now, 

All the rapture thou shalt know! 

No more want and no more woe! 

Death is Life where thou dost go, 
Madeline! 


More than plenitude of light 

Streams across thy raptured sight ; 

Mansions vast wherein to roam— 

Thou hast won a glorious home, 
Madeline! 




















EXPERIENCES AT THE SEA-SHORE. 


BY MARGUERITE RIViERE. 


I curRLED myself up into a ball on the seat, 
pulled my veil over my face, and from the time 
I left home till the cars stopped, panting, at 
Jersey City ferry, my thoughts were upon one 
subject—the sea-shore. When, at last, we got 
to New York, and I had enjoyed my travellers’ 
supper and laid my head upon one of the Fifth 
Avenue’s pillows for the night, how I thought 
myself to sleep thinking how becoming my blue 
bathing-dress wouid be, together with the gypsy 
hat! Ah, how sadly mistaken was I! 

In the cars the next morning I met a friend 
—a gentleman friend. I met him with out- 
stretched hands. He was as delighted to see 
me as I was to see him. ‘‘ Where was I going? 
—to Newport ?’’ 

‘*No; only to some quiet sea-shore town, 
just to ‘rough it.’’’ 

‘*He was on the lookout for such a place— 
would I have any objections to his company ?”’ 

*‘IT should be delighted, if mamma would 
agree.’’ 

Mamma graciously agreed, and Mr.—what 
shall I call him? Jackson ’—and Mr. Jackson 
and I went gleefully off to a little retired seat, 
and chatted, and laughed, and had the nicest 
time imaginable, entirely regardless of our 
neighbors. Mamma and her party, all ‘old 
folks,’’? were away off at the other end of the 
ear, gravely discussing the prospect of pleasant 
rooms. 

Mr. Jackson declared I should learn how to 
swim; he would teach me himself. Pshaw! 
it was nothing to learn; I would be abie to 
swim like a duck in a week. What pleasures 
were before me! Mr. Jackson! swimming! 
sea-breeze. e’: etc. Mr. Jackson and I were 
in what / en accustomed to call at school 
a ‘‘ gale, . when the cars stopped for the 
fortieth tix ., and our party rose en masse and 
shouted for us to come on, we could hardly be- 
lieve we had accomplished the journey. 

When I stepped upon the platform I looked 
eagerly for the sea—for ‘‘Old Ocean!’’ but I 
could see nothing more entrancing than two or 
three shabby little groceries, and a large num- 
ber of dirty children. I think I had imagined 
that all the children who lived by the sea wore 
picturesque hats, with long, floating ribbons, 
had masses of tangled curls, very red lips, and 
very red cheeks. I hinted something of this 
VoL. LXV.—27 








kind to Mr. Jackson; but he hastened to as- 
sure me that children on the sea-shore were 
strikingly like those inland. 

As we were all jammed and packed into a 
very rickety old stage, you will not be surprised 
to hear that I was very cross by the time we 
reached our hotel. The hotel, by the way, was 
tolerable—but my room! I will not attempt to 
describe it, however ; it will be sufficient to say 
that my nose was retroussée for half an hour or 
more after I took possession. 

After having arranged ourselves for the eve- 
ning, we all started for the beach. It will be 
unnecessary to state that Mr. J. and I walked 
more slowly than the others. Apropos, why is 
it that ‘‘old folks’? are so much more brisk 
than young ones, now-a-days? ’Tis a fact that 
my grandmother can beat me running up stairs !- 

‘‘Here we are,” cried Mr. J., just as I put 
my foot into a mass of dreadful sea-weed, that 
felt, through my open-work stockings, wet and 
snake-like. 

‘* Ah, what is that ?’’ shrieked I, springing a 
yard off. 

‘* Merely a coarse kind of sea-weed ; you will 
find plenty about the beach.’’ 

Thereupon I gathered up my skirts and 
during the rest of the walk occupied myself 
busily in picking my way in a very dainty 
manner. Out of regard for the feelings of 
others, I refrain from mentioning a few stray 
dead kittens that were lying around, washed 
up by the tide. 

Mr. J. was enthusiastic. He entreated me to 
look at the grand prospect. I attempted to do 
this, but the waves danced and glittered so in 
the sunshine it dazzled my eyes. The man 
acted as if he was wild! He sat down on the 
beach and made fortifications with the sand; 
then he bombarded these with pebbles and 
oyster shells (the only shells to be found, by 
the way); then he wrote my name on the 
sand in large, straggling letters, and drew a 
painfully ugly bead, with hair standing on 
end and a cigar in its mouth, which he kindly 
pronounced to be a most admirable likeness of 
me. Me! 

I bore all this in horrified silence; but at 
last was forced to beg this most obstreperous 
cavalier to take me back to the hotel, for I was in 
constant and agonized dread of becoming free- 
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kled, and I pictured to myself with dismay how | half bodies jumping up and down and splash- 


I would look in my lilac, a color so trying.to the 
complexion, with large red blotches and small 
brown spots all over my face, these two dread- 
ful results being the effect of the sun on the 
water. Mr. J. consented to take me away, and 
after ascertaining that mamma and the rest 
were romantically perched on some rocks, and 
seemed to be enjoying themselves amazingly, 
we wended our way home. 

And now I come to the most heart-rending 
scene of this summer tour. I do not believe 
that I have mentioned before that Mr. Jackson 
was decidedly good-looking ; but such positively 
was the case, and, what is more, he wore ‘‘ good 
clothes ;’? he was, in fact, always dressed in 
the tip of the fashion. Altogether, his tout-en- 
semble was entirely to my goat, and would have 
been to yours, dear reader. 

The morning after our arrival we all break- 
fasted in high glee. Were we not going in 
bathing! We could hardly restrain our impa- 
tience till eleven o’clock; so while the others 
-wandered about the parlors and balconies, I 
went into the music-room with Mr. J., and 
played a lovely arrangement of ‘‘Over the 
Summer Sea;”’ and when the clock at last 
struck eleven, how we rushed for our hats! 
and what quick work we made of the little 
walk down to the beach ! 

My hand trembles, my courage sinks. Can 
I bring myself to relate what occurred? For 
the sake of others I will continue—for the sake 
of any poor, deluded girl who is begging her 
papa to take her to the sea-shore. Sea-shore, 
sea-side, surf-bathing, etc.—there is a strange 
charm about those words to the uninitiated ; 
but, alas !—well, I'll go on. 

I arrayed myself in my blue bathing-dress 
and gypsy-hat; but as I had no Psyche to con- 
sult, only a very little piece of broken glass, I 
was happily unconscious of the effect I pro- 
duced. I careered around the bathing-house 
and inspected the ladies, and laughed at them 
till I couldn’t stand from exhaustion, and was 
forced to sit down upon the floor, where I panted, 
and the tears ran down my cheeks for ten 
minutes. I thought to myself—‘‘ They are old, 
and can’t carry off this kind of costume with 
any grace; as for me,’’ I looked down at my 
little white feet, which were set off to great ad- 
vantage by the blue flannel ruffles, and ewiled 
complacently, and tripped to the door rather 
anxious than otherwise that Mr. Jackson should 
see me. 

The beach was crowded with spectators, and 
as I looked down to the water I saw numberless 





ing each other. I looked eagerly around for 
Mr. J., when my attention was attracted towards 
a figure that was emerging from a bathing- 
house a little way off. This figure was robed 
in a pair of gray flannel drawers, rather short, 
and a red flannel shirt, very much open at the 
throat. It had ona decidedly dilapidated straw 
hat, which hung down in a flimsy manner, 
plainly showing that it had been exposed to 
frequent wettings. As the creature neared me, 
I perceived that it had a black moustache; as 
it came a little nearer I noticed a large pair of 
gray eyes; a little nearer I was startled by 
seeing a line of white teeth which gave an ex- 
pression to the thing strangely familiar to me. 
Horror of horrors! this indescribable creature 
bawled out to me— 

‘ Halloa, Miss Blanche, you are ready, I see. 
How pretty you look—ha ha!’’ 

I was completely shocked and indignant. 
What meant the elegant Mr. Jackson by rigging 
himself in such a circus costume as that? He 
surely did not expect I would go down to the 
water with him. This last, as a matter of 
course, I said aloud, and I got for answer— 

‘*Most certainly I do; come on.’’ And he 
seized my hand and galloped down the beach 
dragging me withhim. I managed to gasp out: 
‘* Let we go; Iam ashamed of you. The sea 
air has made you crazy !’’ but he never stopped 
till I was up to my neck in water. 

Then commenced a series of persecutions. 
He insisted that I must wet my head, or it 
would give me a cold, and taking off his hat 
he dipped it in the water, and pushing back 
my hat, donced my head; and then filling it 
again performed this same agreeable little ope- 
ration upon himself. Language fails to describe 
how ugly he looked; the wavy brown hair 
parted neatly behind and brushed out at the 
sides was reduced to a few elfish locks, flatly 
matted down to his head, and around his neck, 
and the water trickling from it down his nose, 
and around his face generally. 

Then he declared I must float ; and he put 
his hand on my back and told me to raise my- 
self up. This J declared 1 would not do; but 
my tyrant insisted, and at last I made the at- 
tempt and succeeded. Lightly resting on the 
water, the sensation certainly was pleasant, 
and I almost forgave Mr. J. for his misdemean- 
ors, when that gentleman suddenly announced 
he thought I could float alone, and so saying 
withdrew his hand. Down I went, struggling 
and gasping, salt water running into my eyes, 
nose, and mouth. How far 1 went down I] am 
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unable to say, for the next thing I was standing 
on my feet, and that fiendish Mr. J. standing 
by, dying with laughter, and essaying to wipe 
my face with his dripping shirt sleeve. I gave 
him an indignant look through my, perforce, 
wet eyelashes, and declared my intention of 
going ashore. This he objected to: ‘‘ He wanted 
to teach me how to swim.’’ ‘‘Swim!’’ with 
what scorn J uttered that one word! I turned 
my back upon Mr. J. and waded towards the 
beach. He politely came after me, and walked 
up to the bathing-house. That short walk I 
- never recall without a shudder. The feeling of 
wet flannel is not the most agreeable in the 
world. I pulled my gypsy over my face so 
that none of the saunterers on the beach should 
recognize me. Mr. Jackson said not a word 
till I got safely within the door, and then he 
muttered, with a sigh, ‘‘Ah, Miss Blanche, 
you were not intended for a sea nymph !”’ 

I bade him sharply “‘ go look at himself in the 
glass,’’ and disappeared to make my toilet, 
which I did with great satisfaction, inwardly 
resolving never to go in bathing again. 

After I was all dressed, I went down the beach 
and looked for mamma. There they all were 
placidly ducking up and down, and occasion- 
ally playfully giving each other a shower. 

By and by Mr. J. joined me, looking fresher 
and handsomer than ever, and we went mourn- 
fully back to the hotel. 

As I sat, that evening, on a corner of the 
long balcony recalling the scenes of the morn- 
ing, my friend came to me. 

‘*Miss Blanche,’’ he said, standing leaning 
against the balcony railing, ‘‘do not you think 
you and I would agree better at Sharon than 
here ?”’ 

I acknowledged that we probably would. 

‘*Sharon is very pleasant now,’’ continued 
he, ‘‘itis the height of the season.” 

‘*Charming!’’ I exclaimed with enthusiasm. 

‘Well! suppose we go there?’’ Mr. J. said 
this in a rather embarrassed manner. 

‘* Mamma never would consent,’’ I answered, 
‘she thinks she needs the sea-air.”’ 

‘* But without mamma?” he said in a low 
voice and leaning over me a little. 

‘* Without mamma ?”’ 

‘* There is a clergyman here, and it is a pity 
to waste the summer. You'll never bathe 
again ?’’ 

“Oh! never !”’ 

‘* Well, Blanche, shall we go?’’ 

“Why, yes, I think it would be too bad to 
waste the summer.’’ 

So it was arranged, and Mr. J. went gaily off 





and got an arm chair and brought it over to 
my corner, and took out a cigar, and I lit it for 
him, and we talked and planned, and laughed, 
for an hour or more. And when mamma came 
looking for me, I had just time to pull away 
my hand from his, when she spied me. I am 
afraid she saw the motion, for she looked a 
little severe, and commenced— 

‘* Blanche, it is after eleven o’——,’’ when 
Mr. J. got up and made her a bow and told her 
how matters stood, and implored her consent. 

** Mainma was struck dumb with amazement, 
but at last recovered herself sufficiently to ex- 
claim— 


‘*You are both as crazy as loons. Blanche, 


_ go to bed.” 


But, towards morning, it seemed to me, she 
came in and, giving me an affectionate kiss, 
expressed it as her motherly opinion that the 
Sharon waters would do me good. 

So, to the astonishment of my friends and 
the edification of our fellow boarders, Mr. 
Jackson and I were married, and started for 
Sharon, where nothing happened to disturb 
our harmony, and where I had a fire made in 
my room on purpose to burn up our bathing 
dresses. Mr. Jackson declares I looked just as 
dreadfully ugly as he did, that day, but I know 
that is utterly impossible. 


UNIVERSALITY oF Grass.—How deliciously 
sleeps the grass in the moonlight, and how joy- 
fully it laughs in the radiance of the sun. There 
is no place which it will not beautify. It climbs 
up the steep mountain passes which are inac- 
cessible to man, and forms ledges of green amid 
the wild crags: it leaps down between steep 
shelving precipices, and there fastens its slen- 
der roots in the crevices which the earthquakes 
had rent long ago, and into which the water 
trickles when the sunbeams strike the hoary 
snows above. There it leaps and twines in the 
morning light, and flings its sweet, sweet langh- 
ing greenness to the sun; there it creeps and 
climbs about the mazes of the solitude, and 
weaves its fairy tassels with the wind. It 
beantifies even that spot, and spreads over the 
sightless visage of death and darkness the se- 
rene beauty of asummer smile, flinging its 
green lustre on the bold granite, and perfuming 
the lips of Morning as she stoops from heaven 
to kiss the green things of the earth. It makes 
a moist and yielding carpet over the whole 
earth, on which the impetuous may pass with 
harried tread, or the feet of beauty linger. 
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AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


BY PROF. M. HARDIN ANDREWS, M.D. 


CHAPTER I. 
TYRANNY AND FREEDOM. 

Ir was the epocha of the revolution. There 
had been the passage of the ‘‘ Stamp Act” by 
the British Parliament, and an earnest remon- 
strance against and a stout resistance to that 


oppressive measure on the part of the people of | 


the Colonies of America. Next there was the 
famous ‘‘ Tea Party,’’ followed immediately by 
the atrocious massacre of a number of the citi- 
zens of Boston, by some of the minions of King 
George the Third. The blood of patriots had 
been wantonly spilled, and the effusion of addi- 
tional human gore was demanded in expiatory 
revenge of the original slaughtering. Nor was 
this the end. The people cried aloud for jus- 
tice, and swore eternal resistance to the despotic 
exactions of the British Throne. In vain was 
their appeal; the mere words of opposition 
only begat further acts of oppression at the 
hands of kingly and parliamentary power. 

The patience of the American people at length 
became exhausted, and a separate government 
for themselves, independent of England, was 
considered necessary by the Confederated Colo- 
nies. The ‘‘ Declaration of Indeperndence’’ was 
finally proclaimed; it was followed promptly 
by a ‘‘ Declaration of War’’ on the part of the 
Colonial (‘ongress against the colossal power of 
Great Britain. 

Washington was called to the command of 
the American forces, and the people of the 
country warmly invited to the standard of the 
brave andthe free. The tocsin of war resounded 
throughont the land; the roll of the drum and 
the music of the shrill fife filled the air on every 
hand. Such demonstrations of alarm and war- 
fare were heard in the topmost mountain, down 
in the pleasant vales, and far away amid the 
darksome primordial forests. The call of Con- 
gress and the voice of Washington met a ready 
response, and kindled the latent fire of patriot- 
ism in every true and nobie heart. Then came 
forth the rich and the poor, the patrician and 
the yeoman; all hurried onward with their 
treasures and enginery of war, eager to do bat- 
tle in the cause of sternest right against the 
fearful odds of arrogant might. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE LOVERS—THE PARTING. 


Amone the first to respond to the summons 
of the great chieftain of the Colonial forces was 
a young planter, whose home was in a seques- 
tered valley of the Old Dominion province. He 
was in the field, at the tail of the plough, when 
he first received intimation that his services 
were required in battle array in defence of his 
native land. He had already contemplated the 
progress of the quarrel between the Colonies 
aud the mother country, and, with a deep- 
searching mind, had divined the probable se- 
quel of the dispute. He had calmly resolved 
his line of duty in the event of a conflict of 
arms, and therefore it needed but the signal of 
revolt to have him spring with alacrity to the 
virgin standard of American independence. He 
quickly doffed the rural garb of peace and sim- 
plicity, equipped himself in habiliments becom- 
ing the patriot warrior, and prepared to enrol 
himself in the ranks of republican freedota. 

We need not stop to deseribe his personal 
physique, intellectual traits, and other charac- 
teristics. Suffice to say they were eminently 
manly and imposing, worthy of a nobleman of 
nature, and fitted for deeds of daring or the 
softer amenities of unpretending social life. 

He was on the eve of marriage with the 
daughter of a neighboring planter, a lady re- 
markable for her peculiar style of loveliness, 
combining rare strength of mind, fascinating 
gentleness of disposition, and charming graces 
of person. 

The young soldier, for such he had already 
become—in resolution, if not in practice—at 
once repaired to the home of his betrothed one, 
and informed her of his intention to espouse 
the cause of independence, and hasten to the 
camp of Washington. Said he to her:— 

‘*The voice of Washington is calling to the 
people of the land to gather promptly to the 
standard of the eagle, to hold themselves in 
readiness to do battle against England’s hosts, 
to punish outrage and wrong, and assist in the 
erection of a government entirely their own. 
Surely the liberties of the people must be en- 
dangered, or the great and good chieftain would 
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not now be summoning the inhabitants to war- 
fare against the oppressor and invader. I have 
come, therefore, to take a farewell interview, 
and depart—it may be forever—from the cher- 
ished idol of my heart. In the chances aad 
conflicts of deadly strife no one may know who 
shall fall in death on the field of carnage ; but, 
believe me, dearest, should I survive the perils 
of the struggle, I will return with alacrity, and 
claim you as my own fair and gentie bride. 
Should [ fall, [shall die with the consciousness 
of having faithfully obeyed the promptings of 
patriotism, and struck a good blow for the salva- 
tion and glory of my native land. It is indeed 
painful for me to break away from the dearest 
loved one of my heart, from each pleasant 
scene, and every treasured association of my 
home. Yet none of these, nor kindred, nor 
sweetheart must now estrange my feelings of 
duty to God and the place of my birth. Let 
me, then, take the parting kiss, and hasten 
forth on my sacred errand of loyalty and valor.” 
‘*Spoken as I would have every soldier and 
man to speak in the present crisis of affairs of 
the nation,’’ responded the lady, quickly and 
energetically. ‘‘ Believe me, my gallant friend, 
though this separation may cause a grievous 
pang to my bosom, I would not have you re- 
main idly indifferent at home, dallying in love’s 
bower, when Congress and Washington demand 
the prowess of every true son of liberty to put 
an end to the misrule of imperious Britain in 
this our native land. What, indeed, were 
worth all human ties and affections without the 
blessings of civil and religious freedom to secure 
their fullest fruition and enjoyment? The 
dread necessity which now tears you from me, 
as the tendrils of my heart, cannot be helped, 
and every true man and woman should be 
found willing to make all due sacrifices for the 
honor and safety of the common weal. Go 
forth, then, to the camp of Washington, and 
be among the foremost to strike a blow for 
England’s humiliation and the everlasting in- 
dependence of the American people. I have 
an abiding faith that the great God of battles 
will defend the right and guard our holy cause. 
Yes, I pray Heaven to bless and spare you, so 
that you may return to fulfil the plighted vows 
you have extended in my behalf. Therefore 
do I yield to you the requested kiss, in token 
of my fidelity, and solemn assurance that my 
thoughts shall be of yeu always, whatever the 
vicissitudes of life or the fortunes of war.’’ 
The lovers embraced. 


She threw her white 
arms about his neck, and nestled her head in 
his manly bosom. 


It was but for an instant. 
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The tears started in both theireyes. He gently 
unclasped the love entwinings of her snowy 
arms, snatched a kiss of purity from her dewy, 
rubescent lips, leaped into the saddle of his 
impatient charger, and dashed away on his 
errand of duty and patriotism. 


CHAPTER III. 
MYSTERIOUS PROCEEDINGS. 


Five years had passed since the war com- 
menced, yet neither the British nor the Ameri- 
can army had gained any particular advantage 
over the other, calculated to terminate hostili 
ties. 

If the British had been successful at Brandy- 
wine and Germantown, the reverses of the 
Americans were more than retrieved by the 
battles of Trenton and Princeton, while the 
capture of Burgoyne and his mighty hosts by 
General Gates was deemed a fair offset to the 
possession of the city of New York by the 
British foe. 

At length, however, intelligence of the fall 
of Charleston and the surrender of General 
Lincoln and the southern wing of the American 
army fell upon Washington and the northern 
troops with most depressing effect. The British 
forces were in great strength, while it was with 
the utmost difficulty that Congress could keep 
up even a show of defence. The troops were 
wretchedly clothed and fed, and paid in paper 
scrip, fifty dollars of which would not purchase 
a pound of beef. Insubordination, revolt, 
British gold, and treason, would have at once 
ended the contest, but for the firmness of 
Washington. Happily, at this juncture, La 
Fayette arrived with the French fleet and 
army, and Washington now resolved on the 
speedy expulsion from New York of the Eng- 
lish forces. His army lay at Tappan, on the 
Hudson, in good array, while West Point, the 
Gibraltar of America, was under the charge of 
one deemed the most trustworthy and bravest 
of American officers. 

It was autumn; the atmosphere was balmy 
and delicious. The forests were beginning to 
put on their livery of scarlet and brown, which 
varied costume appeared the more brilliant 
and gorgeous as seen reflected in the golden 
and roseate light of the setting sun. 

The Hudson River rolled onward between its 
adamant barriers with a sweep of queenly grace 
and grandeur. Here and there the wild duck 
dipped and sported in the wave, while the fish- 
hawk and sea-gull careered majestically aloft 
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and scanned with piercing eyes their unsus- 
pecting finny prey, far down in the deep waters 
beneath. Save these aerial creatures not a 
thing was observed upon the broad surface of 
the neble stream. No water craft of any de- 
scription—whether that of the light canoe or 
that of the huge barque of war or commerce— 
was to be seen resting upon or dancing along 
over the bosom of the Hudson in any direction, 
above, below, or in front of the frowning battle- 
ments of West Point. With the exception of 
the heavy tread of the sentinels as they paced 
to and fro on the ramparts of the eastle, not a 
sound was heard; order and silence reigned 
still more profound as the day waned toward 
the sunset hour. 

Several times during the afternoon the com- 
mander of the fortress had ascended the highest 
tower, and, with a spy-glass, penetrated the 
scene, turning his eye frequently in the down- 
ward direction of the stream. What with the 
grand scenery of mountains, river, and forest, 
he seemed more than ordinarily interested or 
absorbed in the general aspect presented to his 
view. It was indeed a picture of nature well 
calculated to inspire enthusiasm in the bosom 
of the poet and painter, and the Commandant 
was both the one and the other by education 
and the natural instincts of his being. It 
seemed that his eye could never weary with 
the glowing beauties he beheld, nor his soul 
rest content and satisfied with any mere tran- 
sitory communion with the goddess—Nature ! 

Suddenly the sun dropped below a distant 
mountain peak, and its round lurid face be- 
cawe obscured for the day. At the same in- 
stant, the evening gun was fired, and the roll 
of drum was heard within the fortress. 

The commandant meanwhile remained in his 
position in the tower, and fixed his eye-glass 
on a prominence of the mountain, far below 
the fort, on the eastern shore of the river. The 
peak loomed up at first like a tower of richly 
burnished gold, but presently became bathed 
in a sea of sapphire, and jasper, and ruby, and 
gold combined, as the rays of the departing 
sun darted upward athwart the horizon, and 
dyed the fleecy clouds that enmantled the stal- 
wart peak. 

The roar of the cannon had searcely ceased 
its reverberations along the shores of the river, 
when the commandant descried a sloop-of-war 
closely hugging the eastern shore, just beneath 
the blaze of the seeming hill of fire we have 
described. She was under a full dress of can- 
vas, with her bow bent in the direction of 
West Point. Suddenly, a long white streamer 





was run up the mast head, where it danced 
like a thing of life and joy, fanned by the 
balmy zephyrs of evening. It floated an omen 
and emblem of peace. So the Commandant 
seemed to view it, for he uttered an exclama- 
tion of joy, quickly run up on a tall flag-staff 
near him a similar streamer, as an answering 
signal to the silvery stripe of the sloop-of-war. 
The streamers were allowed to flap only a brief 
recognition of each other, when they were 
hauled down from their towering masts. The 
whole manwuvre was but the work of a few 
seconds, and probably the signal was only 
known to the parties concerned in this secret 
interchange of courtesies. 

Suddenly the craft crossed the river in an 
oblique direction, furled her sails, and cast 
anchor in a small cove, directly beneath the 
jutting brow of the palisades, a few miles below 
the castle. 

The commandant of West Point was entirely 
alone when he discovered the appearance of 
the strange craft, and having answered the 
mysterious signal given by the same, he hast- 
ened down from the tower, and sought his 
private quarters. Here he had a brief consul- 
tation with his wife, who happened to be pre- 
sent in the castle. Then swallowing a cup of 
tea, the officer muffled himself up closely ina 
dark cloak, and passing along a secret passage, 
emerged in a few moments on the outer walls 
of the citadel. 

The night was now already very dark. Paus- 
ing a moment to adjust his pistols, he walked 
rapidly as he could along a by-path of the hill- 
side, and in a short time passed beyond the 
extreme picket and the challenge of any watch- 
ful sentinel. 

In the thicket hard by, he found a man in 
close disguise, astride his horse, and holding 
the bridle of another steed at his side. Certain 
words and signs were quickly interchanged be- 
tween the parties, when the commandant 
vaulted into the saddle and followed the path- 
way close at the heels of the unknown cavalier. 

Onward they rode, at a rapid pace, for about 
an hour, when they reached the brow of the 
palisades in front of where the small vessel of 
war quietly reposed, a short distance out in the 
stream. Quickly they dashed down the rocky 
precipice, reined up their steeds and alighted 
in front of an old farmhouse that stood at the 
base of the palisades in the seclusion of the 
alcove and slope of the hill. The officer seated 
himself in the porch of the house, while the 
groom led the horses to the stables. In a few 
moments the latter returned, jumped into a 
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skiff, and rowed toward the sloop-of-war, Pre- 
sently he returned accompanied by a personage 
whose rank and uniform were studiously con- 
cealed beneath the ample folds of a gray over- 
coat. 

The commandant greeted the navy officer in 
a very cordial manner, after which they retired 
to a secluded upper room of the house, and 
entered upon a conversation of very mysterious 
and startling import. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE CONSPIRACY. 


Tue two officers were seated at a round table, 
on which were observed pens, ink, paper, port- 
folios, and other articles, including decanters 
of wine and brandy and drinking goblets. After 
some preliminary compliments had been inter- 
changed, and they had drunk the health of 
themselves and other parties, the officer in the 
gray surtout promptly opened the main pur- 
pose of the nocturnal interview. 

‘*Then you accept Sir Henry’s propositions, 
and are ready to fulfil your part of the arrange- 
ment, my dear general ?’’ 

‘* Most assuredly, sir. A year ago . would 
have spurned the idea, but as the aspect of 
affairs has so completely changed for the worse, 
I deem it sheer madness longer to hesitate.’’ 

**So I should think, in view of the relative 
strength of the armies. The power of Britain 
must inevitably triumph, sooner or later.’’ 

“ Destiny, it would seem, surely augurs such 
result.” 

** But, I have been led to comprehend, you 
have certain private motives which further in- 
fluence your mind to the course about to be 
undertaken.”’ 

‘Since, my dear sir, you have so plainly put 
the question, I frankly own to the ‘soft im- 
peachment.’ The injustice I have received 
from Congress, indeed, were sufficient to fully 
absolve me from further recognition of its 
claims upon my duty and loyalty. Yet, I must 
say, my personal grievances are of very minor 
importance compared with the deplorable strait 
in which my countrymen and my native land 
are placed. I consider the attempt to achieve 
independence utterly futile, and therefore sin- 
cerely believe it would be to the best interests 
of all parties were the struggle brought to a 
speedy termination. Could Washington be 
removed from the chief command, or put out 
of the way altogether, all difficulties to restore 
peace to the country and bring back the people 





to their allegiance to the British government 
might be readily obviated.’’ 

‘The resignation or removal of Washington, 
I suppose, is not likely to take place. His 
fidelity to what he concieves to be the right is 
not to be shaken at all, while the hold he has 
on the affections of the American people is 
wonderful in the extreme.”’ 

‘*You are right. Therefore, I say, were it 
not for such ardent sentiments in his favor, and 
the mulish obstinacy of the chieftain himself, 
the carnage and devastation by sword and 
flame which have so long prevailed might be 
brought to an early close.’’ 

‘* Are there not other generals ready to fill 
Washington’s place in the event of his death 
or removal ?”’ 

‘*None in whom the nation and soldiery 
would place the same implicit confidence and 
trust, unless it might be that inflexible Quaker, 
General Green. All the rest—Gates, Lincoln, 
Sullivan, Lee, Knox, Reed, and Wayne—though 
of equal if not superior abilities to Washingten, 
would find it extremely difficult to lead the 
American forces, even if the integrity of all 
or some of them was not suspected to be of a 
questionable character.’’ 

‘‘ Washington, of course, is cognizant of the 
views and principles of the principal officers in 
the various divisions of the army, and knows 
how far their patriotism and fidelity may be 
depended upon?” 

‘* He is an admirable judge of human nature, 
but not always infallible in his conclusions. He 
believes that Gates desires to supplant him, sus- 
pects one or two of corruption and treasonable 
designs, regards others as inefficient, but sup- 
poses the larger body of them to be faithful to 
the cause of independence.”’ 

‘* Has he no suspicions in regard to the affair 
we have now in hand?”’ 

‘*None whatever. It is but a short time 
since, as you are aware, that he assigned me 
to the command of West Point, at my own 
request, which I think proof enough that I en- 
joy his confidence entirely. He is certainly 
aware that British gold has been freely offered 
to some of his officers and soldiers to induce 
them to lay down their weapons of warfare ; 
but these rumors have not had a bearing upon 
myself, I am quite confident.”’ 

‘*Enough. You say that everything is now 
in readiness to surrender your citadel to Sir 
Henry Clinton, when he shall appear with a 
suitable force to demand possession ?”’ 

‘‘Even so; and in proof of my honesty of 
intentions, I have brought with me the neces- 
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sary papers—the state of the forces, ordnance, 
and defences of the citadel, which shall be placed 
in your hands, to be forwarded to your com- 
mander-in-chief, when the arrangement between 
us sball be duly ratified and signed.” 

“Tis well. Let the matter be brought to a 
close at once. You see here my authority from 
Sir Henry to complete the stipulations. You 
are to retain in the British army a rank equal 
to that which you now hold in the American, 
and be placed at the head of the American 
legion in the service of our king.” 

‘*That, sir, is the understanding.” 

‘*This purse I am directed by Sir Henry to 
place at your disposal, to meet any emergency 
contingent of this affair,’? remarked the officer 
in the gray surtout, handing forth the treasure 
with a delicate grace, yet in a very business- 
like manner. Then, taking up a package of 
papers at the elbow of his companion, he add- 
ed: ‘*And these, I believe, I am required to 
place in the hands of my chief?’’ 

‘*Yes. They are all there in complete detail. 
Sir Henry has only now to come and take pos- 
session of the fortress, and the sooner it is done 
the better.’’ 

The officers again pledged each other in full 
goblets of wine, and parted for the occasion. 


CHAPTER V. 
STARTLING ADVENTURE. 


THe commandant at West Point, after re- 
ceiving a portion of the price of his treason, 
returned to his post while the darkness of the 
night yet veiled his villainy from all the world 
except those who were immediately cognizant 
of the diabolical proceedings which had been 
enacted. 

The officer or agent of Sir Henry Clinton, 
instead of again returning to the sloop-of-war, 
at once crossed the Hudson, and pursued the 
river side to New York, being accompanied by 
the guide who had officiated in bringing about 
the interview between the two officers, at the 
old farmhouse, under the brow of the pali- 
sades. c 

Each of these men had in his possession a 
passport to the following effect :— 

‘* To go to the lines on White Plains, or lower, 
if the bearer thinks proper, he being on public busi- 
ness.”’ 

These passports being sfgned by the officer 
at West Point, our adventurers were enabled 
to pass all the outposts and guards, and arrive 











without interruption near a little village on the 
banks of the Croton River, 

Here one of the horsemen looked around, 
and, seeing no one near, remarked to his com- 


panion:— 
‘* Allis well, thus far. You are safe. God 
bless you. Good bye.’’ 


He turned his horse’s head and rode rapidly 
up the river road, while the other traveller 
continued on his way to New York. 

He had left his military garb behind, at the 
old farmhouse, and wore now a dress of great 
plainness and simplicity. 

Onward he dashed with the speed almost of 
the wind, anxious to reach the end of his 
journey with the least possible delay. He finally 
neared the border village, and saw full before 
him the grounds occupied by the British 
troops. A few more bounds of the spirited 
steed and the traveller’s mission had been ful- 
filled in safety, 

His movements, however, had been observed, 
and the rapid manner in which he rode caused 
him to be more narrowly watched. 

Onward—onward at brisk speed, came the 
mettlesome charger, snorting and foaming un- 
der the rowel’s stings of his impatient master 
—when suddenly there sprang from a thicket 
at the road side, a man of stalwart proportions, 
who seized the bridal with such power, that 
both rider and steed were promptly hurled to 
the dust. 

‘* Whither are you bound, sir, in such hot 
haste?’ he demanded of the astounded trav- 
eller, who still sat in his saddle, while his 
horse’s haunches rested on the ground. 

He was immediately joined by two other 
men, with guns on their shoulders, though 
they wore no uniform. 

The cavalier, mistaking the tric to be men of 
his own party, instead of producing his pass- 
port, inquired of them:— 

‘* Where do you belong, my friends ?’’ 

‘*To below,’’ they replied, alluding to New 
York. 

‘*So do I,’’ rejoined the traveller, ‘‘I ama 
British officer, returning from an important 
mission, and must not be detained.’’ 

‘Ig that the way you think to escape us, 
sir? You belong to our enemies, and we there- 
fore arrest you in the name of Washington, 
and the Continental Congress !”” 

‘‘Nay, my friends; I did but jest. I was 
afraid that you belonged to the British Army, 
and thought that by representing myself as 
belonging to the same, you would allow me to 
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pursue my way. See! Here is my passport 
from the commander at West Point.’ 


‘*That paper may be right enough, for what 
we know; but that point must be determined 
by the colonel of the outposts. If you are of 
us, your detention will be brief, while we shall 
have only done our duty, sir.’’ 

‘*In the name of Patriotism and the cause of 
Independence, I pray you, offer no impedi- 
ments to my course. My business is of such 
momentous urgency that I should not be de- 
tained. Here is gold—take it, and let me pro- 
ceed instantly.’’ 

‘* Now we are quite certain your intentions 
are evil! We scorn to accept a bribe. We 
shall search you, and if our suspicions are 
confirmed, you shall be delivered over to our 
commander to be dealt with according to your 
deserts.” 

The captive finding that resistance was in 
vain, said no more, and allowed himself to be 
searched. 

The captors quickly found concealed in the 
boots of the prisoner the papers which the com- 
mander at West Point had given him to place 
in the possession of Sir Henry Clinton. They 
proved to be the details of the condition of West 
Point, and plans and arrangements for its sur- 
render to ihe Chief of the British army when- 
ever required. 

The prisoner, accordingly, was taken before 
the American officer at the outposts. He de- 
clined to answer any questions put to him, but 
requested permission to write to West Point 
and inform the commandant of the Fortress that 
his messenger was detained. 

‘‘No! That will be unnecessary,’’ replied 
the colonel. “I shall have you conducted 
forthwith to the commander at West Point, 
with a view to ascertain the truth of this affair.’’ 
The captive was promptly placed in the charge 
of a suitable guard, and sent toward the Fort- 
ress. 

Suddenly, however, the colonel changed his 
mind ; and sending in all haste after the guard, 
the prisoner was brought back, and lodged in 
prison. Meantime, the colonel wrote to Wash- 
ington, informing him of the arrest, and for- 
warding, at the same time, the important papers 
which he had taken from the captive. Believing 
the suspicion now entertained against the officer 
at West Point to be unjust, and unworthy of 
his high character in the estimation of Wash- 
ington and the army generally, he wrote to 
him also, and detailed the particulars of the 
detention of his messenger. 

The latter found the suspected officer busy in 








preparing for the reception of the enemy. He 
was greatly dismayed, and it was with great 
difficulty he was able to conceal his agitation. 
He, however, quickly recovered his composure, 
and turning to the bearer of the letter, in a loud 
voice, remarked— 

‘This despatch requires an immediate an- 
swer. Tarry a few moments while I retire to 
write it.”’ 

At the same instant, two officers entered and 
announced that Washington was within a few 
miles, and would presently arrive at the Cas- 
tle. There seemed no safety for the traitor 
but in immediate flight. Putting the best face 
he could on the matter, he excused himself to 
the officers, and said he would go forth unat- 
tended and receive the commander-in-chief. 
He quickly retired to the apartment of his wife, 
and exclaimed— 

‘*The plan has entirely failed! The messen- 
ger which I despatched to Sir Henry Clinton 
has been made a prisoner. Everything must 
now be knownto Washington. Burn orconceal 
all my papers; I must seek safety in instant 
flight.” 

He did not wait for reply from his wife, but, 
mounting a horse, dashed away a mile or so 
down the banks of the Hudson. Suddenly 
he halted, threw himself into a barge, and or- 
dered the oarsman to pull him to the sloop-of- 
war, before alluded to, with all possible des- 
patch. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE SECRET MISSION. 


Scarcety had the barge left the shore when 
Washington arrived at the fortress of West 
Point. He was soon made acquainted with the 
state of affairs. In addition to what he learned 
at the fort, the messenger from the colonel at 
Tarrytown presented himself, and delivered the 
package with which he was charged. The 
commander-in-chief was overwhelmed for a few 
moments with the enormity of the crime of 
which he had now become cognizant. At length 
he remarked :— 

‘* Of all others, I would never have suspected 
him of perfidy so base. He was an officer of 
rare courage and ability ; and, having shed his 
blood in our holy cause, I deemed him worthy 
of our fullest confidence. Hereafter I shall be 
more wary in my estimate of human nature.”’ 

Washington now made a rigid inspection of 
the castle, and, leaving it in the temporary 
charge of an officer of his suite, quickly departed 
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for his head-quarters at Tappan. Here he 
called General Green to his side, and counselled 
him in regard to the crisis which had arrived. 
The treason and desertion of an officer in high 
favor led him now tosuspect similar corruption 
on the part of others. Indeed, some informa- 
tion which he had just received from certain 
private sources in this regard gave him great 
uneasiness, while the capture of the British 
officer perplexed his mind the more in view of 
the proper disposition to be made of the spy. 

His conference with General Greene having 
ended, Washington sent a messenger to request 
Major Lee to meet him in a private manner in 
the shadow of the evening. That officer came 
at the appointed hour, and found the com- 
mander-in-chief in his marquee alone, engaged 
in writing. Washington, motioning the major 
to a seat, placed in his hands a bundle of manu- 
scripts, and remarked :— 

‘*Read these papers attentively, my dear 
major, while I am engaged in this present 
writing.’ 

The letters contained astounding information, 
going to show that the officer who had just 
deserted his post at West Point was not alone 
in treachery, but that the poison had extended 
far and wide. 

When Washington had finished writing and 
the major :eturned the documents he had been 
allowed to peruse, the general inquired— 

‘* What think you, sir, of these details ?”’ 

“The allegations, my dear general, utterly 
amaze me, yet I am constrained to believe that 
much of this matter is founded entirely in fic- 
tion. I cannot believe that all the parties 
named in such dishonorable connection are 
guilty. The whole appears to be a vile con- 
trivance on the part of Sir Henry Clinton to 
destroy confidence between yourself and your 
officers.’’ 

“Such idea at first occurred to me,’? Wash- 
ington replied. ‘‘ But who am I to trust, after 
the baseness now so plainly proven against the 
man placed in command of the fortress above ?”’ 

‘**Yet I think it scarcely possible any other 
individual will be found involved in this mise- 
rable business.”’ 

** Indeed, I sincerely trust such may prove 
the case. Be that as it may, however, some- 
thing must be done immediately to probe this 
matter to the bottom. I have sent for you, 
accordingly, in the expectation that you may 
have in your corps some trustworthy individual 
capable and willing to undertake a responsible 
and hazardous project in my behest. Can you, 
major, find such a person in your ranks f”’ 





‘‘ Doubtless, my dear general. There is not 
a man in the Jegion who would hesitate a mo- 
ment to perform any service, at whatever peril 
or sacrifice, you might require to be done.” 

‘‘Then I would seize the traitor and liberate 
the spy,” said Washington, with considerabie 
warmth and emphasis. 

‘‘ Your wishes shall be fulfilled to the best of 
my abilities, general,’’ replied the major, fer- 
vently. ‘There is a young subordinate in my 
legion that I think might be influenced to un- 
dertake such service, could he be made to be- 
lieve that the desire for its accomplishment 
came from yourself.” 

“Then let this token be the proof of my 
desire, and confidence in the ability of the party 
to achieve success,’’ replied Washington, pla- 
cing a guerdon gem of curious device in the 
major’s hands. ‘* Take these letters, and have 
them delivered personally as addressed. This 
purse will defray the expenses of the messenger. 
Say to him it is not desertion, and so despatch 
him quickly on his errand.” 

Major Lee bowed, and instantly took leave 
of the commander-in-chief. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE FLIGHT AND PURSUIT. 


Masor Lez, on returning to his post, at once 
sent for the sergeant-major, and introduced the 
purpose of Washington in as judicious a man- 
ner as he was able. He painted the enterprise 
in glowing colors, and finally succeeded in re- 
moving all scruples from the mind of the hon- 
orable and high-minded soldier. 

‘* As it appears to be the wish of Washington, 
I shall no longer hesitate to venture on this 
errand of necessity. My life, and any other 
claims of my country upon my affections and 
loyalty shall be extended with the utmost 
readiness of my heart and soul.” 

‘*Nobly spoken, my friend! Then get ready 
at once, and quit the camp as privately as pos- 
sible (that it may seem that you have deserted), 
in furtherance of this momentous enterprise.’’ 

‘* Hold back pursuit for one hour, major, and 
I shall ask no further odds.”’ 

‘* Never fear, I shall manage in some way to 
facilitate your flight. God bless you! Adieu !’’ 

The major placed the letters and the guerdon 
of Washington in the hands of the soldier, and 
gracefully bowed in signal of his departure. 

The sergeant promptly returned to his quar- 
ters, stealthily withdrew his horse from the 
picket, and committed himself to the chances 
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and perils attendant on his delicate and com- 
plicated mission. 

Half an hour had scarcely passed after the 
conference between the major and the sergeant, 
when the officer of the day hurried to Major 
Lee and informed him that one of the patrol 
had fallen in with a dragoon, who, on being 
challenged, had put spurs to his horse and 
escaped. 

‘*Ah, say you so?’’ rejoined the major, 
quickly, in a tone of well-affected surprise and 
indignation. ‘‘ The rascal! Who of my corps 
is this villain? TZreason! Desertion! Go, in- 
stantly, and send hither a squad of picked 
dragoons! The scoundrel must not escape! 
Dead or alive, we must bring him back !”’ 

‘*Your commands shall be quickly obeyed, 
sir,’’ replied thecaptain, who instantly departed 
from the presence of Major Lee. 

The major, neantime, contrived various ex- 
pedients to delay pursuit, and a full hour 
elapsed before the pursuing party was de- 
spatched. 

It was now about midnight. The evening 
was very dark, but just as the dragoons were 
ready to start, a heavy shower of rain came over 
and rendered the gloom still more profound, 
except when the vivid flashes of lightning il- 
lumed the face of nature. Away dashed the 
pursuers through the storm and darkness, halt- 
ing occasionally in order jo discover traces of 
the deserter by the ‘oot fees of his steed in 
the road. Such tracks were soon perceived, 
aud the horsemen hurried forward again. 

They were careful not to lose the trail of the 
fugitive, and frequently examining the road, 
considerablé delay ensued, so that daylight 
was beginning to break when the dragoons 
reached the hill and village that overlooked 
the bay and city of New York. Here some of 
the horsemen descried the fugitive riding slowly 
down the hill-slope, about half a mile ahead, 
and immediately cried out to his comrades. 

‘Yonder gées the scoundrelly fellow now, 
near the foot of the bill! The road is clear, 
and he cannot escape! Speed, comrades, we 
shall soon catch the knave! But let noone fire 
on him. My orders are to bring him back alive, 
if possible !’’ 

*¢ The wretch shall meet the deserter’s doom,”’ 
cried the rest in chorus, and, yelling a loud 
‘huzza, they all rapidly dashed after the fugitive. 


(Conclusion next month.) 
. 





Tue pearl is the image of purity, bat woman 
is purer than the pearl. 
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‘‘ONE ONLY DAUGHUTER.”’ 

(St. Luke, viii. 42) 
BY HELEN, 


Ong only lemb—a little one! 

From early dawn to setting sun, 

With restless feet and careless shout, 
She gambolled merrily about 

In chase of biid, or bee, or flower, 
Through many & sunny summer hour, 
As joyous in her childhood glee, 

As ever childhood heart could be! 


And when, with gathering shades of eve, 
Her simple pastimes bade to leave, 

She clambered to her mother’s knee 

And lisped her twilight melody ; 

Or, bowed beside the tiny bed, 

Her evening worship meekly paid— 
That one wee lamb within the fold, 

Was all the mother’s heart could hold! 


And when the Sabbath’s holy calm 
Brought wearied man its blessed balm, 
And she would gaze with earnest look 
On pictured card or storied book, 

With many a thought and query strange 
I could not tell or could not change, 

And start me with her fancies wild, 

I wondered greatly at the child. 


O blindness of a human love !— 

Yet was the shadow from above— 

I never dreamed till God revealed 
The angel wing that lay concealed— 
By other arm than mine caressed— 
Close folded to my darling’s breast! 
O marvel! that I could not ken 

My feeble utterings needless then ; 
God, from the heart I sought to raise, 
Already had “‘ perfected praise!" 


Oh, who shall tell the anguish keen, 
When, through the mist of tears was seen 
A glorious form who thus addrest— 
“Such need we for the kingdom blest; 
Forbid her not tocome tome, , 

I leave the Comforter with thee?” 


Then spread the angel fair his wing, 
Around, a mantle pure did fling, 
And upward far, that bitter day, 

He bore our precious lamb away! 


Our little lamb—our only one! 

The fold is very, very lone! 

Thy father and thy mother, we 

In sorrow deep have sought for thee, 
Yet hist, thy Heavenly Father's call 
Thou must obey, deserting all. 


Oh, ever let us nearer keep 

To Thee, dear Shepherd of the sheep, 
Who carriest now within Thine arm, 
Close to Thy bosom, safe from harm, 
And lovest fondly, as Thine own, 
Qur little lamb—our only one? 


——-_ +e. ——— 


Tuerx is no lack of industry in the world—the 
lack is in making the right application of it. 











WHO HAS MARRIED WELL? 


BY LUCY N. GODFREY, 


Tug world has ready responses for our in- 
quiries concerning married friends. We re- 
ceive such replies as, He has made out well— 
he has married an heiress; or, Certainly, his 
marriage was well advised, for his wife is of 
excellent family; or, again, He is a fortunate 
fellow—his bride is so beautiful. Family, 
beauty, money—how like bubbles when a true 
womanhood is thrown in theother scale! Again, 
we ask after the fate of a fair friend, and are 
answered by a glowing description of the luxu- 
ries of her home, or are told how high her 
husband stands in the literary world or politi- 
cal arena. Upon the other side, a man is pitied 
that he is overburdened with an increasing 
family, or that his wife is thriftless, extrava- 
gant, or an invalid; a woman is compassionated 
because she presides over the home of one who 
is no calculator, and will never get rich. All 
these, which are thrown in the foreground, are 
mere side issues. The money of the heiress 
may prove a blessing or a curse; the family of 
the wife will not make the husband’s happi- 
ness, or insure his progress toward the right 
and the noble, if she prove unworthy; the 
beauty of the bride will fade all too soon, if 
there be no beauty within which claims expres- 
sion. The luxurious home may be a gate of 
heaven or a weary prison to her who dwells 
therein; the mentally gifted husband may be 
morally ignoble ; again, that increasing family 
should be multiplied blessings to be rejoiced 
over by him whose strength and manliness 
may find means of growth in increase of burden. 
The thriftless or extravagant wife may harm 
none but herself, as she rouses her husband to 
new efforts ; the invalid, if her companion love 
her as he ought, will waken all his better na- 
ture to a worthier than worldly profit ; the man 
of whom the world affirms that he will never 
be rich may already be so in all such qualities 
as bring joy and blessing to humble homes, 
and his wife may be more to be congratulated 
upon the growth of character resulting from 
her union than the mistress of a palace, since 
her riches are those which “‘ neither moth nor 
rust can corrupt,” nor can death take them 
from her. 

A few days since, we heard the remark, con- 
cerning a couple we know well by report, and 
whose closer acquaintance we do not crave: 
354 





‘*They are exceedingly well mated; they both 
pull one rope, and go straight along.’’ There 
are too many such couples, united in greed for 
gain, ‘‘ going straight along,’’ heedlessly pass- 
ing all that makes life beautiful and death 
glorious, eager only for the money which but 
increases their avaricious thirst. They have 
their reward—poor, pitiful, hollow at the best, 
but such as they have chosen. Ah, we may 
not call them well mated; the avarice in each 
might have been toned down to commendable 
prudence by sympathy with more generous- 
hearted life-companions. Indeed, those have 
not married well who have thus strengthened 
any evil passion or inclination. Marriage should 
enlarge the life, make it happier and better ; 
if it does not do this, it is not well, though it 
place at one’s command the wealth of the In- 
dies, and gratify one’s pride by ranking his 
name among the lofty ones of earth. We 
should not live for wealth, fame, or even for 
happiness ; neither should we marry for them. 
No one has married well who has not earnestly 
sought God’s blessing on a pure, unselfish love, 
a love such as might at any time enable a man 
to lay down his iiddier the loved one’s advan- 
tage ; alove which would, if need be, strengthen 
a woman to the heavier task of taking up a life 
of self-sacrifice, suffering, and constant, tender 
ministrations, to be borne patiently, hopefully, 
even cheerfully on, through good report or evil 
report, during all the weary, lengthening years 
of life’s pilgrimage. It may be that we shall 
find, when we shall see no longer ‘‘ as through 
a glass, darkly,”’ that all marriages thus hal- 
lowed have been well, in that no immortal soul 
has been harmed by them. We know that not 
all such have been wisely or prudently made, 
for only too often a love worthy of blessing is 
upon one side—passion and interest upon the 
other. We live in a world where worldly 
wisdom, and the want of it, just as rarely cast 
their fitting fruit unripe as do love and unself- 
ishness, and these fruits hold so large a place 
in the world’s eye that the more blessed but 
more ethereal products of love, which so nourish 
the immortal soul that their profit shall remain 
secure when all earthly things shall hage 
passed away, are scarcely noted. We see them 
sometimes with pure satisfaction, where both 
husband and wife fast outgrow themselves in 
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their unselfish efforts to contribute to the growth 
and happiness of each other. Such happy 
marriages, doubly happy and blessed when 
both parties unite with their deep love for each 
other a holy, trustful love of their Creator, ele- 
vate society as well as individual homes. Would 
there were more of them ! 

We will not, then, undervalue love; we will 
acknowledge that its misrepreseniations are 
often truer than the exactest delineations of 
our more fleshly reasons, for it sees the naked 
soul of the loved one, made in the image of 
God, while others see but the coverings which 
circumstances and surroundings have woven 
over it; but we will remember that love alone 
cannot sanction marriage, since duty has higher 
claims. If there be danger that your soul 
should be won from its rightful allegiance to 
the Most High by a contemplated marriage, 
love’s claims are all annulled. 

There are many motives of prudence, too, 
which should speed or delay the car of Hymen. 
Miss Bremer makes Hertha advise her young 
friend, wisely, to take no husband unto herself 
to whom her children might not gratefully owe 
filial respect. All such suggestions fali very 
coldly upon young natures which have but 
lately waked to love’s ecstasy. They do not 
realize that their hearts, which are now so full, 
will expand to hold other loves as sweet, there- 
fore they contentedly ignore the possibility of 
children in their home. This is not well. If, 
when you would build a house, you sit down 
and count the cost, how much more should you 
look with a prudent eye to the consequences of 
a lifelong union! If you cannot reasonably 
hope that the marriage you purpose will con- 
duce to the best good of your loved one, your- 
self, and the children God may give you, tear 
the clinging love from your heart, though it 
may be like plucking forth a right eye, and the 
Father shall give you strength and peace. 

He has married fortunately whom circum- 
stances, self-interest, impulse, or passion have 
led to a union which has an ennobling influence 
upon his life and character; but he has mar- 
ried well who has listened alike to love, duty, 
and prudence. It may be that he has not seen 
clearly, for— 

“Pull oft though Wisdom wake, Suspicion sleeps 

At Wisdom’s gate, and to Simplicity 


Resigns her charge, while Goodness thinks no ill 
Where no ill seems."’ 


If so, he may not hope, he will not weakly wish 

to be freed from the natural consequences of 

his biindness, sad though they may be; but 

One whose loving care is infinite will guide him 
VOL. LXV.—28 








very tenderly over the rough places which his 
dull vision did not foresee, if he watch well 
that his path lies ever upward, and in intelli- 
gent consciousness of this loving care he will 
find ample compensation for every loss of hu- 
man sympathy or outward advantage. 

Interest in marriage does not and should not 
stop on one’s own fate. We find the match- 
makers among those who, having no adequate 
idea of the solemnity of marriage, are fortu- 
nately mated themselves. Judging only from 
their own experience, they think that almost 
any life-companion is better than none, and 
hence fancy themselves serving their fellows 
by forwarding any matrimonial scheme which 
may be in progress, or in planning unions for 
careless young friends. Such assume a vast 
responsibility, and must sometimes sadly rue 
their work. Others, distrusting their own 
judgment, shrink from exerting their influence, 
and sometimes fail to give the word of warning 
which their hearts prompt, even when it would 
be gratefully received and carefully weighed 
by the youthful friend who needs guidance and 
sympathy. It is right and proper that those 
having large and long experiences should be 
ready to guide the young over the paths they 
have trodden. Some young people are self- 
sufficient, wilful, and unwilling to listen to 
advice; but only too often it is the fault of the 
elders that they have so little influence over 
the young about them. Worthy age commands 
respect. The heart which, though no longer 
fed by the sweet, inspiring juices of the dreams 
of youth, has been so nourished by them that 
it is conscious of a richer, happier life than 
they could give, should open itself to God’s 
love, as a flower to the sunlight, to bless with 
its fragrant influence the passer by, even amid 
the noontide heats, though its power shall be 
oftenest acknowledged with joy by those who 
yet look upon life through the illusive, sunlit 
haze of the morning or linger wearily mid 
gathering shadows. The world needs such 
hearts. When there shall be more of them 
among us, there will be fewer complaints that 
youth fails in proper respect to old age, It is 
fitting that the pippin tree which has no fruit 
in the October time should win no upward 
glances. If an old person’s lightest talk, as 
well as his carefully given advice, bears the 
seal of love to God and love to man, his words 
will be weighty with consistency. When many 
such as these shall teach, each in his sphere, 
that marriage is not a bond of convenience or 
pleasure, but a holy ordinance of that God who 
can well afiord to make worldly prosperity as a 
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wayside flower upon the love-guarded, blessing- 
showered way which leadeth unto life, higher 
hopes and nobler aspirations shall banish all 
power for harm from such disappointments as 
now sour the lives of many. 

Not even the dearest and noblest life-com- 
panion should stand between the soul and its 
Maker. Remember that if your home is not 
a happy one, you must look well to yourself. 
See that you have no fault before you allow 
yourself to become discontented because your 
companion is not perfect. Many a home which 





might be bright is darkened because either 
husband or wife is a self-appointed and not 
wholly charitable judge of the other’s actions. 
Let your conscience be active only for yourself. 
If youare disappointed in your youthfuldreams, 
seek the cause. Possibly they were extrava- 
gant; if so, bringing them to the light will 
banish discontent. If your hopes were reason- 
able, cherish the ideal, and try to raise your 
home life to it. In the effort you will be more 
likely to find content than in restless waiting 
for another to do what is equally your duty. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘MISS SLIMMENS.’’ 


Wuew I went to bed that night I dreamed I 
was getting married to Kitty, but when I went 
to kiss the bride it was Mrs. Mousetrap, and 
just as I kissed her two of her front teeth fell 
out. When I came to the table next morning 
I couldn’t help thinking of my dream, and I 
stole a sly glance across the table to see if the 
widow’s teeth were sound; not that it was a 
matter at all interesting to me, only my dream 

~put me in mind of it. Her teeth were as white 
and regular as the grains down an ear of green 
corn; and instead of looking a little older by 
broad daylight, I thought she appeared full as 
well as by gaslight. Her cheeks were as red 
as pinies, and I couldn’t help wishin’ Kitty 
knew how to fix her hair like Mrs. Mousetrap’s. 
She wore a sassy-lookin’ jacket—Zouave’s, I 
believe, is the name for ’em—trimmed off with 
black velvet; under that a white fixin’, all 
embroidered, with undersleeves and gold brace- 
lets, and a silk skirt, plenty good enough for a 
party. It took the shine off Kitty’s pink calico, 
though I knew I ought to be ashamed of my- 
self for thinkin’ so. I made up my mind if I 
got better acquainted with the widow, I’d ask 
her for the pattern for a sister of mine, so’s 
Kitty could purty herself up when I got back. 
It did not strike me at that time that such kind 
of things would ‘be out of their sphere, as the 
women-folks say, churning, washing dishes, 
and baking pies which Kitty was so clever at. 
When the widow offered me the butter I no- 
ticed what beautiful hands she had: a wedding- 
ring and a mourning ring on the third finger. 
Now I'd calculated to get along the first year 
me and Kitty set up housekeeping without any 
hired girl, which was common for young people 
in the country, but them soft white hands set 
me to thinking maybe Id better hire a girl to 





do the rough work so ’s to give Kitty’s hands a 
chance. I was getting dreadful extravagant 
notions staying in New York city; my two 
thousand dollars didn’t look any bigger than 
two hundred before I left home. irs. Mouse- 
trap was as gay and lively as if she ’d never 
shed a tear in her life, yet she’d come within 
an ace of blubbering right out on my shoulder 
the evening before, she felt so bad at some- 
thing, I never precisely made out what. That 
disagreeable little girl of hers wasn’t around to 
bother her; I heard her tell a waiter to carry 
Miss Arabella’s breakfast up to her room. All 
the boarders indeed seemed in excellent spirits, 
passing sly jokes around the table; and all of 
’em were extra polite tome. The young man 
that sat next to me on the left side—a very 
serious young man with a pale face and nice 
clothes—said to me, in a low voice, that he 
hoped I’d have a good time while I staid 
among them, and escape all the traps set to 
catch the unwary. I told him I reckoned I 
could take care of myself. Another one asked 
me how I liked ‘‘the Enchantress.”’ I told him 
I hadn’t been to the theatre—I’d promised) 
father not to go; and then he laughed and said 
it was not necessary to go to Niblo’s to see the 
Enchantress—that they had one especially en- 
gaged to act, morning, noon, and night, at this 
private boarding-house. The landlady said, 
‘Tut, tut, Mr. Brown,’’ and shook her head ; 
the widow give him a look that I should a- 
thought would have made him feel rather 
crawly ; but the next minute she was sweeter 
than new milk, and said— 

‘It’s perfectly surprising, Mr. Beanpole, to 
meet a young gentleman who considers it worth 
while to respect his father’s opinions. Don’t 
go to the theatre! Really, you must be a 
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model—I was going to say, almost an angel! 
One could repose so much confidence in a per- 
son of such character !’’ 

I’d never been called anything like an angel 
before, and didn’t know that I resembled one ; 
so I blushed up to the roots of my hair and 
looked foolish, wondering why Kitty had never 
discovered my seraphic tendencies, when this 
handsome stranger had found ’em out so quick. 

‘“‘She’s already ‘reposing confidence ;’ her 
ready affections are beginning to twine around 
the Beanpole,’’ I heard the pale young man 
whispering to somebody next to him. 

I was so mad I could have kicked him under 
the table, insinuating such things about that 
unprotected female widow, with no one to take 
her part—to say nothing of the familiar use he 
made of my own name, which I don’t allow 
trifled with : it stands as high as most people’s, 
and I wa’n’t brought up to be ashamed of it. 

After breakfast 1 went down to the lower 
part of the city to see about buying my groce- 
ries. I wanted to get ’em shipped so’s they ’d 
be home before me. I found things riz awfully ; 
tea, and sugar, and coffee, was way up, so that 
the few hundred dollars I reckoned to lay out 
in that way didn’t seem to go any distance in 
getting up a stock. It scarcely took an hour 
to buy what I’d caculated on in that line; 
and then, not knowing how to pass the rest of 
the time, I sat down on a hogshead of sugar 
and took out my list of small fixings. Mother 
had charged me to be very particular to get 
all the little things—they -was what made a 
store populous, she said. Spice, combs, sooth- 
ing-sirup (if I should forget that all the babies 
in Beanville would cry out against me), shoe- 
blacking, nails, corset-laces, snuff (if I didn’t 
get a good quality of the two last I’d be sure 
to lose Miss Sniffle’s patternage, and she had 
money to spend, if she was an old maid), rhu- 
barb, writin’-paper, peppermint-drops, needles 
and pins, coffee-mills, axes and hoes, arti- 
ficials, buttons, bonnet-linings, brimstone, can- 
dle-snuffers, powder and shot, clothes-lines, 
zephyr-worsted (every possible shade, for the 
Square’s daughter was doing her piece for the 
State-fair, and I’d make a mortal enemy of 
her if I left out a single hue), Brandeth’s pills, 
a good assortment of thread, a few spelling and 
reading books, tape, turpentine, hoop skirts, 
(the bigger the hoops the faster they’d go off), 
suspenders, thimbles—wall, I saw to once I’d 
got myself into business, and so it turned out. 
I got so tired walking about with my new tight 
boots on, and ’twas getting along towards din- 
ner time (as they call it in the city—supper, I 





should say), and I’d had nothing to eat but a 
slice of pine-apple, a stick of candy, and a 
quart of pea-nuts, that I jist give up of ever 
getting through, and bought the stock in trade, 
basket and all, of a small boy at the corner of 
Canal St., who was hollowin’ buttons, blacking 
and shoe-laces, with all his might. I got the 
hull concern for seventy-five cents, and con- 
sidered myself pretty nigh through, except 
them bothering worsteds. I made up my 
mind I ’d take a hull day to them, before I’d 
run the risk of drivipg the Square’s daughter 
to some other store; and so I got in a ’bus 
with my basket and hauled up at B——— &t., 
and by the way, I made a trade during the 
ride, for a little boy in the ’bus told his mother 
he needed a new pair of shoe-strings and there 
was aman that had some. She looked at me 
sort of puzzled, for I was dressed to fits, and 
then at my basket, and I saw she didn’t dare 
to ask me, so I says, ‘‘ Ma’m, if your boy wants 
some shoe-strings, he can have ’em—two cents 
a pair.’’ She took ’em, and I took the two 
cents, and that was the first thing I ever sold 
in the storekeeping line. I didn’t care very 
much for the two cents, but I couldn’t resist 
the chance of tradin’. 

I had to stand on the steps and wait for the 
girl to open the door—they keep the doors 
locked in the daytime in New York city—as 
soon as she opened it, and her eyes fell on my 
basket, she said they didn’t want anything, 
and I mustn’t have the imperdence to come to 
the front hall door again, and was jist agoing 
to slam it in my face, but I pushed in and 
met Mrs. Mousetrap coming out of the parlor. 
She clapped her hands together as if she wa’ n’t 
more ’n eight years old, and cried out— 

‘‘Oh, Mr. Beanpole, I’m so glad you ’ve got 
back! Do you know how to play back-gam- 
mon?’ If you do, go put away your things, 
and come down to the parlor, and play with 
me till dinner’s on the table. The boarders 
are all out, and I’m so lonesome.”’ 

‘*T can’t play back-gammon, but I can play 
a first-rate game of checkers,’’ says I. 

‘*Oh, can you ?”’ says she, ‘‘SocanI. And 
I can learn you the other game. It will be 
charming. If you hurry, we’ll have half an 
hour before dinner.”’ 

I wasn’t much delighted to hear this, for I 
was desperate hungry, but she looked so coax- 
in’ and tickled to see me, I couldn’t help 
taking out a pair of side-combs which was 
among the contents of my purchase, and hand- 
in’ ’em to her, as I went up stairs. She took 
’em with a smile like a honey-plate and put 
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’em in her pocket, and I never saw ’em after- 
wards. They looked like the real shell, and 
was worth eight cents at retail. 

When I’d washed my hands and brushed 
my hair as slick as I could get it, I came down 
to the parlor, where she was waiting for me, 
with the checker-board spread out on a little 
table, and my chair sot ready for me to take 
a seat and begin. Her daughter was a-playing 
the pianer to pieces, and couldn’t hear what 
we said; she turned round and give me a sassy 
little nod when I came instared at her mother 
and me a minit as if she would eat us up, and 
then turned around to her playin’ again. 

We played three games, and she beat me 
every time, for I was so took up with her talk 
and with watching her pretty hand that I 
couldn’t play half equal to my usual skill. 
While we was busy the other boarders began 
to drop in, and the pale fellow winked to Mr. 
Brown, and there was a good deal of fun, 
which I wasn’t such a fool as not to see. I 
knew they thought I was green, and that the 
widow was going to take me in, but I knew 
she wasn’t. I knew what they didn’t—that I 
was already engaged to a young lady to home 
worth a dozen widows—and as I thought of how 
Kitty looked as she waved her handkerchief 
after the cars when I started, I sighed. 

** Are you in trouble, Mr. Beanpole ?’’ asked 
my partner, just letting an edge of her soft 
little hand touch mine as she placed a checker, 
and looking up into my eyes with thrilling 
sympathy. 

I saw the young man poke the other slyly in 
the ribs, which roused my dander so, that 
touching glance had no more effect than fire on 
a patent-safe. 

**T ain’t in no particular trouble, Mrs. Mouse- 
trap, except that I’m a little homesick, and a 
good deal hungry,” I answered, looking at the 
man, and not at her. 

They suddenly cooled down and pretended to 
be listening to Miss Arabella’s music; I guess 
they was afraid I’d get up and thrash ’em. 

**It’s terrible to be homesick, ah, terrible !”’ 
murmured the widow, dropping her cheek in 
her hand, and forgetting it was her move. 
**I’ve been so homesick since my own dear 
home was desolated. Though not quite up to 
my ideal, it was still a home—ah, when shall I 
have another? when shall I again feel the pro- 
tecting arm of one stronger, more fitted to cope 
—pardon me, Mr. Beanpole, I forgot that I was 
speaking to an entire stranger; though you 
do not seem like a stranger to me. I must 
have met that face before if only in my dreams,”’ 





and brushing her cambric handkerchief across 
her eyes, she beamed another lingering glance 
atme. Arabella was playing so loud the others 
couldn’t hear what she was saying. I colored 
up, and dropped my eyes; I was glad to hear 
the dinner-bell, for I didn’t know how to answer 
her, she said everything in such an impressive 
way. 

* Poor thing !’’ thought I, “if she only knew 
I was engaged, maybe she could prevent her- 
self from falling in love with me. I must take 
some chance to tell her. It may save her a 
broken heart.”’ 

At the sound of the bell she started up as 
bright as ever. ‘‘ Now you can have your din- 
ner, since you’re so hungry as to make you 
cross. What are you going to do this evening? 
If you aren’t going out, I might learn you 
backgammon, as I promised. It’s so nice!” 

“You ’d better learn, Mr. Beanpole,”’ put 
in one of the boarders; *‘ you'll never have a 
better teacher; she’s taught us all.’’ 

‘* Arabella, pet, come !”’ said the widow, in a 
hurry. 

**T wish you wouldn’t ‘pet’ me down stairs, 
and box my ears up stairs, mamma,”’ said that 
sweet miss, looking at me instead of her mother, 
and then darting off towards the dining-room 
like a chicken towards a corn-crib. 

** Ah, Mr. Beanpole, if you knew the trials 
of a mother! That child is so wild—though 
she means no harm. I suppose I have failed 
in my government because I was such a child 
myself when she was given to me—a mere, 
mere child, a perfect baby! And Iam scarcely 
yet competent to the task. I am afraid I shall 
never be anything but a confiding child.”’ 

She sighed and looked up at me, like a bird 
at a cherry, so charmingly that for the life of 
me I couldn’t believe them marks which, now 
I was so close to her, I saw about her eyes like 
the tracks of a crow in ploughed ground, was 
anything after all, unless it was because she 
had cried so much for somebody to.lean upon. 

‘*Yes, ma’am,”’ said I, not knowing exactly 
what to say, ‘‘I see you have a great deal of 
confidence. ’’ 

And then them two pesky fellows behind us 
snickered in their handkerchiefs, and the widow 
got red in the face, I’m sure I don’t know why. 
She seemed huffy for some little time ; but she 
probably saw that I meant nothing bad, and 
before the puddin’ came on the table she was 
as sweet as ever. 

Wall, we went back to the parlor after sup- 
per; I wanted to read the evening paper, but 
she got me down to the board again, and began 
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to learn me backgammon. After a while every- 
body went out. The married lady boarder 
went up to see to her baby; the young men 
went off up town; I’d have liked, myself, to 
have gone and took a ride up and down Broad- 
way by gaslight, but if I’d been setting on 
shoemaker’s wax I couldn’t have been stuck 
tighter to my chair. And now comes the 
darndest part of the hull story! What hap- 
pened that night has ever been and will ever 
remain to me a mystery. I thought I had my 
share of common sense, but I’m willing to own 
the corn—a bigger fool than ’Bijah Beanpole 
never went and gone and put his foot in it. 

She learned me the rudiments, as the school- 
teachers say, and we played after a fashion ; 
though we, or rather she, did more talking than 
playing. Icouldn’t purtend to remember half, 
nor a hundredth part what she said; her tongue 
run like a locomotive, only it went as soft and 
pleasant as if the cars were glass and the track 
silver. Every once and a while she would stop 
playing, lean her elbow on the table, and rest 
her head on her hand, when she wanted to 
say something particular. It was a good way 
to show her arm, which had nothing but a 
lace undersleeve below the short sleeve of her 
black silk dress ; and her curls, too, which were 
as black and shining as her dress, and dropped 
almost down to the table. She’d got every- 
thing out of me about my father and mother, 
my business, how much capital I had, and I 
was just clearing my throat to try and hint 
something about Kitty, when she dropped her 
head into her hand, leaned over the little table, 
raised her eyes thoughtfully to mine, and 
said— 

‘Two thousand dollars isn’t as much of a 
capital as a young man needs to start on now- 
a-days. If you had about five thousand, say, 
and some credit, you could set up a store that 
would attract attention and keep down rivals.’’ 

** Yas, but I hav’n’t,”’ says’1. 

** But couldn’t you get it ?’’ says she. 

**Not without mortgaging the farm,’’ says I, 
*fand I wouldn’t ask father to do that.” 

‘Of course not. But you might take a part- 
ner, Mr. Beanpole.’’ 

‘**I’d rather not,’’ says I; ‘it’s safer to be 
alone.’’ 

“*Oh,”’ says she, ‘‘I mean a sleeping partner. 
For instance, you might marry some woman 
who would put that much in.” 

**T don’t think I could,”’ says I, shaking my 
head. ° 

I’d expected to get a pretty good setting-out 
with Kitty, for her father was well-to-do; he ’d 
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put us up a small house, likely, and furnish it, 
and Kitty would have lots of china and linen, 
and a cow, and all the little things, but as for 
asking her father to give us three thousand 
dollars, cash down, I knew better. I wished 
that I had that much more capital; for, as I 
was saying in the morning, coming to New 
York had enlarged my ideas of business amaz- 
ingly. 

‘*T know you could,’’ whispered Mrs. Mouse- 
trap, looking down, and playing with her curls 
like a bashful little girl. 

‘* What do you know aboutit,ma’am? There 
ain’t many girls can handle that much cash 
round about where I live.’’ 

‘* Perhaps there isn’t in Beanville,’’ she re- 
plied, very softly. ‘‘ But as good-looking and 
excellent a young man as you, Mr. Beanpole, 
need not confine himself in his choice of a wife. 
You could have your pick anywhere.”’ 

‘*Sho, Mrs. Mousetrap !’’ 

**You needn’t color up as if you never had 
acompliment before. It’s true, and you know 
it. There ain’t many women would give you 
the mitten, Mr. Beanpole.”’ 

**You’re a flattering me.”’ 

** No, I never flatter. I despise flattery. But 
I’m very candid. It’s my fault to be too 
frank! Tell me, Mr. Beanpole, don’t you think 
I’m too plain spoken ?’’ 

You ought to have seen with what an angelic 
smile she asked this. I stammered out that I 
didn’t think she was, a bit—oh no, of course 
not. 

‘¢ Well, then, if you don’t find fault with me, 
if you can appreciate my sincerity as few in 
this false and wicked world can, Mr. Beanpole, 
I will go still farther. Ah, you do not know 
how much sham, and deceit, and suspicion 
there is in a large city like this! A thousand 
times, when my heart has been wounded by 
the falsehood of those around me, I have wished 
that I was a simple country girl—a child of 
nature—with some one to say he loved me, 
whose nature was as frank and guileless as my 
own. I hate this artificial city life! Since I 
have seen you, I hate it more than ever! You 
are so different from those about me! you are 
truth itself! Ah, if it had been my fate, in- 
stead of being the widow of a rich flour-mer- 
chant, to have been the wife of a being like you! 
how much more happy I should have been! 
Life would have been all violets and holly- 
hocks! But now—now—oh, oh,’’ sob—sob !— 
her face was buried in her hands, and her bosom 
heaved like a field of wheat in a gentle wind. 

If I had not thought of Kitty, 1 should have 
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dropped down on my knees at once, I do be- 
lieve. I couldn’t bear to see her so overcome. 
I’d have offered her myself right away, spite of 
the minx up stairs and asleep, I pitied her so. 
I was sorry I had ever come to New York. If I 
hadn’t a-come, this beautiful woman wouldn’t 
have seen me, she wouldn’t have contraste? me 
with those around her, wouldn’t have realized 
how much she had lost, and been a-crying 
there right before me as if her heart would 
break. I felt awfully guilty. 

**Don’t, don’t, Mrs. Mousetrap; you make 
me feel bad. I shall go right away from here 
to-morrow, if my being here makes you feel so 
uphappy. Come, don’t cry.’’ 

**Then Ill try to control my emotions, if it 
makes you talk of going away; that would 
make me more wretched still,’’ she murmured, 
taking down her hands and her little bit of a 
handkerchief, and smiling over at me as sweet 
and mournful as Patience on a monument. 
‘*Pardon me, Mr. Beanpole, for betrayipg so 
much of my soul’s concealed feelings to you. 
It was with far other intentions that I began the 
subject. I was going to tell you that J might 
be induced to become a partner in your store— 
at least to loan you a little more capital. I 
have money at interest. I have no doubt it 
would bring me as much if lent toyou. And I 
have such confidence in your integrity that I 
know of no person to whom I would more will- 
ingly intrustit. Though money is comparatively 
worthless to me, I know that I ought to consi- 
der the welfare of my child, and keep it where 
it will be secure to her in case of any accident 
tome. To be sure, I had thought of keeping 
my portion of my husband’s property to bestow 
upon some one whom I might some time find, 
who answered to the yearning of my imagina- 
tion; some one like—like—ah, I dare not say 
who. That dream has now expired.’’ 

As I said before, it has always been a mys- 
tery to me how I made such a fool of myself 
that night; but Kitty, and a little house, and a 
small store began to fade into the dim distance. 
To have a beautiful and elegant city woman, 
dressed to fits and rich as gold, a-offering me 
her hand and heart right out, as it were, and 
plenty of money with it, confused me, I was 
dizzy ; but I didn’t commit myself just then. 

**Shall we play another game?’’ says I, to 
turn the subject. 

** Ah, yes, though I’m certain you ’ll win it. 
You already play better than I do. Let’s play 
for a wager this time. What do you say ?’’ 

‘*T don’t make a practice of betting,’’ says I; 
‘*but, seeing it’s you, I don’t care.”’ 





‘*Oh, this isn’t betting; it’s just a trifling 
wager to make it interesting. Let me see— 
you ’ve got a ring on your little finger. I’d 
like that, just because you have worn it. Will 
you stake that against—against—’’ She put 
her elbows on the table, and pursed up her 
mouth so as to say as plain as words— 

‘* A kiss ?” 

I said it before I really meant to. The fact 
is, I hardly knew whether it was me or she 
who said it. 

‘La, Mr. Beanpole,” says she, ‘‘ I never 
made such a bet in my life. O dear, well, for 
you! Oh, 1’m so afraid you'll win!” 

I didn’t feel altogether pleasant during that 
game. Whether! won or lost, I should be in 
a predicament. That ring was Kitty’s; she 
put it on my finger herself that night we were 
engaged ; I wouldn’t lose it for the world, and 
yet I was sure I didn’t want to kiss Mrs. Mouse- 
trap. 

“La, Mr. Beanpole, I’ve lost! O dear, 
what shall Ido! Oh, I’m so sorry I made such 
a bet!”’ 

She didn’t look a bit sorry, but I took her at 
her word. : 

** You needn’t feel bad,’’ says I; ‘‘I sha’n’t 
claim the wager.’’ 

‘* What a man you are, Mr. Beanpole! But 
I think it’s wrong not to pay one’s debts, don’t 
you?” 

“If you think so, you can pay yours,”’ said 
I, like a goose, not knowing how to get out of it. 

Wall, she got up and come round, and turned 
up my chin with her little hand, and kissed 
me smack on the mouth. I didn’t help her a 
bit, I declare I didn’t. Then she run back and 
sat down, laughing and sassy, and fixing the 
men for another game. She began to talk again 
about my store, and about going in as a part- 
ner; and what she said or what I said, or how 
she came to take my promise to take her into 
the store as a partner as a promise to take her 
as a partner for life, I don’t understand now, 
no better than I did then. All I know is that, 
as we was talking the matter over, and she’d 
agreed to put in an equal amount with myself, 
all of a sudden she fell on my shoulder, put 
her arms about my neck, and began to sob out 
how happy she was, and what a good wife 
she ’d make me, and how she’d loved me from 
the first minit she ’d sot eyes on me. 

When I tried to explain to her what a mis- 
take she ’d made, she ’d just listen to nothing, 
‘only to take everything for granted, and be- 
fore I could collect my missing wits, she got up 


| and said :— 
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** And, now it’s all settled, dear ’Bijah, I 
won’t keep you up any later. Some of the 
boarders will be coming in and seeing my emo- 
tion: Good-night, my darling. And, since 
you ’re going home in two or three weeks, I 
suppose, of course, you’ll wish to take your 
bride with you. I shall try and get ready, if 
the notice is short. Good-night, ’Bijah.’’ 

You’d better believe I didn’t sleep much 
that night. I tossed about like a pop-corn on 
a hot griddle. 1’d got into a pretty scrape. If 
I told this rich widow that she ’d misunderstood 
me, that I hadn’t engaged to marry her, and 
wouldn’t do it nohow, then I’d break her 
heart, and mortify her awfully, too, with all 
those kisses thrown away; and if I took her 
home, and set up a big store, and flourished 
around Beanville with my city wife and her 
money, then I’d break Kitty’s heart; so there 
I was! However, by daylight 1’d made up 
my mind I’d stick to Kitty, and get out of the 
scrape with the widow the best way I could. I 
came down late to breakfast, looking like a 
sheep. I kind of thought the boarders looked 
as if they expected fun. As I came in and 
took my seat, I looked across to the widow, 
sort of shamed, and said, ‘‘Good-morning.” 
She was beaming with smiles, and, nudging 
that horrible child of hers, whose mouth was 
full of griddle-cake and molasses, she says in 
the hearing of the whole table :— 

‘**Go around and kiss Mr. Beanpole, Arabella, 
my sweet. He’ll be your papa in a couple of 
weeks, and you must learn to love him. Go 
and kiss him.”’ 

I didn’t know whether I was going down 
through the floor into the cellar or through the 
ceiling into the garret. Right out before all 
them boarders! I wanted to get up, throw the 
butter-plate in her face, kick the table over, 
break through the front door, and take the 
next train for Beanville; but I sat there like a 
fool. 

**T sha’n’t kiss him,” whispered Miss Ara- 
bella. ‘‘I don’t want him for my papa. He’s 
green, and you know it, for I heard you say 
so yesterday.” 

**You’re right there,” said I, getting my 
dander up as the table began to titter. ‘I’m 
green—greener’n grass—there’s no doubt about 
that !’’ 





One real evil will sometimes ameliorate our 
condition by putting to flight a host of imagin- 
ary calamities, and by inducing that exertion 
which makes any situation tolerable. 











WE’LL MEET AGAIN! 
BY LOTTIE ALICE LUCE. 


“ We'Li meet again!”’—the parting hour 
Hath many a charm to lure; 

Its mem’ries have a winning power, 
An influence chaste and pure, 

That in the heart of hearts survive, 
When joys and hopes are vain— 

But none these few short words outlive, 
“We'll meet again.”’ 


“We'll meet again !’’"—how sweet the sound 
When fond affection binds! 
In traversing life’s weary round, 
The lonely pilgrim finds 
A bliss where all was grief before, 
A joy where all was pain, 
When mem’ry calls to him once more, 
** We ’ll meet again.” 


“We'll meet again!’’—thou noble one 
That round my heart hast cast 

A halo, when all else is gone, 
Will cling unto the last :— 

Know that each fibre of the breast 
Echoes this sweet refrain, 

When the soul seeks its final rest, 
‘We'll meet again.” 


‘We 'll meet again’’—if not on earth, 
Oh look above and see 

The spirit that around thy hearth 
Would chime sweet melody ; 

Of all thou wert or art to me, 
There ’1l be this holy strain 

To bear my spirit back to thee, 
“We'll meet again!” 





A WORD TO THE BOYS. 


Wuewn the Duke of Wellington was sick, the 
last thing he took was a little tea. On his ser- 
vant’s handing it to him in a saucer, and ask- 
ing if he would have it, the Duke replied, 
‘“Yes, if you please.”” These were his last 
How much kindness and courtesy is 
expressed by them? He who had commanded 
the greatest armies in Europe, and was long 
accustomed to the tone of authority, did not de- 
spise or overlook the small courtesies of life. 
Ah, how many boys do. What a rude tone 
of command they often use to their little bro- 
thers and sisters, and sometimes to their mo- 
thers. This is ill-bred and un- 
christian, and shows a coarse nature and hard 
heart. In all your home talk, remember, ‘‘ If 
you please.”” Among you playmates, don’t 
forget, “If you please.”” To all who wait upon 
or serve you, believe that ‘‘if you please” will 
make you better served than all the cross or or- 
dering words in the whole Dictionary. Don’t 
forget three little words, ‘if you please.” 


words. 


They order so. 








ANGLENOOK. 


BY RACHEL L. B 


s We call our home, Anglenook; because, 
firstly, it is hemmed in by a high railroad em- 
bankment, and a neighbor’s corn-field ; second- 
ly, by the western border of our little meadow, 
where some half dozen trees—elms, honey 
locusts, basswood, and sycamores, with wash- 
ed-bare roots, seem tip-toeing to reach their 
arms over the embankment and the bridge— 
M River rushes by, under the bridge, 
under the shadows, with scarcely a ripple— 
forth from the mill-dam, above, sailing as 
serenely down-stream as though it were the 
offspring of peace instead of violence—here, 
where the water is dark and deep, is a place 
for angling to delight an Izaak Walton. 

Half an hour ago, I came down to the river’s 
bank. The murmur of the river, clashing of 
a distant saw-mill, birds trooping southward, 
and, above all, the dreamy, October sunshine, 
in which I and my “ bonny-wee’’ son are now 
basking, made me dread returning to the 
house on yonder hill-side. 

Now, I lean upon the stone fence, between 
me and the river, watching yellow, crimson, 
and mottled leaves floating down-stream, amid 
foam. Near the opposite bank of the stream, 
a turtle is sunning itself upon the side of a 
canoe which is half sunken in shallow water, 
and cattle are coming down from the hills, 
beyond, to drink. 

I like this day. The sun shines through a 
golden haze ; the air is still; clouds have hung 
motionless, for half an hour, above those tree- 
tops. I like this landscape; those dim, blue 
hills seemingly stretching into eternity ; these 
limestone cliffs, mantled with vines and ferns ; 
this river, mirroring the fleecy clouds, amber- 
tinted blue sky, and the trees, rocks, the bridge 
with its roughly-hewn timbers, and limestone 
butments. 





My mother died in March. Gusts of wind 
blew into our faces as we went to the grave- 
yard, and they whirled masses of clotted, half- 
wet leaves upon the lid of her coffin, az she 
was lowered into her grave—a pauper’s grave. 

She was buried in the morning ; in the after- 
noon of the same day—stripped of the warm 
clothes that had been borrowed for me to wear 
to her funeral, and in my own faded calico 
dress and sun-bonnet and half. worn-out shoes, 
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and wrapped in a thin shawl which had be- 
longed to her—I started toward Squire North’s 
farmhouse, which was to be my future heme. 

I kept close to the river, so that high cliffs, 
edging the opposite bank, might shield me 
from a cold wind blowing from the west. My 
walk was cheerless. One chapter of my life 
had just closed with ‘‘death’’— another was 
opening, but around its initial letter hung a 
pall—I could read but two words, and they 
were, ‘‘toil’’ and ‘* sorrow’’—words appalling 
to the mind and heart of a child. 

How loudly the river swept between me and 
those cliffs! How like a banshee the wind 
meaned and wailed among the woods and 
sharply clifted rocks! I wept and listened. 
High above the dull monotone of the river, 
the wind raised its voice—as the voice of 
destiny, it seemed wording the sorrows I had 
endured—the sorrows, toils, and wrongs, that 
my heart foreboded. 

There are moments in which the heart, as 
by prophecy, reaches into the future and 
grasps the misery of a lifetime. Many years 
have passed since then—I have suffered much— 
yet the sorrows to endure, which I have had 
years given me, have scarcely equalled the 
agony of that one hour in the Gethsemane of 
my soul. 


Twilight was deepening into night when I 
reached this spot. Upon the hill-side, yonder, 
I saw light gleaming from two windows, side 
by side; to my excited imagination they were 
like the great glaring eyes of a monster. 
Knowing that the light which came through 
those windows had its centre in the home of 
which I was soon to become an inmate brought 
no cheer; of that home I knew nothing, and 
was in no mood for drawing a hopeful picture 
of it, mentally. The darkness within my 
mind was gloomier than the night which was 
obscuring everything around me except that 
light upon the hill-side. Those windows— 
those great eyes—were growing brighter and 
brighter. 

I stood here, by the bank of the river, weep- 
ing, half-frozen, my hands and feet aching 
with cold, yet dreading to approach that fire- 
side. I drew my shawl more closely around 
me, and seated myself upon the root of this 
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sycamore tree, my mind filled with the vague, 
childish idea that lingering made matters better. 
How would they receive me! I recalled al! 
the stories I had ever heard of cruelty to or- 
phans; that I was to suffer, I had no doubt. 
What a fate was before me! 

**T wish I could die,” I said, mentally, as I 
bent down, and rubbed my face upon my lap, 
to wipe away a stream of tears that was burn- 
ing like lava upon my almost frozen flesh. The 
thought made me shudder. As we grow old, 
our minds become familiar with death—that 
Lethe of sorrow, that burnisher of God’s im- 
age, the soul—but to the child, who sees only 
that which pertains to earth—the folded hands, 
blanched face, shroud, coffin, and grave—death 
is indeed gloomy. The grave and its attending 
horrors loomed before me, flooding my mind 
with all the frightful stories which had been 
poured into my ears by ignorance and super- 
stition. 

I trembled while I listened to the river, and 
kept my eyes riveted upon the cliffs outlined 
darkly against the western horizon, lest, if I 
averted my gaze for one instant, they might 
give form to some horrid object—the frightful 
child of my brain. 


** We shall have to cut the ice, Alf., to raise 
our nets in the morning,”’ a voice said, just by 
my side. I had heard two pair of feet briskly 
advancing toward me, crushing the crispy, 
frozen grass; but I had not heeded them, for 
my faculties were sinking into a delightful 
lethargy. My head was leaning against the 
sycamore’s trunk; I felt a pleasant warmth 
stealing from my limbs to my body; my mind 
received but an indistinct image of two strip- 
lings, bending over the water, adjusting their 
nets. 


““Where am I?’ I mentally asked. The 
scene that met my eyes was a perfect exponent 
of rural comfort and cheer. Within the room 
in which I was lying a dark rag carpet, crimson 
hearth-rug, and gayly printed chintz curtains 
formed an harmonious foreground to the bright 
stretch-out of fields, green with young wheat, 
rows of peach-trees flushing with buds and 
blossoms, brown hillsides tinted with green, 
visible through two low, broad windows. 

My brain was confused. It tried in vain to 
gather up the seattered links of memory, and 
to join them together; reality and dreams 
played such a bo-peep game with each other 
that consciousness shrunk timidly from the 
bewildering mental haze. Every stroke of the 





clock upon the mantel grew duller—I went to 
sleep. 

It was night when I awoke. Rain was 
dashing upon the roof and against the windows ; 
wind was romping an Aprilesque game around 
the house, lashing the roof with the long, lithe 
arms of that willow-tree, rattling the window 
sash, wrenching that sweet-brier from its rustic 
trellis, then retreating sullenly to the cliffs, 
hills, woods beyond the river. Then I could 
hear the river’s dull roarings. 

With a peculiar sound, like treading upon 
snow, a fire burned upon the hearth, filling the 
room with a pleasant warmth and dancing 
light. Above the mantel a faint shadow ho- 
vered, a clock looking down through it as 
through a summer twilight. 

The river, its voice rising in crescendo from a 
murmur to a gloomy clamor as the capricious 
wind and rain lulled; the room, with its rustic 
appointments, its firelight and shadows, seemed 
but et ceteras to one object. Firelight shone 
upon a stripling’s face near the chimney jamb. 
It was a peculiar face, sharp in outline, viva- 
cious, sarcastic in expression. Calvin North— 
it was he—sat upon a stool, his arms folded 
upon his breast, looking into the fire ; its light 
glowed into his brown face, and into his eyes, 
large, dark, crafty, alert, and restless. Nei- 
ther choleric broodings nor vague dreams were 
indexed upon his countenance. He looked 
like one who was weary of stagnation, hungry 
for excitement. Whenever the rain and wind 
arose to a bluster, he lifted his head and list- 
ened with a keen, eager relish, as though he 
heard in the tumult a prophecy of his struggles 
with the great living world. Then, when the 
restless wind whisked itself away, leaving the 
rain to fall monotonously, and the trees to sway 
their limbs to and fro gently, his chin sank 
again upon his breast, his eyes fastened again 
upon the fire, and he mused, evidently with a 


purpose. 


**Like waves, 
The days, the years went by.” 

I hummed a tune as I stooped over the spring 
with a water-pail upon my arm. | can’t affirm 
that I was a perfectly disinterested observer 
of the head and shoulders I saw mirrored in 
the water. I felt a lively interest in the pic- 
ture. I confess that I, Mary Ford, poor, twenty 
years old, unmarried, and without, perhaps, 
even a lover, felt a twinge of chagrin when the 
facts flaunted themselves so unmistakably be- 
fore me, that my little square face was sun- 
burned to a gypsy color, my lips thin, my nose 
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grotesquely small, my eyebrows heavy, black, 
and straight, my forehead low and square, my 
hair dark, massy, and curling (I detested curls), 
and my hands, though small, were brown and 
muscular, not ‘‘soft and white,’’ the favorite 
style with poets and lovers. I had but two 
good features—a pair of eyes which I had in- 
herited from my ill-starred Italian mother, and 
a set of teeth which, when I smiled, made one 
forget that my lips were thin and purple—so 
Calvin said. 

**Miss Ford, sorry to spoil your pretty pic- 
ture, but I must do it,’”’ said I, with a mock- 
sigh; then, laughing, I dipped my pail in the 
spring. A laugh, just by my elbow, startled 
me. No echo, but a familiar, distinct, pointed 
—a real staccato laugh. 

**Calvin North!’ I exclaimed, springing 
erect and facing him, ‘‘was eave-dropping 
among your studies at college, or is it a natural 
gift ?” 

** Neither,’’ he answered. ‘‘I wanted a cool 
drink of water, fresh from the spring; I came 
up from the hayfield for it. Am I to blame 
because I found Miss Vanity admiring herself ?”’ 

** Maybe I was looking at the catfish you put 
in the spring last night—hcw do you know ?”’ 

‘*Am I deaf, Miss Vanity ?’’ 

‘You seemed so last night. Why didn’t 
you answer Alf. when he asked you if you’d 
fish with him down by the bank to-night ?” 

‘*T didn’t want the milk-sop with me,’’ Calvin 
answered, dipping his tin cup into the spring. 
‘He cackles so much, he frightens every fish 
from my hook.’’ 

‘*From his own, too ?’’ 

‘* No, the lucky dog! He pulled out three, 
last evening, before I got even anibble. Mary, 
will you sit real still—not laugh once—if I ’ll 
take you with me this evening ?” 

** Maybe I don’t want to go.”’ 

** You do.”’ 

**T don’t think I can go, Calvin. I don’t 
fancy keeping my lips ciosed. The river banks 
are unhealthy, anyhow, at this time of the 
year. Mother wouldn’t consent, I’m certain.’ 
Mrs. North I had learned to call mother. 

**She has consented.”’ 

** Who asked her ?’’ 

**T did.” 

** By whose authority ?”’ 

‘*My own,” he replied, hanging the cup upon 
a nail against the side of the spring-house. 

‘Calvin North,” I called out, laughing, 
‘‘where’s your gallantry? Come back and 
carry my bucket !”’ 

‘* Bucket, bucket, you buckeye—can’t you 





say ‘pail’ ?’’ said he, coming back, pretending 
to grumble. 


The sun was setting, giving his last glance 
to the cathedral’s cross which towered and 
glistened above tree-tops and house-tops in the 
east. A long shadow, made by the high rail- 
road embankment, stretched farther and farther 
across our meadow, until its outline dimmed 
and faded—then the sun was down; crimson 
and purple clouds flaunted in the west. 

New-mown hay, lying in windrows, sent 
forth an alluring fragrance from the meadow. 
**T ll not wait for Calvin, he can overtake me 
before I reach the culvert,’’ I said, mentally, 
as I stood upon our hop-vine-covered portico, 
tying a blue gauze veil under my chin. I ran 
down the hill-side, Bessy, my pet kid, bound- 
ing after me over the long grass. A board 
fence at the foot of the hill had to be climbed ; 
I lifted Bessy over, then I followed her. We 
ran a race in mad-cap fashion down through 
the meadow, keeping close te the foot of the 
embankment, here worn by washings of rain 
into gullies, and overgrown with wild crab- 
trees and scrubby sycamores, whose almost 
naked roots seemed clutching for life into the 
bank of earth and gravel. 

Here Bessy’s goatish nature asserted itself. 
I heard a rattling of gravel, and behold! she 
was half way up the bank and climbing higher. 
‘Bessy, Bessy !’’ I called out, but she gave me 
an arch look and a toss of her head for an an- 
swer, and, with a quick flirt, kept on climbing. 
I tried to catch the little imp, but the gravel 
and sand gave way under my feet, and she was 
already at the summit, trotting along over 
rails and ties. So I kept at the foot of the 
bank until we reached the culvert. 

A tail-race, from a saw-mill, poured through 
the culvert, and through the meadow, diago- 
nally, severing a triangular shred of land from 
the main meadow. I liked that little insulated 
nook, with the river flowing by its western 
margin; the embankment rising against the 
northwest, and overgrown, from rip-rap to 
summit, with crimson-leaved poison ivy, infant 
sycamores and thorns ; the race sweeping along 
fringed with scrubby willows and elder-bushes. 


I wheedled Bessy to my arms, and waited at 
the culvert for Calvin. In his shirt-sleeves he 
came down slowly through the meadow, drag- 
ging his fishing-pole upon the ground, and car- 
rying his bait in an old, battered, spoutless 
coffee-pot. How noble he looked to my preju- 
diced eyes! My love was a mantle that covered 


| his every defect, physical, mental, and moral. 
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‘*Mary, did you see that sunset ?’’ he asked, 
as he drew near. 

** Yes, what now ?”’ 

** Of what did you think while you watched 
it ?” 

**T didn’t wateh it; I merely glanced at it.” 

‘* Well, of what did you think the while ?”’ 

‘*Nothing high-flown, I can assure you. I 
merely wished I had a dress the color of that 
purple cloud.’’ 

‘* Marry Alf. Lane, then. Dress yourself up, 
you female popinjay, and be a happy simpleton 
all your days.” 

‘* Very well; I might fare worse. What are 
my chances, Calvin, do you think ?’’ 

“* Pretty fair, if he can’t get Anna Drake.”’ 

‘*Gloriously encouraging, for she is engaged 
to Dr. Carson, Now how much do you suppose 
my ‘thirds’ would be worth? Let me see, 
there ’s Beechgrove, and Rockland, both such 
nice farms. What makes you look so preciously 
tart f’’ 

**Do I?” he asked, shrugging his shoulders 
as he baited his hook with a worm. ‘I was 
not aware of the fact. I’m sure I feel quite the 
contrary. I heartily congratulate you upon 
your high-flown hopes, but in assessing Alf.’s 
real estate you ought to have added this farm, 
which, when father died, I thought mine.” 

‘** Are you crazy—what do you mean ?”’ 

‘*T mean,”’ he answered, flirting his baited 
hook here and there, through the water in the 
race, ‘that Alfred Lane, Esq., following the 
honorable example of his lamented generous 
father, has given me warning of the agreeable 
fact that he intends, next week, to close the 
mortgage on our home—so,’’ he added, smiling 
to hide the quivering of his lips, ‘‘if nothing 
happens to prevent, we shall be entirely un- 
burdened of the disagreeable incumbrance of a 
home.” 

“Oh, Calvin,’’ I exclaimed, weeping, ‘‘it is 
too bad! We have struggled so hard. He has 
no mercy.”’ 

‘* We needn’t to have expected mercy from 
him,”’ he said, in a passionate tone. ‘It is not 
in the Lane blood to be even just. For five 
years the interest on that debt has been eating 
up our earnings—-and the debt incurred by in- 
dorsing for his swindling brother, that villain, 
William Lane—and now we must be turned out 
ofour home. Well, better now than five years 
hence, yet for mother’s sake I had hoped” — 
here his voice faltered, he set his teeth and 
drew his quivering lips together, in an effort to 
appear firm and unmoved. 

“‘And is there no hope ?’’ I asked, after a 





pause, during which he had subdued his emo- 
tions of grief, and I had stifled my sobs. 

‘* But one,’’ he answered, in a low voice. 

‘** And what is that one ?’’ I asked, eagerly. 

‘*Do not ask me; I must not speak of it to 
you,’’ he replied, turning his face from me, as 
he drew his fishing line from the water—the 
hook was bare. 

I was silent. My heart felt a stroke that was 
harder to endure than the loss of home. The 
hopes that I had been cherishing for years lay 
prostrate. I knew he was thinking of beautiful, 
hoidenish Laura Gilbert, who, with that pre- 
sumptuousness which is tolerated in the rich, 
but scoffed at in the poor, had, by looks and 
actions, proffered herself, her gold, and her 
acres to him. Hitherto he had met all her ad- 
vancements with indifference, but now I saw 
that his hour of temptation had come, her hour 
oftriumph. ‘‘How can I bear it?’’ my heart 
groaned, as I turned away from him. There, 
upon the hill-side, was the home which had 
sheltered me for ten years, the vines that Calvin 
and I had planted wreathed the porch and win- 
dows, and upon the door-step, enjoying the 
evening air, sat Mrs. North, my second mother. 
Above the eastern horizon the moon loomed, 
round and crimson, the cathedral’s cross clearly 
defined upon her disk. 


Now, not ten feet from me stands the syca- 
more tree under which Calvin and I sat that 
evening, fishing. It is the same at the foot 
of which he had found me, nearly dead, ten 
years before. Upon the surface of the water 
flecks of moonlight were scattered among the 
shadows which stretched, long and dark, from 
the trees standing upon the brink of the river. 
As yet, the bank around us was silvered—the 
moon had not risen high enough forthe branches 
above to shadow us. 

We said but little. Calvin sat upon a bare 
root of the tree, baited his hook anew every 
five minutes, and whisked it here and there 
through the water, grumbling, in an under- 
tone, because the fish wouldn’t bite; near him, 
upon a iow stump, I sat with little Bessy in my 
lap. I was depressed in spirit, my blood at a 
feverish, yet dull heat, my heart staggering 
under its burden. What would I not have 
given to have recalled the hopes of yesterday ! 
A guif had yawned between us, severing us 
forever, burying the hopes that had gilded my 
future. My evil nature was uppermost, my 
heart rebellious. What had I done to merit 
such a fate? I wished that I had never been 
born. I longed for death. 
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To my heart the river’s voice had never been 
merely a babble—an unmeaning sound—and 
that night it seemed wording the reproaches of 
Conscience. ‘‘Mary Ford,” it said, kissing the 
shore at my feet, you have aursed this viper, 
this love, in your heart until it has instilled its 
poisoned charm into every fibre of your nature. 
If it has brought you disappointment and pain, 
who is to blame? None, but your own weak 
self. When he marries you will be blighted. 
Mrs. North’s calm, motherly affection will not 
satisfy you; brotherly love will not be the limit 
of your cravings. You have not in you the 
timber of which a self-happy, independent wo- 
man can be constructed. You dolt, half your 
nature will be dwarfed, if you have no strong 
arm to which you may cling.’’ 

‘* What can I do? Show me the right path,”’ 
my heart plead. 

‘*‘What can you do?’’ pursued the stern 
monitor. ‘‘In future, let your love be the re- 
ward of devotion and worth, and not an unasked 
for offering. Tear this vain love from your 
heart.’’ 

‘*T can’t; it is useless to try,’’ my heart re- 
plied. 

** You can, and you must. Nothing is im- 
possible with the help of God.”’ 

I reproached myself for my weakness of spirit. 
I covered my face with my hands and prayed. 
Yet even in prayer my weak nature kept rising. 
I found myself pleading, not for strength to 
bear without murmuring the sufferings that 
pressed upon me, but that the trial might be 
averted. I tried in vain to feel submission to 
Providence—and my heart was filled with shame 
and remorse. 


Shadows were nestling closely around the 
foot of the sycamore tree, for the moon had 
risen high above the top of the dead wainut, 
which raised its bare arms aloft over the small 
slender trees in the grove, when Calvin and I 
arose to return to the house. He leaned his 
fishing-pole against a sycamore limb, and re- 
moved Bessy from my lap to his arms. I 
walked by his side; my heart was heavy. 

‘*There is dew upon the grass. Are your 
shoes thin ?’’ Calvin asked, after we had climbed 
over this stone fence into the meadow. 

‘*No,”’ I answered. 

The hay was fragrant; a breeze came gently 
from the south; the moon shone clearly; the 
river’s voice was low and soothing ; an evening 
more delightful never brooded over our dear 
home. I felt an influence saying, ‘‘ Peace, be 
still,’’ to the passions that were surging in my 





heart ; yet my sorrow was none the less painful 
for its sombre stillness. 

Calvin bared his head to the night air; he 
appeared excited and triumphant, and even 
not unhappy. ‘‘He feels none of the pangs 
that I suffer,” I thought. I was selfish enough 
to wish his pain equal to mine. 

When we reached the yard fence, he released 
Bessy. She stamped her little feet nervously 
when she found that the grass was wet with 
dew; then bounded up the hillside to the porch. 

‘* Wait here awhile, Mary; the evening is so 
pleasant,’’ Calvin remarked, after we had 
climbed the fence, and I was starting towards 
the house. I turned back, and we stood toge- 
ther, leaning upon the fence. A whip-poor-will 
sang upon the willow tree near us. 

‘* Have you told mother yet ?’’ I asked, after 
a pause. 

‘*Told her what?’’ he exclaimed. He was 
actually smiling. 

‘*Of Alf. Lane’s closing the mortgage.”’ 

“No; I will to-morrow. I needn’t dread 
telling her, though, for she’s predicted it for 
months,’’ he answered, his voice growing sad. 

We were silent again. The whip-poor-will 
flew to the topmost branch of the willow tree 
and sang; an owl hooted in one of the burr- 
oaks by the spring. 

‘*Mary,’’ he said, at length, laying his hand 
upon my shoulder, ‘‘the struggle is over.’’ 

** Well, so be it, then,’ I uttered, resolutely 
calm; but my heart turned faint with despair. 

‘Well, if you had your choice, Mary,” he 
continued, ‘‘ which would you do, take riches 
without love, or ‘love in a cottage ?’’’ 

‘*T would die, Calvin North, before I’d cru- 
cify my heart and barter myself for gold,”’ I 
replied, signifying to him how much I detested 
his mercenary intentions. 

‘* And so will I, Mary,’’ he said, drawing me 
to his heart. I wept for joy at the sudden birth 
from the darkness of despair to the light of love, 
hope, and bliss. 

Eight years have passed ; our old, dear home 
is our own again, through industry and the 
help of God. 





Gop puts the excess of hope in one man, in 
order that it may be a medicine to the man who 
is despondent. 


A Man’s wit is a part of himself; his wealth 
or his poverty is part of his fortune. The one 
is inherent in him, the other is appendant to 


him. 
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COLOR—IN DRESS, FURNITURE, AND GARDENING. 


Wiruaovt stopping to discuss the metaphysi- 
cal doctrine that we know nothing ofghe forms 
of objects but by their colors, it is very certain 
that to color we owe many of our purest and 
most enduring pleasures. Color delights both 
wise and simple, young and old; it is one of 
those luxuries that the poor man can enjoy as 
well as the rich, the ignorant as well as the 
educated; though the latter, perhaps, is better 
able to appreciate the many hues of Nature and 
of Art in the highest degree, because he knows 
the rules upon which their harmony depends, 
and how he can reproduce them at will, just as 
the musician can recall some well-remembered 
melody. 

The rules of the art of color are easily learned, 
and the principles upon which they depend can 
be tested by a few simple experiments worked 
out by the cheapest materials. With a penny- 
worth of mixed wafers, and a few slips of co- 
lored ribbon or tinted paper, the harmonies 
and the discords of color may be exemplified, 
and the eye trained to distinguish accurately 
between them. The slips of paper should be 
cut into squares or circles of about two inches 
in diameter, and by fastening wafers on them 
experiments may be multiplied without end. 
White and black paper should also be used, as 
well as white and black wafers. When white 
paper is employed it will be of advantage some- 
times to tint the paper round the wafer with its 
complementary color. Colors, or, to speak more 
correctly, lights, are said to be complementary 
when two of them, taken in certain proportions, 
produce white. This cannot be done by means 
of the paints used by artists, for causes which 
it is unnecessary to explain here; but the fact 
is true, nevertheless. Now if, rejecting indigo, 
we take the primitive colors of the rainbow, we 
get a scale to which we shall have occasion to 
refer continaally. 


Primitive. Complementary. 
MOMs Gt oy oe Eile 
et a! 
,. rere 
Yellow. . Violet. 


OOS. Gre se oO 

Red itl tats st Green. 
Strictly speaking, there are only three primary 
colors (red, yellow, and blue) which, being 
mixed, produce pure secoudary colors. In ex- 
perimentalizing on color, it will be advisable to 
sit with the back to the light, and to place the 
paper at least a yard from the eves, or farther, 

WoL. LXV.—29 


if the outline of the wafer or other object can 
be seen distinctly. It will be also necessary to 
look steadily for a few seconds, that the con- 
trasted colors may produce their full effect upon 
the eye. 

In dress, as well as in Nature, colors are 

arely seen singly. The Quaker costume may 
seem an exception to the first, but even the 
aged Quakeress mixes her buffs and drabs. A 
gentleman’s evening costume is about the near- 
est approach to uniformity, and that is a pattern 
which all would avoid if fashion were not too 
strong for them. 

Confining our choice to two colors, we shall 
soon find that those which are prettiest apart 
do not always combine harmoniously, as mauve 
and magenta. Colors are something like those 
relations who agree best the farther they live 
asunder—of course, within the limits of reason. 
The cause of this agreement in colors we shall 
see presently. As soon as you bring two colors 





into contact they lose their strongest character- 
istics, and become modified. Thus, selecting 
three strips of ribbon of the three primitive co- 
lors (red, yellow, and blue), we shall find that, 
if we place them in juxtaposition with other 
colors, they become brighter or duller according 
to circumstances, each color having a tendency 
to monopolize its own peculiar hue by subtract- 
ing it from its neighbor; like the monkeys in 
adjoining cages at the Zoological Gardens, who, 
dissatisfied with the food placed in their own 
trays, seek to eat their neighbor’s, and thus 
lose some of their own portion. 

Red + Yellow. 

When these two beautiful colors are put side 
by side, we find*that the yellow loses some of 
the red rays that enter into its composition, aid 
appears bluish, inclining even to green; while 
the red is robbed of some of its yellow, and as- 
sumes a purplish tint. 

Red + Blue. 


In this case the red parts with some of its 
blue, and, becoming yellowish, inclines to or- 
ange; while the blue, parting with some of its 
red, appears yellower, and inclines to green. 

Blue + Yellow. 

Here the biue yields up some of its yellow, 
and appears more violet ; while the yellow loses 
its blue, and thus taking up, as it were, more 
red, inclines to orange. If you put each of these 
in turn upon black or upon white, you will ob- 
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serve a similiar. modification, particularly on 
the edges. 

It is not necessary to carry these exemplifi- 
cations further, as whatever colors we use the 
effects are analogous. Hence we derive a rule 
by which we may heighten or lower the effect 
of every color without touching the color itself. 
Thus, by the juxtaposition of complementary 
colors—say, orange and blue—the intensity of 
each is increased; but if two kindred colors, 
such as blue and green, are brought together, 
the effect of each is lowered. 

Offences against good taste in color are rather 
the rule than the exception here, partly owing 
to a blind submission to the absolutism of 
fashion, partly to the configence young ladies 
feel that they are charming, however arrayed. 
It was an old monk that very ungallantly called 
woman ‘‘an animal that delights in finery.’’ 
We may accept the definition without the sneer, 
for they wear this ‘finery’? not for its own 
sake. It pleases, or ought to please, both 
wearer and spectator; but it is obvious that, 
in order to give the utmost pleasure—to feather 
the shafts of Beanty’s arrows—the eye must be 
trained so that we may arrive at the great truth 
that, ‘‘ whatever be the material, the colors se- 
lected ought to charm by their harmony, not 
offend by their discord.”” The lovely face ought 
to be the centre of a lovely picture. It is curi- 
ous to notice how often uncivilized tastes go 
right, while the civilized taste as perversely 
goes wrong. Miss Quashee, when she does not 
ape civilization, adorns her black skin with 
feathers, and flowers, and shells, and colored 
fabrics that harmonize admirably with them- 
selves and with the tropical scenery among 
which she lives. 

Every blonde beauty knows instinctively that 
blue suits her better than any other color. The 
untaught mother wraps her infant ina sky-blue 
eldak and hood. Fair young ladies are very 
fond of wearing rose-colored ribbons in contact 
with their skin, under the notion that it height- 
ens their complexion; and so it does, but ina 
way they do not anticipate, their skin actually 
assuming a greenish tint. If the color of the 
skin be too deep—too rosy—a deep red blanches 
it by contrast; a light green will increase the 
redness, and a dark green weaken it. Light 
against light, strong against strong, deepagainst 
deep, is about the best rule that can be given. 
Miss Quashee, whom we saw just now in her 
native costume, sometimes disfigures herself 
with a white satin bonnet, in order to relieve 
the darkness of her complexion, while she in 
reality makes it appear blacker than it is: a 





black bonnet would produce the desired effect. 
Black may be worn almost equally well by 
blonde and brunette, but it makes the colorless 
face still paler. By the terms “‘ blonde’”’ and 
‘*brunette,’’ which are used to express two 
different @ypes of female beauty, we would be 
understood to mean, Ist, women with light hair 
and blue eyes ; and, 2d, those with black hair 
and black eyes—the skins of each being more 
or less rosy. There is, of course, an infinite 
variety of these types, including all shades of 
hair and complexion ; and there is also a large 
number of young ladies on the border-iand be- 
tween both, whose good fortune it is to live 
upon the spoils of either. The blondes should 
make ‘‘analogy’’ their motto; the brunettes 
should arm themselves for conquest under the 
banner of ‘‘ contrast.’? Sky-blue in blonde hair, 
yellow and red, or deep orange, in black hair, 
may be taken as illustrations of these two axi- 
oms. The latter colors, in particular, tend to 
produce that blue which in the raven’s wing is 
so much admired. Pale green (not too blue) 
may be advantageously worn as dress or orna- 
ment by pale complexions; but woe to the 
young lady with ruddy cheeks, and highly- 
complexioned bust and arms, that ventures 
upon the same style, as she is likely to do, 
because it is ‘‘so becoming”’ to her sister blonde. 
Her red will become opaque and brick-dusty ; 
and the brunette will suffer in a similar way. 
But a dark green? Yes, the contrast may be 
permitted. But all light colors do not suit the 
blonde type ; for, if you put yellow ribbons by 
the side of a fair skin, the latter becomes whit- 
ish, producing that dull, lifeless tone which 
seems to have won for yellow the bad distinction 
of being the color of jealousy. Joined with 
light blue—not dark blue, or violet, or poppy 
red—it will make a pleasant mixture. It would 
best be left to dark skins, which it suits ad- 
mirably, as it brings up the roses in the cheeks, 
and abstracts or neutralizes the yellow. 

All these colors, it must be remembered, 
affect only that portion of the face brought into 
immediate contact with them. Thus, flowers 
inside the bonnet affect principally the forehead 
and temples; the bust and neck may be easily 
protected, as I have shown above; but the bare 
arm is quite defenceless ageinst unsuitable 
colors. Violet isa color generally to be avoided, 
because it has the effect of adding yellow to the 
skin, which is not an agreeable addition ; but 
if the violet does not come into immediate con- 
tact with the skin—being separated, for in- 
stance, by the hair, or by gray or yellow fabrics 
of any kind—the complexion receives no taint. 
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BY MI8S MARY DURFER. 


(Concluded from page 269.) 


CHAPTER X. 


I was at Drayton. It was a full month since 
Aunt Relie, abetted in the arbitrary proceeding 
by the truant Thane, had taken me, without 
so much as a word of assent on my part, from 
Comfort’s hospitable rooms, too small and close, 
they said, for an invalid. A full month since 
Thane, lifting me by main strength from the 
carriage, had placed me upon the sofa in Aunt 
Lyle’s pleasant parlor, in the light of her be- 
nignant presence, in the light of that congenial 
home. Body and soul were alike feeble and 
shrunken; how had vigor and volume stolen 
upon them in that atmosphere of intelligent, 
appreciating affection! A month of luxury it 
had been to me, of sheer abandonment to pre- 
sent sensation; necessarily so, at first, while 
borne down by the languor of fatigue, added to 
the lassitude that succeeded my recent illness ; 
later, also, I had permitted myself the indul- 
gence, accepting freely, and with silent thank- 
fulness, the lavish, but delicate attendance, 
bestowed upon me by these devoted friends. 

But this afternoon I aroused myself. The 
time was at hand when indolence and self-in- 
dulgence must be laidaside. Rest and pleasant 
association had restored to me somewhat of my 
wonted elasticity, and corresponding effort was 
demanded at my hands. 

In a kind of instinctive obedience to this 
newly awakened activity, I had exchanged 
my customary seat, my aunt’s own easy-chair, 
which she had insisted upon yielding to me, 
for the window seat ; where I sat, upright, with 
fixed, but vacant gaze, upon the busy street, 
or rather, upon the grave wall of buildings 
opposite, that looked chill and bare enough in 
the November light. 

I pondered, painfully, the change which I 
contemplated for myself. It was plainly my 
duty to return to Moorville and pursue my 
plan of self-maintenance. In the letters for- 
warded to me at Drayton, and retained for a 
time on account of my extreme weakness— 
letters from Alice and Lawyer Crofts—I had 
found no reason to recede from my resolution. 
And more than this, I had found none in a 
repentant missive that came to me, in like 
manner, from Ross: in which, making no 
denial of his passion for Alice, he yet durst 





intimate his willingness to consummate the 
engagement between himself and me, by a 
speedy union. 

Three months earlier, I might have writhed 
at this; not less, at this, did my womanheod 
spurn the ignoble thought; but, by the calm 
light of reason, I saw in it only a natural 
effort to repair, by external allegiance, the loss 
of the solely acceptable loyalty of the heart. 

I read this letter with emotion, truly, but, 
as I believe, with outward composure, and 
when I had done quietly dropped it into the 
grate, in the presence of them all. It was the 
only revelation that I made to these good 
friends, of my changed relations with Ross, 
By some means, however, recognition had 
come to them of something like the true posi- 
tion of my affairs; as I was more especially 
conscious, when, after a time, summoning 
bravery to meet the eyes I knew to be not 
unobservant of my act, I saw Thane’s flam- 
ing glance at the withered scroll, and felt, as 
well as saw, their indignant fire, not without a 
certain sense of gratitude, but overborne with 
painful humiliation. 

The dispatches from Robinton gave no occa- 
sion for a change in my plans. I saw my duty 
clearly; though, as I scanned my feelings in 
regard to my future, I was scarce satisfied with 
myself. This little renewal of affectionate in- 
tercourse with friends, which, properly, ought 
to have strengthened my resolution, so hardly, 
but, as I had thought, fully attained, of recon- 
cilement, or abandonment to whatever phase 
of life Providence should appoint me, had, on 
the contrary, perversely acted to wake anew 
rebellious struggles. The poor, frayed moth 
expanded in the sunshine, and panted for the 
old breadth of wing. 

‘*A fine day for to-morrow!”’ said a voice 
over my shoulder. 

It was unexpected, yet did not startle me; 
and I but went on in the same line of thought, 
in my reply :— 

‘‘To-morrow, yes, you must take me back 
to Moorville—to-morrow, Thane.”’ 

‘‘Not I! I could never see by what right 
you went there at all—the plague-spotted 
place !” 

‘“‘It’s a pleasant place, Thane.’’ 
369 
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‘* Be it so, then. We shall never let you go 
back there to lie down and die, with never a 
word to anybody.”’ 

‘*T don’t go back to die, but to live—literally, 
to live.’’ 

** You can live here.”’ 

“mer 

**Why not ?”—looking deliberately into my 
face. 

I turned my head away in some confusion. 
It would have been easy to answer, why did 
I not ’—rather than say as I did: ‘‘Will you 
go?’’ 

Thane took a hasty turn across the room, 
and, bending upon me, as he returned, a smile, 
rather strained and sickly, said: ‘* Don’t ask 
a man to cut off his right hand and pluck out 
his eye more than once in his life, Avis.”’ 

The matter of these words surprised me—the 
manner more; but I merely returned, playful- 
ly: “I’m nosuch tyrant. I simply ask a man 
to use his eyes and hands awhile for my behoof. 
A small demand, it would seem; if not—”’ 

‘© What, if not?’ 

‘*If not, I had better take the cars.’’ My 
weak nerves had made a public conveyance 
rather repugnant to me, but I gathered resolu- 
tion for the exigency. 

‘Worse and worse! Are we, then, so very 
disagreeable to you?’’ 

**On the contrary, you are only too agreea- 
ble.’’ 

I said this in all simplicity, observing with 
inward amazement its apparent effect upon my 
listener, who, making one or two hasty steps 
toward me, dropped presently very colorless 
and tremulous into a chair near by. 

** You must hold me for a heathen or worse,’’ 
I went on, ‘‘if you suppose me so ungrateful 
But I have no notion of 
going off into a rhapsody of gratitude for benefits 
for which I could surely find no commensurate 


and unappreciating. 


acknowledgment. The best way to evince my 
sense of the kindness of you all is not to draw 
upon it unreasonably. Therefore, as you have 
strengthened me up to the ability to do so, I 
hold it my duty to provide for myself. That is’’ 
—and I changed suddenly to a vein of sauciness, 
by way of spice to this rather heavy libation to 
the household divinities at Drayton. ‘' What 
I mean is—that, as you one day entered Com- 
fort’s house, in her absence, and stole away her 
apprentice, it will be wise for you to re-enter 
and replace stolen goods before her return. By 
the by, I wonder if she has returned? But 
Comfort is a dear, good woman! She’ll forgive 
you when I tell her you’ve repented.”’ 








‘* But I’ve not repented.’’ 

‘* Ah, I believe better of you; you can’t be 
so thoroughly reprobate !’’ 

‘*You speak of favors, Avis; show your 
gratitude by according me one.”’ 

‘Most willingly, within bounds of reason.” 

‘*Then content yourself with us a little 
longer—a fortnight, a month more.’’ 

My heart assented eagerly; yet, strangely 
enough, a sigh was the expression of the mixed 
sensations that possessed me as I called up my 
previous ponderings and resolutions. 

‘*Ts it so hard a penance?’’ Thane asked, 
dryly. 

‘* Very hard, indeed; the longer the roots 
grow and the deeper they are imbedded, the 
harder it becomes to pull up and transplant.” 

Thane smiled, a little more genially, as I 
fancied. ‘* But you promise ?”’ 

** Yes—a fortnight.”’ 

‘‘Then we will go to tea,’’ Thane concluded, 
drawing my arm within his own. 


I was not quite satisfied that I had done 
wisely, but the way in which Thane put it— 
‘* Show your gratitude by granting me a favor’’ 
—had made refusal decidedly inconvenient, 
though it was, indeed, as I said to myself, but 
his own delicate mode of doing me a kindness. 
Doubtless, seeing neither the buoyancy or vigor 
that he had formerly known in me, he fancied 
a longer term of rest and nursing needful to 
restore these. I was not over sanguine that 
they would return again to me, under any cir- 
cumstances. 

Yet, notwithstanding this half despondent 
tone, I found myself, as the days passed, drop- 
ping more and more into my old ways, into 
the self-oblivion and abandon that are wont to 
mark healthfulness, not less of the inner than 
of the outer man. Self-forgetfulness did not, of 
course, favor self-scrutiny ; but the change was 
apparent to me in many ways—perhaps most 
clearly manifest as reflected in the friendly 
countenances around me; in the gentle smiles 
of Aunt Lyle, in the mischievous, teazing hu- 
mor of Aunt Relie, in the inspiring approval of 
Thane. 

Thane had not, indeed, altered his nature; 
but the ready ear, the brisk response, the ap- 
preciating glance with which he was wont to 
recognize and foster any approach to gayety 
or even to the perverse, rambling chitchat of 
his early companion, left no room for the im- 
pression of undue taciturnity. And more espe- 
cially now that singular characteristic of Thane, 
definable only as an irresistible inspiration to 
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demonstrativeness in me, proved the very 
breath of life to my torpid energies. The zest 
with which I renewed my association with 
Thane showed well that I had missed him. If 
there were needed anything farther to impress 
this fact upon me, it was afforded by the few 
days of absence that occurred near the close of 
the stipulated fortnight. 


‘* He ’s gone,’’ said Aunt Relie, one morning, 
By way of response to my surprised survey of 
the breakfast-table spread for three only. 

I dropped into my chair with a vague sensa- 
tion of uneasiness. So had that same personage 
vanished away once before, when I did not see 
him again for months. Aunt Relie, whether or 
not cognizant of the thought, put it into words 
in a fashion of her own :— 

‘That boy Thane! there’s no depending 
upon him. I thought we had him safely enough 
for the present. In fact, I had just made up 
my mind that we would put up with you, Avis, 
the remainder of our days, for the sake of keep+ 
ing him with us.”’ 

‘“‘It might be safe first to learn if the cross 
were likely to secure the crown,” I suggested, 
flushing a little under her arch glances. 

‘* Exactly what I meant to do, my dear. I 
was to broach the matter this very day, when, 
lo! the will-o’-wisp ’s—where ?” 

‘* Thane has goue to B ,”’ said Aunt Lyle, 





quietly but significantly. 

It was very evident what occasion Thane 
He had waited 
only for releasz from some pressing engagements 


might have for going to B——. 


in order that he might in person conduct nego- 
tiations relating to the restoration of Cherry- 
wold. I rejoiced at the prospect of a speedy 
adjustment of this business. Unless the feel- 
ings of Ross had materially changed, there was 
no doubt of an amicable settlement; but I did 
not like to think of these two persons together 
in any way, animated as they were by mutual 
aversion. I wished also that Thane had stayed 
at home just those few days of grace that re- 
mained to me. 

But, with whatever secret bodings I may 
have regarded this meeting of the negotiators, 
and with whatever of impatience or tedium 
I may have awaited the result, I took care that 
my clouds should not gloom the peaceful at- 
mosphere of the little household—greater care, 
as it appeared to me, that, during the first 
day of Thane’s absence, Aunt Lyle, at least, 
was agitated by a wistful sort of discomposure, 
discernible in unwonted nervous movements, 
together with an anxious hovering of the large 
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dark eyes about myself, as if they thought 
thus to penetrate the true poise of the heart, 
that might naturally be supposed to halt, if not 
between two opinions, yet, between two per- 
sons, and likely to incline, with greater favor, 
to the latter proprietor of the disputed pro- 
perty. 

Becoming aware of this scrutiny, probably 
more than half involuntary, on the part of my 
aunt, I was glad to realize no need of a guard 
upon my feelings and movements, having been, 
at the first, so eager an advocate for the Grey- 
stone claim, as, even at that period of fullest 
sympathy with Ross, to call forth from him a 
well remembered reproach; apd if anything 
in wy connection with the affair followed me, 
in those three days, it was that little chance 
remark: ‘I believe, indeed, you care more for 
him than for myself!’ bringing always a faint 
electric twinge, and furnishing the text for 
many an inquisitorial proceeding against the 
poor heart thus arraigned. It might be nothing 
more than natural, that it should recur in vin- 
dication of my position on the side of justice— 
but why the foolish, obsolete charge should 
haunt me so pertinaciously, just at this time, 
I leave to the acumen of inquisitors more suc- 
cessful than myself. 

Another problem also—why, on the after- 
noon of Thane’s expected arrival, having 
passed the time of his absence in nervous 
eagerness for his return, I deliberately donned 
bonnet and shawl, and sallied forth for an 
airing—which I was now able to seek on plea- 
sant, sunshiny days, perversely seeking it, 
this day, in a direction exactly opposite to the 
one that would have brought to me an earlier 
I put the said pro- 
position to myself, had 
advanced a few yards on my course, and an- 
swered it, in an off-hand, illogical kind of way, 
to the effect, that it would probably be satis- 
factory to Thane and his mother to discuss 


meeting with the traveller. 
seriously, when I 


their affairs (éte-a-téte. 

The route chosen had become a familiar one 
to me, from the circumstance of its compara- 
tive retirement, leading, as it did, through an 
unfrequented street; where quiet homes, no 
longer mere packed lodgings and refectories, 
maintained a respectful distance from each 
other, and from the one prominent edifice, a 
church built of stone, and of Gothic aspiration, 
that served to give character to this otherwise 
tame passage to the open country ; whose most 
attractive feature was found in a picturesque 
basin, the head waters of the rushing current, 
that had been the grand impetus to the growth, 
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as it still continued to be the generous resource 
for the prosperity of Drayton. 

Toward this pond, purling cheerily within 
its fringé of copse, brown and sere in late 
November, I trod my way thoughtfully, yet 
not unmindful of the sweet influences of a 
sunny sky, and a mild, still atmosphere, for it 
was one of those rare days, that chance upon 
the bleak autumn, a hazy, bland reflex of the 
southward borne summer, thoughtfully, but 
not now despondently; so, already, had the 
happy round of friendly association, the re- 
turning elasticity of health, penetrated to the 
secret lairs of unrest and melancholy. 

My effort tg dispel anxiety, and diffuse 
cheerfulness, during Thane’s absence, had 
brought advantage to myself, not less than to 
my eompanions. In emphatic commendation 
of the accession of sprightliness, Aunt Relie, 
to her former resolution, of holding me as a 
pledge for Thane, instituted an amendment, 
by virtue of which, I was to be detained for 
my own agreeableness. It may look to be of 
small account, but, from even this little social 
achievement, I gathered inspiration. 

Indeed, when it is premised that the defec- 
tion of Ross, especially adapted, as it would 
appear, to establish in my mind, distrust of 
others—had acted no less unhappily to arouse 
or intensify distrust of self—at least in the 
one choice quality of securing truthful and 
enduring regard, sunshine and sun-warmth to 
the otherwise polar gloom of the heart, it may 
well be evident, how, through the medium of 
unsought, disinterested kindness, sustained 
and aided moreover by the groundwork of pre- 
vious reflection and resolution, there may have 
arisen upon my recent illness a doubly curative 
process, an influx of genuine healthful vitality 
into my spiritual as into my physical being. 

Whether or not this view comprises all the 
influences potent for the change, it is certain 
that when, now, I again found myself looking 
forward to my duties at Moorville, my thoughts 
no longer ran, as heretofore, in hopelessly tur- 
bid channels, but had canght some rills from 
a purer fount, upon which light from the inner 
glory brooded softly, as the violet sky over the 
limpid mere. 

The sun, with nether rim on the edge of the 
distant hills, shone through the vista of the 
street as I re-entered it, mellowing the accus- 
tomed glare from the rows of white houses, 
pranking windows, and door-knobs, and sign- 
boards, in pomp of golden sheen; waking 
even a reluctant. blush upon the church win- 
as it were consciously, within 


dows, retiring, 





their deep, granite settings. I had a liking 
for this church. Not that its proportions were 
conceived with strict conformity to the laws of 
comeliness—this may, or may not have been 
the case, I am no judge—but it had upon mea 
certain impressive power, that I believe per- 
tains, in a greater or less degree, to every 
structure of massive stone, and always, in 
passing, I choose the side opposite, pausing, 
half-involuntarily, to take my fill of the living 
beauty that can thus be made to inform tlfe 
dead rock. 

Following this habit, I stood in my customary 
contemplative attitude, anmindful of the tran- 
sient wonder of tripping school maidens and 
tricksy manikins, but turning my eyes quickly, 
at last, when there came the sound of a more 
measured tread, as I fancied, a familiar tread, 
bringing always nearer that erect figure; 
surely, I couid not mistake, the manly mien, 
the shapely head, the rather thin features, 
animated by those intense, blackish-gray eyes ; 
it could be none other; there stood before me, 
Thane, with those same expressive eyes wan- 
dering over me for an instant, the more fully 
to take in my position. 

‘* Are you studying for. a sketch, Avis, that 
you must needs run away this evening, and 
make me come all this way to find you?’’ was 
the greeting that accompanied the firm clasp 
of the hand, which drew mine at once within 
his arm. 

‘‘Run away! who ran first, and for three 
whole days ?”’ 

‘* Ah, yourhumble servant! Did Jrun away? 
I did not know it. But where have you been? 
You are tired. You’ve waiked too far!’’ 

I did not wonder at this series of exclama- 
tions ; but I did wonder at the tremor in myself 
that called them forth. 

‘*You must rest before we go farther; that 
is plain—somewhere, here, on these steps !’’ 

“So retired, and sheltered, I suppose,” 
laughing. ‘*‘No, I am not fatigued.’’ But I 
must have been, certainly. 

‘Let us goon,’’ I urged; ‘‘I shall be better, 
presently.” 

‘¢ Then we will goon, presently.’’? And Thane 
persisting, led the way up the steps, and placed 
himself beside me upon the threshold of the 
church, within the deep embrasure, where, if 
not quite hidden, we were effectually screened 
from observation. 

‘*And so I ran away?’’ Thane began, when 
we were well seated. ‘‘I went to B——, 
Avis.”’ 

“Yes; Aunt Lyle told me.” 
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“Aye? She told you my errand, then ?”’ 

‘*No; but I guessed it.’’ 

‘*To secure Cherrywold? Well—’’ 

I waited gravely for the unfolding. 

‘*No curiosity ! that is not like you, Avis. 
But Cherrywold is safe once more.’’ 

**T am very, very gldd, Thane !’’ 

** And we are all to go back there, Avis,” 
emphasizing the a/l, and passing an arm about 
me, to draw me nearer to himself. 

** We are all to go back,’’ he repeated, ‘‘ when 
the trees bloom again, and the robins come out 
of the swamps. Iran down there for a day, 
while I was at Robinton, to see that all was 
right.” 

** You went to Robinton 

** Tes.” 

‘*To Heath Place ?”’ 

** Yes.” 

‘* And whom did you see there ?’’ 

‘*T saw there Mrs. Heath and Mrs. Lowe, 


,? 


”” A pause ensued, in which, finding my 


and— 
labored breathing a little too prominent, I cut 
it off by the venture— 

‘* And Mr. Sands ?”’ 

‘*Yes; he was not, as I had supposed, at 
}——."' 

‘* Tle was friendly, Thane, of course ?”’ 

‘* Friendly!’’ a faint hollow laugh accompanied 
the exclamation. 

‘*‘That is—I mean, he did not demur to the 
evidence you produced. What did he say to 
it?” 

** He said, ‘ Jt was a pity it came so late” As 
if I had not felt that keenly enough !”’ 

‘Too late!’? Imurmured. ‘‘ That too late is 
his evil genius, Thane. Things aré always too 
I re- 
pented the hasty words, quickly, when my 


late for him, or he is too early for them.” 
, J 


companion took them up with so much heat. 

**Too late or too early! It is well said, the 
shallow, false—’’ 

I laid my hand deprecatingly upon the 
clenched hand that enforced these epithets. 

‘* People are often truest, in the best sense of 
the word, when they appear most faithless.”’ 

Involuntarily Iscreened my eyes from Thane’s 
searching gaze as he ejaculated with apparently 
painful hesitancy— 

** You do not care forhim? Not now, surely ?’’ 

I said nothing. 

** Avis !”’ 

The arm that had continued to hold me fell 
slowly away. 

‘** Avis | Avis !’’ with reproachful vehemence. 

I felt relief that I saw my way clearly at last, 
and, drawing a deep breath, began deliberately. 


ne 


‘* Yes: I care for him.”’ 

The falling arm quite withdrawn, was folded 
tightly with its fellow across the chest, panting 
visibly ; and, as the favoring light fell upon the 
now erect figure, it revealed to me the contorted 
lineaments that in all my association with 
Thane, I had remarked but once before. Were 
the loss and the recovery of an estate one and 
the same thing? 

‘‘T am surelI care for him,’’ I resumed, looking 
frankly while I spoke, into the eyes that were 
almost fierce, ‘* but only as the prospective hus- 
band of Alice.’’ 

The knitted brows relaxed, the grieved stern- 
ness yielded, as Thane interrogated, but just 
above a whisper— 

**That is a/l, Avis ?”’ 

‘¢ That is all.” 

A little girl, skipping down the street, peered 
curiously, for an instant, into the shadowed 
niche. 

‘* We had better go home now,”’ I suggested. 

‘*Not yet!” 
former seat, going on, as he did so, with rapid 
** Avis, that man is my enemy! 


And the speaker found his 


earnestness. 
he has never been anything else; constitutional 
Only this’”’— 


and a hand closed over mine, while the utter- 


with him, I believe; let it pass. 


ance grew so husky that I caught it almost 
painfully—‘‘ he robbed me! of house and land! 
I might have forgiven him that, but not content 
with the shell he took also the kernel, despoiled 
me of all that made life comely or endurable, 
my enjoyment in the present, my hope for the 
future | 
Have they ?”’ 

I sat still and breathless, thinking not so 
much of the immediate bearing of the words, 


Avis, these have come back to me! 


as making from them a key to the past, over 
which my mind wandered, gathering up a 
wealth of love too long locked to my blinded 
senses. Thane broke the pause. 
‘“*Why are you so still, Avis? Have you no 
word for me—not one !”’ 

‘* What can I say ?”’ I asked, as half wakened 
from a sort of helpless bewilderment. 

‘*What you will, or must, Avis, but some- 
thing!” 

‘Well, then, my good Thane, do I under- 
stand you? Iam not quite sure.’’ 
‘But you must be sure. I ask you to be 
my wife, Avis, to say that you love me as I do 
you—as I have, all these years that we have 
walked and talked together, thought together, 
would that I could add, felt together !’’ 

I brushed my hand over my eyes, dimmed 


by other than the gathering twilight. 
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‘Ts this so, really so, Thane ?”’ 

The response, oral, was but faintly audible ; 
but Thane added— 

** Really and truly. 

** Ah, I thank you!” 

‘*Not the word,’’ shaking his Lead with an 
air of dissatisfaction, half playful, half serious. 

** And I need you, Thane!”’ 

‘Not quite right’’—the closing lips, never- 
theless, signed upon mine a moiety of approval. 

**T have needed you, always, I think, though 
I did but half know it. Will that do?’’ 

** Better, much better! once more, please! 
I am waiting, listening’”’— 

‘Ah, then, just to content you, Thane; I 
am tolerably persuaded that’’—the ear intent 
came very near the pausing lips—‘‘ that I’’— 


And you, Avis?” 


** Love,’’ prompted Thane. 

** Yes, love you!”’ 

** That will do”—followed by a double posi- 
tion of arms, together with something very like 
a summing up of the oral units aforesaid; and 
‘We may go home now.”’ 

We walked homeward: I, tenderly and heed- 
fully upborne by the manly vigor of Thane, 
thenceforward, through many days, as [ hoped, 
to bemy guardand guide. Not the less grateful 
was the sense of secure repose that came to me 
then—not the less dear that I had been left for 
a time to walk, solitary, upon darkling shores. 

**T fear Aunt Relie’s tea has waited,’’ Thane 
said, as we stepped through the gate. 

‘*Aunt Relie, and Aunt Matty, what will they 
say ?’’ I mused, half aloud. 

A few chrysanthemums, the last of the sea- 
son, still brightened Aunt Relie’s little flower- 
pot. Thane broke their stems, smilingly, say- 
ing, as he handed them to me and pointed 
successively to the colors— 

‘* You remember, Avis! ‘ Chrysanthemum, 
red—so, so. Chrysanthemum, white, ete.’ ’’ 

I took the proffered flowers and carried them 
to my lips, laughingly, though my eyes were a 
bit humid. So, also, I think were Aunt Lyle’s 
when, a little later, Thane placed my hand in 
hers, with the significant remark— 

‘Avis will go to Cherrywold with us, 
mother !”’ 

** T said it, and I knew it !”’ cried Aunt Relie, 
holding me very fast ; ‘‘ you ’ll not goto Moor- 
ville !”’ 

But I did go to Moorville, nevertheless, where 
I dutifully cut and sewed Comfort’s de laine, 
under her enthusiastic supervision, listening 
the while to her merry account of the haps and 
mishaps of travel, well interlarded with regrets 
that I had not consented to share them, or to 
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take her place, instead of taking the fever, 
which she made no scruple of deciaring to have 
heen a judgment upon me for my obstinacy ; 
and then, the gown duly completed, proceeded 
to unfold my latest programme for the future ; 
shielding myself, as I might, from the conse- 
quence of this mischievous freak of delay, a 
good-natured scolding, which, however, the 
warm-hearted seamstress generously crowned 
with a promises to get up for me a bridal ward- 
robe fit for a duchess. 

It was after my arrival at Moorville that a 
letter from Alice came to me; full of the intense 
ardor natural to her novel position, and penned 
with characteristic ingennousness :— 


Dear, DEAR Avis: You tell me you have been 
ill; Iam sosorry! Why did not you Jet me 
know, that I might have come to nurse you? 
I am glad Aunt Relie took you home with her 
at last; it was so naughty of you to go away 
to Moorville, when all the time we thought you 
with them. And then to beill, all alone! I 
think I should have died of fright ; but I am 
such a poor chicken, I am sure I could not be 
like you in anything—so good and noble! And 
this reminds me of what 1 am going to tell you. 
I hope you will forgive me, if I do wrong in 
writing it, as I know you have forgiven me all 
the other wrong doing. I could not bear you 
should learn it first from that careless, meddle- 
I am to be married at 
Christmas to—Mr. Ross Sands. It seems so 
strange to me to think of it! But you must 
know I think more of him than all the world 
beside, except, of course, you and mamma! I 
want you to come to the wedding. I want you 
to come home now. Do come. And then, I 
want you to go and live with us at B———.._ It 
will be so nice, and we will make it right pleas- 
ant for you; I know we can. 

Oh, we are allto besohappy! Only, I must 
whisper to you, softly, how our neighbor, Mr. 
Hoard, whom you did not quite like, I remem- 
ber, and whom I cannot help thinking very 
queer, has taken to being wonderfully useful 
and polite to mamma; so that I, and Ross too, 
have a surmise, that he will get beforehand 
with us, and we, therefore, not be able to per- 
suade her to live with us. Won’t that be too 
bad! What could I do without her! But I don’t 
mean to think of it at all, only I felt as though I 
must relieve my mind to you. 

Do write, and say you will come soon. I 
have such a mountain of things to tell you. 
Mamma sends love, and I, too. 

Always your loving 


some Mrs. Grundy. 


Sister Exsiz. 
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My breath came a little more quickly and 
audibly than usual while I perused this letter ; 
and an involuntary ah / escaped me at the allu- 
sion te our shrewd neighbor Hoard; but—Did 
I go to the wedding ? 

No. I preferred to postpone my experience 
of weddings till, one day, when the months of 
frost were gone ; when Comfort had toiled and 
rejoiced over the promised trousseau, to her 
heart’s content ; when, moreover, Cherrywold 
was gleaming in nuptial white, and glad with 
the epithalamy of robins and bluebirds; and 
we all, in the prophetic words of Hannah, ‘‘came 
to live there together.”’ 

And if to this day, upon convenient occasions, 
the same damsel of dogmatic tendencies is 
wont to asseverate that ‘‘ Greystone place ain’t 
Heath Place, anyhow!’’ she seldom fails to 
temper the otherwise derogatory averment, by 
concluding: ‘‘’Tis a snug farm, though; and 
for all that ’s come ’n’ gone, I reckon some folks 
take ’s much comfort ’s they ever did!” 





BEHOLD THE LION OF THE TRIBE OF 
JUDAH, THE ROOT OF DAVID HATH 
PREV AILED.—Rev. v. 5. 


Loox forth from the battlement, watchmen of Zion! 
Look forth to yon hill, on whose summit afar, 

*Neath the deep clouds of terror that round it are lying, 
The hosts of the mighty are gathered for war. 

There waged is that battle, predicted for ages, 
All heaven for its witness, all earth for its prize; 

O say, ‘mid the gloom where that dread conflict rages, 
Does the ensign of Jesse still wave to the skies? 


Kings, prophets, and priests, from yon heaven bending 
over, 
Gaze breathlessly downward, intent on the fight; 
And poised on bright pinions, the cherubim hover 
"Mid the gloom that o’ershadows that cross-crested 
height, 
And the tombs bursting wide, and the temple vail rend- 
ing, 
Proclaim what deep awe is investing the day; 
O watchmen! look forth—while his people defending, 
How fareth our prince ’mid the fieree closing fray ? 


O Zion! thy captain, though bleeding and wounded, 
Still bears him serene ‘mid the press of his foes ; 
And the standard of Jesse, though flercely surrounded, 
Still floats o’er the battle, sublime as it rose! 
Hark! heard you that shout? See, the darkness is 
clearing, 
And the light bursts again that was shadowed with 
gloom ; 
And lo, through the fast flying shades they are bearing 
The Conqueror down from the cross to the tomb. 


No peans of victory joyfully hail him, 
As down from the red field he’s breathlessly borne, 
But the race he has ransomed all blindly assail him 
With dark frowns of vengeance, with loud cries of 
scorn, 





Pale, pale, is his brow, and the wrath of the foeman 
Has marked his bright visage with many a scar; 
Yet the shield of the Spartan, the car of the Roman, 

Ne’er bore such a victor ’mid shouts from the war. 


““'Tis finished!’’ See Justice, her terrors foregoing, 
Retires from the field at that conquering word; 
She has seen the rich blood of the sacrifice flowing, 
And cancelled the sentence and flung down the sword. 
And lo, on the brow of yon heaven fast clearing, 
The symbol of safety resplendently shone, 
Where the angel of mercy in beauty appearing, 
Her emerald rainbow flings bright round the throne, 


Descend from the field of thy fame, Judah's lion! 
When the standards of earth shall in darkness be 
furled, 
Thy name shall inherit the praises of Zion, 
And the flag of thy triumph shall wave o’er the world. 
*Bove the front ranks of faith shall it Mutter undaunted 
O’er the brown torrid tracts, o’er the white Arctie 
snows, 
And wherever that all-conquering banner is planted, 
The glad singing desert shall bloom like the rose, 


*T will wave ’mid the gloom where the prisoner is sigh- 
ing, 
And the pale, drooping captive shall bound from his 
chain ; 
’Twill wave o'er the couch where the weary is dying, 
And the dim eye shall brighten ‘mid darkness and 
pain. 
‘Neath its fold shall the gathering nations assemble, 
And the darkness shall flee, and the crescent grow 
pale, 
And Baal shall bow prostrate, and Nebo shall tremble 
When that conquering flag flings its folds to the gale. 


AUTUMN WINDS. 
BY NETTIE LEE CRANDALL. 


Tur autumn winds are sighing 
Around our home to-night; 

They tell me that my weary eyes 
Will never see the morning light; 

They murmur softly, mother dear, 
That I am dying now— 

Yet shed for me no bitter tear— 
Dear mother, list, they whisper now, 

These winds around me sighing, 
That softly fan my fevered brow, 
They tell me I am dying now— 
Sweetest mother, hearest thou? 

They tell me I am dying. 


But other tones are whispering, 
More thrilling and more sweet— 
They say they ‘ll bear me gently on 
My heavenly home to greet ; 
And when mine eyelids close at last 
And hushed is this faint breath, 
They ’ll bear me, with their shelt'ring wings, 
Through the dark gates of death. 
Sweet angels light this darkened room, 
I see them floating o’er me now, 
I feel their soft wings fan my brow, 
As they whisper, ‘‘ Thou art welcome home!” 
They whisper, “‘ Thou art welcome!”’ 








THE ROMANCE OF AUNT MARY’S LIFE. 


BY M. H. D. 


**Morner, was Aunt Mary always so quiet 
and lovable ?”’ I asked, as I folded up my work 
preparatory to our usual evening chat. A sor- 
rowful look passed over my mother’s face, and 
she soberly replied :— 

‘*My dear Fannie, there was a time when 
my sister Mary was the most joyous and mirth- 
loving amongst us; but a cloud early o’ersha- 
dowed her life, and though I believe she sees 
the silver lining, for years she groped in dark- 
ness. But why do you ask?” 

‘* Because it seems so strange to me that she, 
possessing such innate nobility of character, 
should not have gone, when her heart was 
young and fresh, to gladden the home of some 
good man, and ‘setting herself to him like mu- 
sic to noble words,’ have been justly noted as 
a model wife and mother. Surely she is not 
that most rare of all anomalies—an old maid 
from necessity.’’ 

For a moment my mother appeared to be 
undecided; then coming nearer to me, she 
said :-— 

“You are young, and have most glorious 
anticipations for the future ; but if the perusal 
of a leaf in the book of my sister’s heart will be 
of any good to you, I give it as a warning that 
you, like her, may not be wrecked when your 
hopes for the future are highest. 

‘*Mary had been in society for a year when 
I returned from school, and already had I 
heard accounts of her unimpressibility or cold- 
ness; and I thought they who judge you 
thus know you not as I do, my much-loved 
sister, or they would not thus slander the no- 
blest heart that ever breathed. At home, where 
all the best and holiest affections shine forth, 
she was pre-eminent, and while we accorded to 
her superior intellectual strength, we knew 
that, however veiled to the world it might be, 
she possessed a gentle, loving, and self-sacri- 
ficing nature. Handsome, according to the 
common acceptation of the term, less partial 
critics than myself taught me to see she was 
not; yet her large dark eyes, ever beaming 
with intelligent feeling; made her lovable and 
fascinating. We were very gay that winter, 
and went out much together, and soon I noticed 
that reserve which I heard ascribed to her. 
Kind and courteous to all as friends, she wished 
no lovers. 
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“T used to amuse myself by speculating 
upon the time when she would meet the magi- 
cian who would enthral her heart and for whom 
she would leave all, and would have to realize 
that though one of us, she was not amongst us. 
With her preconceived ideas of all that was 
manly and noble, I often wondered how Edward 
Francis came up to her standard ; but, from the 
time she met him, her soul went forth to meet 
his, and she judged him for her mate. Her 
hour of awakening had come, and when Love 
craved admittance at the door of her heart, she 
admitted him, welcomed him joyously, and felt 
no fears. To me there was about our new 
acquaintance a lack of energy and certain vas- 
cillating disposition, which, however much I 
might like the man, would render him an ob- 
ject of distrust. Intellectually he appreciated 
Mary, for she was a woman he would be proud 
of in any circle. It was a rich treat to hear 
them criticize a new work. Step by step her 
well-regulated mind would follow the author 
through the intricacies of thought, and her 
keen appreciation of a beautiful idea or noble 
deed showed that it awakened a response within 
her soul, whilst his more worldly judgment 
taught her to separate some as dross where she 
would fain believe all pure gold. He was a 
skilful analyzer of character, and for a time 
made her his study; and by well-directed en- 
couragement he could call forth her better feel- 
ings, and make it worth while for her to be her 
best self. From such a state of affairs to that 
of love the step was not far, and in a short time 
he was her declared lover. Not by words did 
we learn her new-found happiness; but a cer- 
tain buoyancy seemed to be diffused through 
her nature and a gladness to beam forth from 
her eyes. It was beautiful to see one hitherto 
so proud and self-reliant absolutely lean upon 
him, her reserve all melt away, and all be con- 
fided to this one man, and he, according to my 
taste, no uncommon one; still, to her he was 
the one perfect, and I sorrowed, fearing that 
she might be rudely awakened from her dream 
of bliss to find that she had been worshipping 
an ideal, that her hope-star had fled, and her 
soul seek in vain to find love’s beautiful Pleiad. 
Had she been more careless and indifferent 
towards him, I believe she would have held 
him more firmly and enduringly ; but she her- 
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self knew no jealousy, and by that she judged 
him. 

**For a few weeks all went on happily; but 
I could see that gradually his bonds were be- 
coming irksome. He was restless and dissatis- 
fied in her society, and naught could charm 
him. But she was not the woman to be the 
pet and plaything of his idle hours, for it was 
when he was noblest and best, when in his 
most elevated moods that he was her equal. 
The fact could be disguised no longer—he was 
indifferent to her; and I felt confident that, 
once convinced of his unworthiness, she would 
make no effort to win him back. 

‘*He had been absent from town for several 
days, and during that time I saw that Mary 
was nerving herself to give him up. Hearing 
of his return, she sent for him. He came won- 
deringly, for it was an unusual thing for her 
to request his presence. I waited up stairs for 
the result, knowing that if Edward Francis left 
early, ’twas as a free man; and I was not dis- 
appointed, for at nine o’clock I heard the street 
door close, and I knew that he had gone and 
left my sister in sadness. Then I sat impa- 
tiently, and waited for her to come. At last 
she came quietly in. One glimpse at her pale, 
tearless face was enough to anger me, and I 
broke forth in a fierce torrent of invectives 
against man’s perfidy. A countenance more in 
sorrow than in anger was upturned to mine, 
and a low voice, quivering with suppressed 
emotion, said :— 

***Surely you would not wish me that hardest 
of all fates—a loving yet unloved wife? Ed- 
ward followed the dictates of his conscience. 
He respects me, I trust; but he has no love to 
give.’ 

“Here I interposed something about pride 
and honor, but she interrupted me— 

***Talk to me not of pride. Hitherto I have 
gloried in it; but now where are my fond 
imaginings of future joys? My most precious 
offering has been rejected! Henceforth I have 
no need of my woman’s heart. I am alone!’ 

**Consolation at this time would, I saw, be 
of no avail, and through the entire night she 
lay by my side perfectly calm, no sob or moan 
giving evidence of her inward agony. But the 
tempter was strong within her, and whispered 
that she had been deceived, that her affections 
had been given where they were not valued, 
that she had been trifled with; but memory 
told her that he Aad loved her, for she had 
been the recipient of those unmistakable mani- 
festations of interest springing up between kin- 
dred hearts, and her sense of justice taught her 





to think no ill of the faithless one, but bear it 
meekly, and trust to ‘Him who doeth all 
things well.’ 

‘They speak foolishly who tell of strong, 
deep affections being uprooted in a single night. 
Can that which has for months been growing 
and strengthening, fairly incorporating itself 
with your being—can all this die in a day ora 
week? The hardest, sharpest pang may be 
overcome in that time, but the heart struggles 
on and on until all love dies for want of aliment. 
What occurred during that interview none knew 
save myself. She met him calmly, and asked 
if he had been mistaken in the feelings which 
he had professed for her, and offered to release 
him. I believe there was a hope still linger- 
ing that he would not take advantage of her 
generosity, but would be all to her he had 
been. But no; he accepted her release, and 
begged for her friendship. He told her that, 
while he should revere and respect her as a 
true woman, admire her talents, candor bade 
him say that he would be acting the part of a 
hypocrite did he profess other feelings than 
those of the deepest and most abiding friend- 
ship. She bent down and kissed his forehead 
in token of the new bond between them, and 
he left her. To do the man justice, I believe 
he was sincere, although she had to suffer by 
his mistake. 

‘¢ From that night she was a changed being ; 
the merry, joyous, girlish feelings were all 
gone, and she came forth a woman purified and 
sanctified by the trial through which she had 
passed. She looked to a Higher Power, and 
strength was granted. Not in one duty as a 
daughter or sister did she fail. She seemed to 
have taken a vow of self-abnegation, and to live 
that she might make others happy. 

‘‘Time passed, and we frequently met E4- 
ward. Fora while he seemed in doubt as to 
how she would treat him, but she gave him to 
understand that he was on precisely the same 
footing as her other acquaintances. She was 
to him all he had asked—his good friend; no- 
thing more. At length he left the town, and we 
seldom heard of him save as rising in his pro- 
fession and still unmarried. He evidently was 
in no hurry to form fresh heart-ties. Perhaps 
the wreck he had made of one fresh, loving, 
and confiding being was like a skeleton in his 
closet. 

‘¢At home all went on peacefully. Mary 
was quieter, and, if possible, more lovely than 
before ; and as I saw her true worth appreciated, 
and homage rendered her by talented men, I 
indulged in a faint hope that the flowers of love 
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which had been so cruelly wilted in her heart 
might bloom afresh under the culture of some 
noble mind. I might have known her better, 
for the joyous scenes of her love’s bright day 
had flitted into the past, but her heart retained 
it as the present, st11L; and while, on the 
other hand, memory pointed to the retrospect, 
awakening a lingering regret, yet hope caught 
up the reflected rays, and, casting a path of light 
before her, showed her a future through which 
she might walk honorably and truly, though 
alone. Iwas married after that, and when our 
father died, she came to live with us, and as- 
sist in the training of my household band, 
headed by you, my dar thter. I was not sur- 
prised to hear soon after that Edward Francis 
was married, and was curious to see the woman 
whom he had selected in preference to my 
peerless sister, so I hailed with delight the an- 
nouncement they were coming to the town, and 
we would have the pleasure of meeting them 
at a large bridal party. 

‘* With more than usual care I assisted Mary 
to dress, resolved that she should look her very 
best, and, with feelings not to be described, 
looked forward to their meeting, for I was anx- 
ious to see if she-really was the calm, cheerful, 
yet imperturbable being we every day saw, 
having conquered every emotion save friend- 
ship. The happy pair made their appearance. 
The bride was one of those pretty, childish 
creatures, not capable of any very deep feel- 
ings, and easily influenced for good or evil. She 
would cling confidingly to him, never question 
the wisdom of his doings—in short, had no will 
but his. He soon sought Mary, and eagerly 
extended his hand for a grasp. He was not 
disappointed. The mild clear eyes were up- 
raised to his, and a sweet voice wished him all 
the joy which his bright prospects seemed to 
promise. He begged the honor of himself pre- 
senting her to his wife, and I fancied a start of 
surprise when, on leading her up to the lively 
little creature, he named her as an old and dear 
friend, whose counsels had done much for him 
in bygone days. I saw Mary try to draw her 
out—to discover something of her inner nature 
—but she was volatile, free, frank, and gay, 
not such a woman as would have a permanent 
influence over the vacillating mind of Edward. 

** Years rolled on, our family increased, yet 
atill Mary remained with us. Suitors she had, 
men of influence and position, yet towards all 
she maintained that calm, sisterly demeanor, 
which none could mistake. Of her early lover 
we heard nothing, until on looking over a paper 
I saw the announcement of his wife’s death, 








and we subsequvntly heard that he had left for 
Europe. What occurred during that time will 
not interest you, my child. Without going 
into particulars, I will tell you that he returned 
much benefited by his tour, and I was not sur- 
prised to find him seek our home frequently. 
He had matured into a noble man. His mind 
had expanded by travel and intercourse with 
scientific persons, and a naturally good taste 
eagerly drank in the beauties of foreign land- 
scape. His descriptions were graphic, and 
were dashed off in a style well calculated to 
entertain, and besides being an admirable nar- 
rator, he united that rare good quality of being 
a good listener. He came ostensibly to see 
your father, but we were not deceived; we 
knew the magnet which once more attracted 
him. Mary received him at all times pleas- 
antly, and her eye would burn with almost 
youthful fervor, when revisiting with him in 
imagination the beauties of the Old World. 
But I could see he did not know in what posi- 
tion he stood. Would he again mould her to 
his will, or would she reject him? And he was 
once more restless and troubled, but from a 
different cause than formerly. The cool self- 
possession of the man was giving way before 
the doubt of the lover. At last he confessed 
all—that he could not be content with her 
friendship, and begged her to forget the follies 
of the boy, and accept the honest and sincere 
love of the man. 

‘¢¢ Edward,’ she said, ‘your avowal comes 
too late. Years ago I offered you my most pre- 
cious treasure—my woman’s love. My gift 
was not acceptable, and that knowledge caused 
me such struggles, as you with your cooler 
temperament would never dream of; but from 
that source which is ever ready, I obtained 
comfort and consolation. When I met with 
your bride, my heart prompted the wishes of 
happiness to which my lips gave utterance, 
but the freshness and joy of my life is gone, I 
cannot be your wife.’ 

‘‘He did not understand the motive which 
influenced her, for he persevered in his suit, 
and bade her look back through a long vista of 
years, and by the memory of her early love to 
grant his prayer. 

“«*T cannot, oh, I cannot!’ she said ; ‘plead 
with me no longer. Do not attempt to kindle 
the embers of a dead affection. Speak not of 
former scenes, for they are graven indelibly 
upon my heart; but there is no response to 
your entreaties.’ 

“‘ He left her a sadder and less selfish man, 
for at last he saw her nobility of soul, recog- 
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nized her true woman’s worth. Such is the 
history of your Aunt Mary’s life. Do you 
blame her for remaining true to the dictates of 
her heart ?’’ 

A ready ‘‘No’’ was upon my lips when the 
tea bell sounded, and we were summoned to 
another room. We were all seated ere Aunt 
Mary entered. Although always to me an ob- 





ject of the most intense affection, she was in- 
spfred with a new interest, and I thought, who, 
on gazing upon her placid countenance, would 
ever imagine that such feelings and emotions 
had struggled in her breast, or that she had 
passed through so many trying scenes, ere she 
became an old maid. 
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SOPHIE DUMONT. 


BY MARY HILDRETH. 


Ir was a delightful afternoon in the month of 
August, the sun was fast declining, and a light 
breeze had sprung up, rustling the leaves of 
the trees and waving the long grass that had 
been standing bowed down in listless idleness 
through the sultry summer day. There was 
not a plant or shrub that did not seem fresher 
for the pleasant wind; and as if to greet its 
coming, from many of the shaded porches along 
the main street of the little town of Lennox 
stepped forth some youth or maiden, and, 
standing under the shadow of the large trees, 
bared their brows to its cooling influences. 
They did not long continue separate; but, 
calling to each other in gay and happy voices, 
were soon collected in two or three little groups, 
from which ever and anon might be heard the 
light laugh and merry jest. Their attention 
was soon attracted by the stage whirling through 
the street, enveloping itself and all around in 
a cloud of dust; and when that had subsided, 
they saw that it had stopped before a little 
cottage, and from it were descending a middle- 
aged woman and five children. 

‘*That must be the family from Canada my 
friend wrote to me about,” said Franklin Arm- 
strong, an old bachelor who had joined the 
group gathered around the porch of a house 
almost in front of the cottage. ‘‘They have 
come sooner than I expected. Miss Grey, you 
must go with me to see them to-morrow.”’ 

The lady to whom he spoke was sitting at a 
little distance from the merry group, apparently 
absorbed in thought. She was very lovely, 
with large dark eyes, far down in which lay an 
expression of great but subdued suffering. She 
had taken no part in the conversation of her 
companions—indeed, she rarely spoke, but 
when she did, her voice came soft and low as 
the evening breeze, and sank into the listener’s 
heart like some sad melody. She expressed 
with more than her usual earnestness her de- 
sire to welcome the strangers, and added some 
expression of sympathy which excited the cu- 
riosity of her listeners, and Mz. Armstrong 
volunteered to gratify them, 

**T had a letter,” said he, ‘not long ago, 
from a friend of mine in Canada, saying that a 
dear friend of his, Mr. Dumont, had died, 
leaving his wife and children destitute, although 
he had always been supposed to be wealthy. 
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His widow, finding exertion necessary, had 
determined to come here, thinking it would be 
easier for her to succeed. He wished me to 
assist her as far as I could, and spoke highly 
of the family.’’ 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Dumont had remained stand- 
ing at the door with her children, looking 
around her with a gaze so earnest and sad that 
it moved the pity of the little group of observ- 
ers, and, as if by one impulse, they walked 
towards the cottage. 

*“*Come with us, Miss Grey,’’ said one of 
them; ‘‘you are the only one of us who can 
speak French, and we want to ask her if she 
has everything comfortable, and to let her 
know that we will welcome her kindly.” 

They were fully repaid for the kind thought 
by the tearful glance of gratitude the stranger 
cast upon them when the soft voice of Juliet 
had made her aware of their motive in coming, 
and her earnest thanks, though uttered in a 
foreign tongue, were almost translated by her 
animated gestures. Her eldest child, a girl of 
fourteen, stood gravely and quietly by her side, 
scrutinizing with her flashing gray eye the 
visitors, and after a few moments she apologized 
in the sweetest broken English for not asking 
them in. They were expecting their furniture 
every moment, she said; and as she spoke the 
wagon appeared with it, and the party retired. 

In about a week the curiosity of the good 
people of Lennox was gratified, and their as- 
tonishment excited in the same degree, by the 
information that Sophie Dumont was to sup- 
port her mother and the younger children by 
giving lessons in French. That a girl of four- 
teen, and one with such childlike manners, 
and, when not sobered by the recollection of 
their sad circumstances and her responsibility, 
who seemed not a little inclined to romp, should 
undertake such an office, seemed little else 
than mad presumption to most of the villagers. 
But to Mr. Armstrong, who had seen more of 
the young girl, her determination did not seem 
so surprising. Gifted with a quick and clear 
mind, and with indomitable energy and deci- 
sion, as soon as she learned their situation, she 
had taken the helm in her own hand, and pro- 
posed this plan to her easily guided mother, 
who yielded to her almost the same deference 
which she had to her husband. Sophie knew, 
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or rather felt, that her mother was unfitted by 
nature or education to struggle with adversity ; 
and with generous self-sacrifice, without a 
thought of all the pleasures of youth which she 
was surrendering, she had resolved to relieve 
her of all care. 

It seemed at first as though her devotion 
would be in vais, for at the little academy 
whe:, “> ©: cs w be allowed to teach, her 
youth was made an insuperable objection, and 
no private scholars appeared willing to trust 
themselves to so inexperienced a guide. Sophie 
saw with dismay that her purse was reduced 
to its lowest ebb, and late one evening she and 
her mother sat by the open window discussing 
with sinking hearts the expediency of adopting 
some other means of obtaining a subsistence, 
when the tall, gaunt figure of Mr. Armstrong 
was seen approaching. 

He was soon sitting by them, striving with 
his kindly smiles and encouraging hopes to 
reanimate their sinking spirits. He had come, 
he said, to propose a plan to her which he 
hoped she would adopt. He, with five young 
gentlemen of the place, had long been desirous 
of acquiring a correct pronunciation of the 
French language. He was sure that they 
could not meet with a more skilful instructress 
than she would be, and he hoped she would 
not refuse his request. He believed Miss Grey 
had been equally successful in forming a class 
of young ladies. 

At any other time Sophie would have hesi- 
tated and shrunk with girlish timidity from such 
an undertaking. But in the present state of 
her finances, if the wisest and greatest men of 
the nation had come with the same offer, she 
would have given the same answer which she 
did to Mr. Armstrong. With assumed gravity 
that sat very gracefully on her childish fea- 
tures, she told him that she would be very 
happy to do allin her power to assist them, 
and the next day was fixed upon for the first 
lesson. 

It was very amusing to see the dignity with 
which she received her stately pupils, and 
their hard struggle to preserve their gravity, 
tried as it was by the look of mingled meekness 
and drollery assumed by Martin Palmer, the 
possessor of one of the most mischievous yet 
kindest hearts in the world. He had joined 
the class partly for amusement, but still more 
through sympathy for the noble-hearted girl, 
lut with no intention of study; he had never 
been guilty of such folly in his boyish days, 
and he did not mean to commence now. He 
had yet to Jearn that there were punishments 





harder to bear than cross words or birch rods. 
The sad, appealing look that met his eye 
sobered him instantly, and if she had been 
forty instead of fourteen, he could not have 
been more respectful. 

This was but the commencement of her suc- 
cess. She was soon busy from morning till 
night, and, when well known, became the pet 
and admiration of the whole village. She was 
very pretty, with her raven hair and dazzlingly 
fair skin, her bright, spirituelle countenance, 
and slight, elastic figure, and just enough of 
the coquette in her nature to make her very 
fascinating; but yet she never for a moment 
permitted her love for amusement to interfere 
with her routine of duties, and so the old and 
young were equally loud in their expressions 
of admiration. 

Martin Palmer was desperately in love at the 
end of the first six weeks, and though he stu- 
died his French till his mother threatened to 
take his books from him, he seldom could 
manage to remember a word when sitting op- 
posite her, with her grave, bright eyes fixed 
upon him; and yet he could talk fast enough 
when he walked home with her from church 
or persuaded her to ride with him in his warm 
sleigh. All the winter he had been trying to 
discover if she loved him better than the half 
dozen others whom she sometimes rode, walked, 
or laughed with, but in vain. There was no 
way left but to propose in plain terms, which 
he did one bright spring morning, when she 
was sowing some flower seeds in her little gar- 
den. She was stooping, and he was obliged to 
speak to her twice before she raised her head, 
and when she did, there were tears on her 
cheek, and her lip was trembling. She looked 
far off over the green meadows, and saw his 
mother’s house nestled among the trees, the 
very image of a quiet, pleasant home, and she 
thought how happy she might be there, with 
the kind friend whose voice was lingering on 
her ears; but her next glance was at the cot- 
tage, and the idea of the dear ones there whose 
plenty would be turned to want if she left them, 
enabled her to control and crush the buds of 
love just opening in her heart. She felt that 
though Martin had by his open and sympathiz- 
ing nature endeared himself to her, her mo- 
ther’s claim was. far holier and stronger, and 
so she told him. He tried in vain to change 
her resolution, promising that her family should 
be his, and that they shonld share one home; 
but that offer she was too proud to accept. He 
felt that she was acting nobly, and so not one 
feeling of anger was raised in his breast by her 
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refusal; but, promising to be a brother to her 
if he could be nothing more, he bade her a sad 
and kind adieu. 

Three years of constant toil, cheered by the 
kindness of her many friends, were thus passed, 
when her delicate frame began to show plainly 
the effect of too great exertion. The physician 
ordered change of scene and rest, to which she 
could not consent. Mr. Armstrong again in- 
terposed, and procured for her a pleasant situa- 
tion as teacher in a large boarding-school ; the 
only objection to which was that it was at some 
distance from her home, and that she could not 
assist her mother so much; but the physician 
and Mr. Armstrong were peremptory, and she 
was obliged to leave. 

Sophie, ever considerate and self-forgetful, 
took her two younger sisters with her that they 
might be preparing themselves for their future 
lot, at the same time relieving her mother of 
all anxiety on their account, She knew the 
care of her two young brothers, and the greater 
demand for exertion that would be made on 
her mother by her absence, would be almost 
enough to weigh her down. 

The parting was a very sad one. Mrs. Du- 
mont felt that she had hardly known her child’s 
value till she had left her. Her spirit had so 
pervaded and filled every room in the cottage, 
and every nook and corner of the little garden, 
that it was long before she could persuade her- 
self that the slight glancing figure and animated 
voice she loved so much were really gone. 

In the mean time, with unshaken determina- 
tion, though sinking heart, Sophie proceeded 
with her two young sisters on their journey 
to find a home among strangers ; the first month 
in which was more trying than all that she 
had before suffered. Her labor she found was 
in no degree lessened, and yet, to her surprise, 
her health improved. 

Change of scene and climate acted for a time 
like a charm on her,youthful frame, and she 
gladdened her mother’s heart by her cheerful 
letters. Her gay descriptions of the scenes 
around her, and her new acquaintances, pro- 
duced such bright, hopeful replies from her 
mother, that she could not resist the tempta- 
tion of continuing the kind deception, even 
after the labor and loss of health had rendered 
her situation very oppressive. 

For four long years she remained far from 
her mother, cheered only by the far-off hope of 
reunion in better days yet to come, and the 
thought that her self-denial would and did 
bring its pleasant reward, in the knowledge 
that her mother’s heart was relieved of one of 





its greatest anxieties concerning her two sis- 
ters, who were amply repaying her devotion. 
By the end of that time her health and spirits 
had so failed her, tasked as they had been to 
the uttermost, that she felt if she could only 
reach her mother’s arms, she could rest her 
head on her bosom and be willing to raise it no 
more on earth. Her letters lost their cheerful 
tone and breathed only sadness and despond- 
ency. Her mother, alarmed at the change, 
determined to go to her, but just ‘then, she 
received news of the death of a nearand wealthy 
relative, who had left her enough to render her 
independent. Business relative to that detain- 
ing her, she sent for her long-absent children, 
and radiant in youth and health, though quiet 
and sedate beyond their years came two: but 
the third, that pale and languid girl, with 
sunken, mournful eyes and slow step, could 
that be her bright, her bounding and happy 
Sophie? Even her mother’s eye could hardly 
recognize her, and the kind-hearted Mr. Arm- 
strong almost wept as he gazed on her. Martin 
Palmer came with his wife of one year to wel- 
come her back, but the words were choked in 
his throat, and he could only press her hand 
and turn to the window to hide the rising tear. 
All that the most tender care and nursing 
could do to restore her to health and happiness 
was lavished on her. She became once more 
the pet of the village, and the feeling of love of 
home and of quiet rest seemed for a few weeks 
to be producing the effect so much desired. 
But it was only in seeming; she sunk slowly 
and peacefully to her rest without a murmur. 
She had performed nobly her task, and turned 
away from earth to Heaven for her reward. 





THE CHRISTIAN’S HOME, 
BY VAN BUREN DENSLOW. 


Tus graceful elm, slow waving with the wind 
Above this humble plot of stainless green— 

This modest cottage, crouching sweet behind 
And through its gown of lilacs hardly seen, 


Might draw a sigh from sated luxury’s breast, 
Or royal yearnings for this humble home— 

Where weary souls in peaceful shades might rest, 
Or musing with their teacher, Nature, roam. 


Bat not in graceful elm or lilac sweet, 
Or eave of thatch, or lawn of virgin green, 
Nestles the charm that broods o'er this retreat, 
From which ‘tis hard my clingiag soul to wean. 


Into this bower the bird of heaven hath flown 
Which rested on our Saviour’s brow—a dove; 

And where it flutters there is joy alone, 
Affection, peace, and love inspiring love. 


4 

















NOVELTIES FOR OCTOBER. 


Figs. 1 and 2. 
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Fig. 5. 








Figs. 1 and 2 (Front and back view). The Fig. 4.—Breakfast cap, made of white mus- 


Almira headdress. lin, to be trimmed with black lace and Vesuve 
Fig. 3.—Fanchon cap. ribbons, 


Fig. 6. 














Fig. 5.—Chemise for a girl from 12 to 14 
years old. be 

Fig. 6.—Corset for a little girl. 

Fig. 7.—School apron. 

Fig. 8.—Child’s petticoat. 

Fig. 9.—Collar and bow for an elderly 
lady. 
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PATTERNS FROM MADAME DEMOREST’S 
ESTABLISHMENT, 
No. 473 Broadway, New York. 
Lady’s Travelling Dress. —Composed of a 
jacket of fine checked silk, trimmed with a 
narrow purple guilling. Vest of purple silk. 





Skirt of fine check, trimmed with narrow 
flounces, edged with purple, or purple ruching 
to match the jacket. Plain, very narrow linen 
collar. 

Lace Cape.—This is white lace, spotted with 
black, and a narrow Valenciennes inserting, set 
with the finest black velvet, run through it; 





these are set on the cape, instead of being in- 
serted in the cape; the edge is finished with a 
wide black lace, and a white lace, one-third 
narrower, over that; a bow of velvet at the 
shoulder, and at the waist; a ruche of lace fin- 
ishes the neck and revere, and also forms a 
heading for the wide lace. 

Clara Jacket.—This is a pretty loose jacket 
for morning wear. It may be made in silk, 
plain brilliante, or cambric, and should be em- 
broidered or trimmed with narrow braid or 
velvet, in any simple pattern. .It is rounded in 
front, aud has small side pockets. The sleeve 
is composed of two full gores, cut lengthwise, 
and united by a plain straight band at the 








wrist. There is also a loose, straight cuff, 
which slips over the hand. 

Lady Franklin Sleeve.—This is a simple, yet 
very stylish sleeve, and can be appropriately 
made in any of the gray materials trimmed 
with black. It is rather full at the top, half 





long, and demi-flowing. The under-side is laid 
over the front, as will be seen in the engraving, 
and forms a loose side cap, with a descending 
point. The trimming is a flat border of silk, 
stitched on both edges with white. 

Elegante Sleeve.—This is a pretty sleeve in 
gray poir de chevre, with quilling, and ruche at 





the wrist of green silk. It is asort of ‘“‘bishop,”’ 
with the lower part at the back, turned up 
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on the front, in points, leaving it open, so as 
to disclose the undersleeve, which is of full, 
plain net, crossed with narrow black velvet. 
The top of the sleeve is laid in box-plaits, in 
the centre of the largest of which is placed a 
quilling of silk, which extends down about 
three inches. 

Arabella Sleeve.—This is a novel and very 
stylish sleeve, long and narrow, with points, 
which are left open on the back, the lower one 


- 





being two inches deeper than the other. A 
quilling upon the edge, and loops of ribbon, 
fastened with bows, constitute the garniture. 
It is handsome in poplin or silk. 


— 8! 





HUNTING VEST. 





To be made of chinchilla double zephyr in 
the Aghan stitch, with an ordinary sized long 





ivory needle. 
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Put on 50 stitches, and work 16 rows, which 


is tothe armhole. The fronts are then com- 
menced, taking 12 stitches only, and working 
back and forth for 7 rows. Then in C you nar- 
row one every row for 6 rows ; at the end of the 
needle, but on the 4th row, you must narrow 
at the beginning of the row also, narrowing two 
stitches on both the 4th and 5th rows. This 
forms the slope of the neck. The other front 
is done.in the same way. 

For the back, take up 24 stitches and work 7 
rows, then for 6 rows you narrow one stitch at 
each end of the row. Then join the parts 
marked G together, the same with all the other 
corresponding letters ; crochet them together to 
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form the shoulder. Work three rows in plain 
crochet round the neck, armhole, down the 
front, and round the waist. Put large buttons 
down the front, covered with crochet 


al 





NEW STITCHES IN CROCHET. 


THESE new stitches are, with few exceptions, 
variations of the simple ‘‘rib’’ stitch, Fig. 1, 
with which, doubtless, most of our readers are 
acquainted. This style of crochet is not worked 
in the ordinary manner, but in rows backwards 
and forwards, keeping all the stitches on the needle 
Srom right to left, and working them off in return- 


Ake Bie F\ 


Ny 


Fig. 2.—Wave Stitch. 


ing. A long crochet needle with a hook at the 
end must be used in working these stitches, 
and as regards the size, that, of course, must 
be chosen according to the work for which it is 
required. We will proceed to describe the 
manner in which the common ‘rib’ stitch is 











executed, so that our readers will easily under- 
stand how to accomplish the rest of the pat- 
terns. Many articles may be made of these 
stitches, such as opera hoods, capes, sleeves, 
antimacassars, etc. etc., of course all in wool ; 
and there is one great advantage, that this work 
is very quickly done. For the foundation of 
this stitch make a chain, and work a double 
crochet stitch into every chain, keeping the 
stitches on the needle, as seen in the illustra- 
tion. This row is worked from right to left. 
2d row, frum left to right, is worked by drawing 
the wool through two stitches at a time to the 
end of the row. 3d row. Double crochet into 
every loop, keeping the stitches on the needle. 
4th row. Same as 2d. When the 
mode of working this stitch is 
completely understood, the other 
stitches can, with little or no diffi- 


, ,owwrws culty, be accomplished. 
ay 4 ’ é ad ’ : 
} j 


Fig. 2. Wave Stitch. This some- 
what resembles purl knitting, aud 
is more easy to work than it ap- 
pears. A pattern of the ‘‘ founda- 
tion” stitch, Fig. 1, is worked into 
the chain, and the wave stitch is 
then commenced. Instead of put- 
ting the needle through the front 
loop of the slanting stitches in the 
previous row, it must be drawn 
through the back loops, inserting 
the needle in the manner shown in 
the engraving. The chain edge of 
the previous row is thus left visible 
on the right side of the work, where- 
as in the “‘rib’’ stitch it is on the 
wrong side. The 2d row is worked 
by drawing the needle through two 
stitches at a time, the same as 
‘trib’? stitch. 

Fig. 3. Double Gobelin Stitch. 
This pattern is formed of stripes, 
and differs somewhat from the rib 
stitch, therefore we will proceed to 
describe the manner of working: 
lst Pattern. 1st row. As usual, a 
loop is drawn through each stitch 
of the foundation, and remains on 
the needle. 2d row. Put the wool 
round the needle, draw it through 
the first stitch, wool round the 
needle, and draw it through 3 loops at once, 
thus joining the 3 in 1 stitch. Proceed in this 
manner, first taking 1 stitch only, and then 3 
to the end of the row. 2d Pattern. Ist row. 
* Make a loop through the first single stitch, 
placing the needle through the back loop of the 
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chain edge. It must be under- 
stood that at the commencement of 
the row tle loop remaining on the 
needle will form this. The next 
loop must be worked into the first 
space, and then 1 into the back 
loop of the stitch that draws the 3 
stitches of the first pattern to- 
gether. The next stitch is worked 
into the next space; repeat from 
* tothe end of the row, which must 
contain the same numberof stitches 
as the firsi pattern. 2d row. Same 
as in the first pattern. 





Fig. 3.— Double Gobelin Stitch. 





BRAIDING PATTERNS, 
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BLACK VELVET NET, 
ORNAMENTED WITH ROSETTES AND PEARL BEADS. 


Taz materials required for one net are: two 
pieces of very narrow black velvet, two rows of 
small-sized imitation pearl beads, seven pearl 
stars (or ornamental buttons might be used). 
Seven rosettes with pearl centres ornament the 
front, which should be mounted on a piece of 
pointed wire, the net being fastened to this 
wire. A small piece of elastic should be run 
in behind, fastened on each side to the end of 
the wire. Should our readers not care about 
purchasing the ready-made stars, by exercising 
a little ingenuity they may easily arrange a 
few beads in the form of a star for the centre of 
the rosettes. 


+e. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR KNITTED MITTENS 
AND CUFFS. 
KNITTSD MITTENS, IN BERLIN WOOL. 


For a little girl of two or three years old. 
Hair brown, military scarlet, apple-green. Pins, 
18. Cast on forty stitches, in searlet. 

lst row— Scarlet. Across in plain knitting, and 
back, putting the wool forward, and taking two 
together; that is, in open work. 

2d, 3d, and 4th—Brown. Plain knitting. 

5th—Green. Across plainly, and back in open 
work. 








6th, 7th, and 8th—Brown. Plain 
knitting, increasing one in the front 
of the work, on the left hand side, 
in the last stitch but one, in the 8th, 
and 9th rows. 

9th— Scarlet. Across in plain, and 
back in open work. 

10th, 11th, and 12th—Brown. Plain 
knitting, increasing one as before, on 
the left, in each row. 

13th—Green. Across in plain, and 
back in open work, as above, increas- 
ing one. 

14th, 15th, and 16th—Brown. Plain 
knitting, increasing one on the left, as 
before, in each row. 

17th—Scarlet. Across in plain, and 
back in open work, increasing one. 

18th—Brown. Plain knitting, in- 
creasing one, as before, on the left. 

19th—Brown. Knit plainly, with a 
third pin, fourteen stitches only, for 
the thumb, turning back at the four- 
teenth, and leaving the other stitches 
on the pin. 

20th—Brown. Plain knitting. 

2lst—Green. Across in plain, and 
back in open work. 

22d and 23d—Brown. Plain knitting. 

24th—Scarlet. Across in plain, and back in 
open work. 

25th— Scarlet. Across and back in open work. 

Cast off the fourteen stitches, and return to 
the stitches for the hand. 

19th and 20th—Brown, Plain knitting, in- 
creasing one on the left, as before, in each row. 

2lst—Green. Across in plain, and back in 
open work. 

22d and 23d—Brown. Plain knitting, increas- 
ing one, as before, in the 22d row. 

2A4th—Scarlet. Across plainly, and back in 
open work. 

25th—Scarlet. Across and back in open 
work. 

Cast off. For the other mitten, etc., see 
previous directions. 
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BEAUTIFUL COUNTERPANE. 


IN SQUARES FORMED OF FOUR FLEURS-DE-LIS, AND SCROLLS 
JOINED WITH STRIPES OF INSERTION. , 


Materials.—Kuitting cotton No. 6, four threads, and 
pins No. 14. 

Cast on 53 stitches. 

Knit 2 plain rows. 

3d row.—Knit 2, seam 49, knit 2. 

4th.—Same as 3d. 

5th.—Knit 2, seam 1, knit 19, seam 3, knit 3, 
seam 3, knit 19, seam 1, knit 2. 

6th.—Knit 3, seam 19, knit 3, seam 3, knit 3, 
seam 19, knit 3. 

7th.—Knit 2, seam 1, knit 1, seam 18, knit 9, 
seam 18, knit 1, seam 1, knit 2. 

8th.—Kn_ ‘ 3, seam 1, knit 18, seam 9, knit 
18, seam 1, knit 3. 

9th.—Knit 2, seam 1, knit 1, seam 17, knit 
5, seam 1, knit 5, seam 17, knit 1, seam 1, 
knit 2. 

10th.—Knit 3, seam 1, knit 17, seam 5, knit 
1, seam 5, knit 17, seam 1, knit 3. 

11th.—Knit 2, seam 1, knit 1, seam 8, knit 5, 
seam 4, knit 4, seam 3, knit 4, seam 4, knit 5, 
seam 8, knit 1, seam 1, knit 2. 

12th.—Knit 3, seam 1, knit 8, seam 5, knit 
4, seam 4, knit 3, seam 4, knit 4, seam 5, knit 
8, seam 1, knit 3. 

13th.—Knit 2, seam 1, knit 1, seam 7, knit 
7, seam 2, knit 5, seam 3, knit 5, seam 2, knit 
7, seam 7, knit 1, seam 1, knit 2. 








14th.—Knit 3, seam 1, knit 7, seam 
7, knit 2, seam 5, knit 3, seam 5, knit 
2, seam 7, knit 7, seam 1, knit 3. 

15th.—Knit 2, seam 1, knit 1, seam 
7, knit 2, seam 2, knit 4, seam 1, knit 
4, seam 5, knit 4, seam 1, knit 4, 
seam 2, knit 2, seam 7, knit 1, seam 
1, knit 2. : 

16th.—Knit 3, seam 1, knit 7, seam 
2, knit 2, seam 4, knit 1, seam 4, knit 
5, seam 4, knit 1, seam 4, knit 2, 
seam 2, knit 7, seam 1, knit 3. 

17th.—Knit 2, seam 1, knit 1, seam 
8, knit 1, seam 2, knit 9, seam 5, 
knit 9, seam 2, knit 1, seam 8, knit 
1, seam 1, knit 2. 

18th.—Knit 3, seam 1, knit 8, seam 
1, knit 2, seam 9, knit 5, seam 9, 
knit 2, seam 1, knit 8, seam 1, knit 3. 

19th.—Knit 2, seam 1, knit 1, seam 
10, knit 7, seam 2, knit 2, seam 3, 
knit 2, seam 2, knit 7, seam 10, knit 
1, seam 1, knit 2. 

20th.—Knit 3, seam 1, knit 10, seam 
7, knit 2, seam 2, knit 3, seam 2, 
knit 2, seam 7, knit 10, seam 1, 
knit 3. 

21st.—Knit 2, seam 1, knit 1, seam 
3, knit 2, seam 4, knit 7, seam 4, 
knit 1, seam 3, knit 1, seam 4, knit 7, seam 4, 
knit 2, seam 3, knit 1, seam 1, knit 2. 

22d.—Knit 3, seam 1, knit 3, seam 2, knit 4, 
seam 7, knit 4, seam 1, knit 3, seam 1, knit 4, 
seam 7, knit 4, seam 2, knit 3, seam 1, knit 3. 

23d.—Knit 2, seam 1, knit 1, seam 2, knit 4, 
seam 3, knit 7, seam 5, knit 1, seam 1, knit 1, 
seam 5, knit 7, seam 3, knit 4, seam 2, knit 1, 
seam 1, knit 2. 

2Ath.—Knit 3, seam 1, knit 2, seam 4, knit 3, 
seam 7, knit 5, seam 1, knit 1, seam 1, knit 5, 
seam 7, knit 3, seam 4, knit 2, seam 1, knit 3. 

25th.—Knit 2, seam i, knit 1, seam 2, knit 2, 
seam 3, knit 2, seam 2, knit 5, seam 2, knit 1, 
seam 2, knit 1, seam 1, knit 1, seam 2, knit 1, 
seam 2, knit 5, seam 2, knit 2, seam 3, knit 2, 
seam 2, knit 1, seam 1, kn‘t 2. 

26th.—Knit 3, seam 1, knit 2, seam 2, knit 
3, seam 2, knit 2, seam 5, knit 2, seam 1, knit 
2, seam 1, knit 1, seam 1, knit 2, seam 1, knit 
2, seam 5, knit 2, seam 2, knit 3, seam 2, knit 
2, seam 1, knit 3. 

27th.—Knit 2, seam 1, knit 1, seam 2, knit 2, 
seam 2, knit 3, seam 2, knit 6, seam 1, knit 1, 
seam 7, knit 1, seam 1, knit 6, seam 2, knit 3, 
seam 2, knit 2, seam 2, knit 1, seam 1, knit 2. 

28th.—Knit 3, seam 1, knit 2, seam 2, knit 2, 
seam 3, knit 2, seam 6, knit 1, seam 1, knit 7, 
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seam 1, knit 1, seam 6, knit 2, seam 3, knit 2, 
seam 2, knit 2, seam 1, knit 3. 

29th.—Kuit 2, seam 6, knit 1, seam 2, knit 
9, seam 1, knit 7, seam 7, knit 7, seam 1, knit 
9, seam 2, knit 1, seam 1, knit 2. 

30th.—Knit 3, seam 1, knit 2, seam 9, knit 
1, seam 7, knit 7, seam 7, knit 1, seam 9, knit 
2, seam 1, knit 3. 

31st.—Knit 2, seam 1, knit 1, seam 2, knit 15, 
seam 1, knit 1, seam 2, knit 1, seam 1, knit 15, 
seam 2, knit 1, seam 1, knit 2. 

32d.—Knit 3, seam 1, knit 2, seam 15, knit 1, 
seam 1, knit 2, seam 1, knit 1, seam 15, knit 
2, seam 1, knit 3. 

33d.—Knit 2, seam 1, knit 1, seam 3, knit 
14, seam 4, knit 1, seam 1, knit 1, seam 4, knit 
14, seam 3, knit 1, seam 1, knit 2. 

34th.—Knit 3, seam 1, knit 3, seam 14, knit 
4, seam 1, knit 1, seam 1, knit 4, seam 14, knit 
3, seam 1, knit 3. 

35th.—Knit 2, seam 1, knit 1, seam 4, knit 
14, seam 2, knit 1, seam 3, knit 1, seam 2, knit 
14, seam 4, knit 1, seam 1, knit 2. 

36th.—Knit 3, seam 1, knit 4, seam 14, knit 
2, seam 1, knit 3, seam 1, knit 2, seam 14, knit 
4, seam 1, knit 3. 

37th.—Knit 2, seam 1, knit 1, seam 5, knit 
16, seam 5, knit 16, seam 5, knit 1, seam 1, 
knit 2. 

38th.—Knit 3, seam 1, knit 5, seam 16, knit 
3, seam 16, knit 5, seam 1, knit 3. 

39th.—Knit 2, seam 1, knit 1, seam 3, knit 4, 
seam 3, knit 6, seam 2, knit 4, seam 1, knit 4, 
seam 2, knit 6, seam 3, knit.4, seam 3, knit 1, 
seam 1, knit 2. 

40th.—Knit 3, seam 1, knit 3, seam 4, knit 3, 
seam 6, knit 2, seam 4, knit 1, seam 4, knit 2, 
seam 6, knit 3, seam 4, knit 3, seam 1, knit 3. 

4lst.—Knit 2, seam 1, knit 1, seam 1, knit 5, 
seam 5, knit 1, seam 2, knit 2, seam 3, knit 7, 
seam 3, knit 2, seam 2, knit 1, seam 5, knit 5, 
seam 1, knit 1, seam 1, knit 2. 

42d.—Knit 3, seam 1, knit 1, seam 5, knit 5, 
seam 1, knit 2, seam 2, knit 3, seam 7, knit 3, 
seam 2, knit 2, seam 1, knit 5, seam 5, knit 1, 
seam 1, knit 3. 

43d.—Knit 2, seam 2, knit 6, seam 3, knit 4, 
seam 2, knit 2, seam 3, knit 5, seam 3, knit 2, 
seam 2, knit 4, seam 3, knit 6, seam 2, knit 2. 

44th.—Knit 4, seam 6, knit 3, seam 4, knit 2, 
seam 2, knit 3, seam 5, knit 3, seam 2, knit 2, 
seam 4, knit 3, seam 6, knit 2, seam 2. 

45th.—Knit 2, seam 2, knit 6, seam 9, knit 3, 
seam 4, knit 1, seam 4, knit 3, seam 9, knit 6, 
seam 2, knit 2. 

46th.—Knit 4, seam 6, knit 9, seam 3, knit 4, 
seam 1, knit 4, seam 3, knit 9, seam 6, knit 4. 

VoL. LxV.—31 











47th.--Knit 2, seam 2, knit 4, seam 2, knit 2, 
seam 6, knit 5, seam 7, knit 5, seam 6, knit 2, 
seam 2, knit 4, seam 2, knit 2. 

48th.—Knit 4, seam 4, knit 2, seam 2, knit 6, 
seam 5, knit 7, seam 5, knit 6, seam 2, knit 2, 
seam 4, knit 4. 

49th.—Knit 2, seam 1, knit 3, seam 6, knit 2, 
seam 2, knit 2, seam 2, knit 3, seam 7, knit 3, 
seam 2, knit 2, seam 2, knit 2, seam 6, knit 3, 
seam 1, knit 2. 

50th.—-Knit 3, seam 3, knit 6, seam 2, knit 2, 
seam 2, knit 2, seam 3, knit 7, seam 3, knit 2, 
seam 2, knit 2, seam 2, knit 6, seam 3, knit 3. 

5lst.—Knit 2, seam 1, knit 2, seam 16, knit 
3, seam 5, knit 3, seam 16, knit 2, seam 1, 
knit 2. 

52d.—Knit 3, seam 2, knit 16, seam 3, knit 5, 
seam 3, knit 16, seam 2, knit 3. 

53d.—The same as 49th. 

54th.—The same as 48th. And so on until 
all the rows have been knitted back, when the 
square will be complete. 

For the stripe between the squares cast on 
16 stitches. 

Knit 2 plain rows. 

3d row.—-Knit 2, seam 1, knit 1, seam 1, knit 
1, make 1, knit 2 together, make 1, knit 2 to- 
gether, seam 1, knit 1, seam 1, knit 1, knit 2. 

4th.--Knit 3, seam 1, knit 1, seam 5, knit 1, 
seam 1, knit 1, seam 1, knit 2. 

Repeat the 3d and 4th rows alternately, each 
3 times more. 

11th.—Knit 2, make 1, knit 2 together, make 
1, knit 2 together, seam 1, knit 1, seam 1, knit 
1, make 1, knit 2 together, make 1, knit 2 to- 
gether, knit 2. 

12th.—Knit 2, seam 4, knit 1, seam 1, knit 1, 
seam 5, knit 2. 

Repeat the 11th and 12th rows alternately, 
each 3 times more, then repeat from the 3d 
row until you have the length of the stripe. 
For the pieces to join between the squares, cast 
on the same number of stitches, and knit 2 
plain rows. 

Knit 88 rows of the pattern, knit 2 plain rows, 
and cast off. 

These short pieces must be very neatly sewed 
to the squares, to the casting off of one and the 
casting on of the other. 

The long strips of insertion to be sewed up 
the sides of the squares. 
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CROCHET ZOUAVE JACKET. 
(See engraving, page 327.) 


Materials.—Ten ounces of double Berlin wool, four 
skeias of a medium-sized gold twist. 

A.ruoven winter has not yet set in, and al- 
though we do not require very warm and thick 
clothing, yet to prepare for the coming season 
is necessary, so we give our readers a pattern 
of a crochet Zouave jacket, as a commencement 
to many other novelties, both in knitting and 
crochet, which we hope to present to them. 

The jacket is made of double Berlin wool, 
which is superior to the cheaper fleecy wool, 
as it does not become rough by constant wear. 
The jacket is worked backwards and forwards 
in ribbed rows in double crochet, and has a row 
of gold twist crocheted all round it as a trim- 
ming. A crochet lace is put round the gold 
twist, and the jacket is fastened in front with 
gold and black buttons. 

The needle must not be too large, and care 
must be taken not to crochet too loosely, but 
yet sufficiently loose to be very elastic. If the 
jacket is too loosely crocheted, the effect is lost. 

The work must be exactly of the shape in 
the pattern, without the slightest alteration. 
Although it may look rather small, yet a jacket 
worked this size will be usually found quite 
large enough. The increase does not take 
place in every row, but in every one of the ribs, 
each of which consists of two rows. The breadth 
across the chest is formed by gussets, as will 
be seen in the engraving. At the end of each 
row, before turning, 1 chain is made, so that the 
needle may be placed through the first stitch 
of the row. We of course suppose that by ribbed 
crochet it will be understood that only the back 
loop of each stitch is worked into. Make a 
chain of 73 stitches, and crochet back into 
every stitch. Then turn the work 1 chain, 2 
double crochet in the first stitch (thus increas- 
ing), and then 35 stitches in the middle; in 
the next stitch 2 double crochet; the increase 
for the shoulder commences here; then work 
to the end of the row, increasing in the last 
stitch. 

The next row is worked plainly. In the fol- 
lowing row, as well as in the ones after it, the 
work is increased at the beginning, middle, and 
end. 

Seven ribs or fourteen rows having been 
worked in this way, i. e., inereasing 3 stitches 
in every rib after the fourteenth row, which 
must end at the back of the shoulder, make a 
chain of 18 stitches. The fifteenth row thus 
lengthened by 18 stitches is not worked to the 





end, for there the gusset for the front of the 
jacket commences. This row is worked to the 
shoulder and 18 stitches further towards the 
front ; the work is then turned and crocheted 
back to the end of the row. The increase on 
the shoulder in every rib is still continued, and 
one stitch is increased at the end of every row, 
forming the under slanting line. The next 3 
ribs are each worked longer by five stitches 
than the preceding; the last of these ribs 
must contain 36 stitches reckoning from the 
middle of the shoulder to the front ; the gusset 
is then finished. The next row is worked from 
the bottom of the back without increasing on 
the shoulder to the end of the front, and then 
lengthened by 18 chain-stitches. The shoulder 
is now as wide and as high as it should be. The 
following rows are worked separately back and 
front: double crochet till only 4 stitches remain 
from the middle stitch on the shoulder, then 
turn round, increasing one at the end in order 
that the slanting line at the bottom of the 
jacket may be followed. At the neck the 
shape is made by decreasing one stitch in every 
rib. ‘The front part to the edge must be 7} ribs 
or 15 rows broad; itis then finished. The wool 
should now be joined on to the back part 4 
stitches from the middle shoulder-stitch, and 
the neck and shape round the edge worked. 
Twelve rows or six ribs must be executed, and 
the back will be finished. When both halves 
of the jacket are made, the two pieces are cro- 
cheted together up the back and under the arm. 
The jacket has a row of double crochet worked 
round it, and in working this row the neck 
must be held in a little, so that it may be made 
a proper shape. On this row work 1 with 
gold twist, then 2 in black wool, 1 on the right 
and 1 on the left side, without breaking off the 
wool. 

The points are made in 1 row as follows: 2 
long in the first stitch of the previous row, 3 
chain, 2 long in the same stitch (there will 
thus be 4 long stitches united), miss 2 stitches 
and make another point, etc. The jacket is 
trimmed round with similar points, but at the 
front edges, instead of making chain-stitches, 
work 5 long into 1 stitch, as that will be found 
stronger. Six buttons are sewn on both sides, 
having on one side thick crochet loops to fasten 
them together. 

The sleeve is thus commenced : Make a chain 
of 34 stitches, and crochet back into them. At 
the end of the row make a chain of 8. Turn 
round and work double crochet into every stitch, 
at the end of the second row there will be 42 
stitches. The third row is worked in double 
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crochet, and 8 chain-stitches are made at the 
end. The fourth row, containing 50 stitches, 
is worked in double crochet to the end. The 
top edge of the sleeve is now reached. The 
next 36 rows are worked straight at the under 
edge of the sleeve; at the top edge one stitch 
is decreased in each rib, so that there are only 
32 stitches remaining. The next 6 rows are 
also worked straight at the bottom; at the top 
the two first only are straight ; in the other 4 
the stitches are increased, so that there are 34 
stitches in the row. The same number of 
stitches is preserved in the next 26 rows. To 
form the slanting line at the top and under 
edges, 1 stitch less is worked at the under edge 
in each rib, whilst at the top edge it is increased 
by one. Five rows now follow, which must be 
worked straight at the under edge, but increased 
as before at the top. The point must now be 
reached. The last row contains 37 stitches. 
From the top to the bottom the same number 
of stitches must be worked without increasing 
or decreasing. The following row is shortened 
by 4 stitches, and then worked back as far as 





the bottom edge. The next row is shortened 
by 5 stitches; this must contain 28 stitches. 
When 2 more rows have been worked plainly, 
the sleeve, with the exception of the trimming, 
is finished. This is the same as that of the 
jacket, and is worked all round the sleeve ex- 
cept at the top edge. The sleeve is then folded 
so that the points of the trimming lie a little 
one over another at the top, and is worked into 
the jacket with a row of double crochet, the 
open side of the sleeve being even with the 
middle of the shoulder. To make the jacket 
more ornamental, take 14 yard of gold and 
black cord, and lace it through the loops from 
the under edge to the middle of the sleeve; 
then put a black wool tassel at each end, and 
fasten the cord into a double bow. 

Instead of the gold cord, which is rather ex- 
pensive, yellow braid may be used. A small 
gold gimp or ribbon may also be sewn round as 
a substitute for it; but this sometimes inter- 
feres with the elasticity of the outer edge of 
the jacket. 





TABLE COVER BORDER BRAIDED ON CLOTH. 
(See description, page 185 August number.) 
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Receipts, &e. 


OBSERVATIONS ON PICKLES. 


Tue strongest vinegar must be used for pickling; it 
must not be boiled, or the strength of the vinegar and 
spices will be evaporated. By parboiling the pickles in 
brine, they will be ready in much less time than they 
are when done in the usual manner, of soaking them in 
cold salt and water for six or eight days. When taken 
out of the hot brine, let them get cold and quite dry be- 
fore you put them into the pickle. 

To assist the preservation of pickles, a porticn of salt 
is added, and for the same purpose, and to give flavor, 
long pepper, black pepper, allspice, ginger, cloves, 
mace, garlic, eschalots, mustard, horseradish, and cap- 
sicum. 

The following is thf best method of preparing the 
pickle, as cheap as any, and requires less care than any 
other way: Bruise in a mortar four ounces of the above 
spices, put them into a stone jar with a quart of the 
strongest vinegar, stop the jar closely with a bung, 
cover that with a bladder soaked with pickle, set, it on 
a trivet by ii. side of the fire for three days, well shak- 
ing it up at least three times in the day; the pickle 
should be at least three inches above the pickles. The 
jar being well closed, and the infusion being made with 
a mild heat, there is no loss by evaporation. 

To enable the articles pickled more easily and speedily 
to imbibe the flavor of the pickle they are immersed in, 
previously to pouring it on them, run a larding-piu 
through them in several places. 

Pickles should be kept in a dry place in unglazed 
earthenware, or glass jars, which are preferable, as you 
can, without opening them, observe whether they want 
filling up; they must be very carefully stopped with 
well-fitted bungs, and tied over as closely as possible 
with a bladder wetted with the pickle; and if to be 
preserved a long time after that is dry, it must be dipped 
in bottle cement. : 

When the pickles are all used, boil up the liquor with 
a little fresh spice, 

To walnut liquor may be added a few anchovies and 
eschalots ; let it stand till it is quite clear, and bottle it ; 
thus you may furnish your table with an excellent sa- 
vory keeping sauce for hashes, made dishes, fish, etc., 
at very small cost. 

Jars should not be more than three parts filled with 
the articles pickled, which should be covered with 
pickle at least two inches above their surface ; the liquor 
wastes, and all of the articles pickled that are not co- 
vered are soon spoiled. 

When they have been done about a week, open the 
jars and fill them up with pickle. 

Tie a wooden spoon, full of holes, round each jar, to 
take them out with. 

If you wish to have gherkins, etc., very green, this 
may be easily accomplished by keeping them in vinegar, 
sufficiently hot, till they become so. 

If you wish caulifiowers, onions, etc, to be white, use 
distilled vinegar for them. 

To entirely prevent the mischief arising from the 
action of the acid upon the metallic utensils usually 
employed to prepare pickles, the whole of the process is 
directed to be performed in unglazed stone jars. 

Next month we will give the directions for pickling 
cabbage, onions, gherkins, beans, walnuts, etc. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


Mutron Savsaces.—Take one pound of underdone leg 
of mutton, six ounces of beef suet, one pint of oysters, 
two anchovies, and some sweet herbs. Chop all these 
ingredients fine, and season with mace, pepper, and salt ; 
add a quarter of a pound of grated bread and two well. 
beaten eggs; mix it well and pot it. Use it by rolling 
into balls a sausage shape, and fry them. N.B. This 
makes a delicious entrée, 

Carrot Sovup.—To seven pints of soft water put one 
pound of lean beef, cut thin, half a pint of split peas, 
one large carrot cut into pieces, one or two turnips, some 
celery, and a large onion. Boil alttogether until the 
liquor is reduced to one-half the quantity, then strain 
it through a coarse hair sieve. Have ready three or four 
large carrots (half boiled and then grated fine), put this 
into the soup; boil it with pepper and salt to your taste. 
Just before it gets to the last boil, take a little fresh 
butter (about the size of a walnut) rubbed in flour, and 
put itinto the soup. Serve it up with fried bread. If 
more soup is wanted, all the ingredients must be dou- 
bled, with the exception of the grated carrots, and if 
they are large, six will be found sufficient for a good- 
sized tureen. 


A Ben@at OmELet.—Take half a dozen fresh eggs, beat 
the whites and yolks up well together in a clean basin ; 
chop half a dozen young onions fine, a little fresh pars- 
ley, three green chilies, and add a teaspoonful of cat- 
sup. Mix all together, and fry them after the form ofa 
pancake. When done brown, take a fork, roll them up, 
and send to table. 


To Mince Cotp VgeAL.—Chop the veal up very fine 
with a little ham or bacon, a tablespoonful of flour, 
three eggs, yolks and whites well beaten, a few sweet 
herbs, a small onion chopped up, seasoning to the taste. 
Butter well a round pie-dish, fill it with the meat, leaving 
a round space in the centre of the dish, into which you 
must place a good-sized cup ; put the dish in the oven, 
and let it bake until the meat assumes a light brown 
color, then take out the cup, and fill up the space with 
a rich sauce. White sauce with button mushrooms is 
the best. 

A Swiss Ware Sovp.—Take a sufficient quantity of 
good broth for six people; boil it; beat up three eggs 
well, two spoonfuls of flour, and a cupful of milk; pour 
these gradually through a sieve or colander into the 
boiling soup; add nutmeg, salt, and Cayenne pepper to 
your taste. 

BakeD CHICKEN Puppine.—Cut up two young chick- 
ens, and season them with pepper and salt, and a little 
mace and nutmeg. Put them into a saucepan with two 
large spoonfuls of butter, and water enough to cover 
them. Stew them gently ; and, when about half cooked, 
take them out and set them away to cool. Pour off the 
gravy, and reserve it to be served up separately. Inthe 
mean time make a batter, as if for a pudding, of a pound 
of flour stirred gradually into a quart of milk, six eggs 
well beaten and added by degrees to the mixture, and a 
very little salt. Puta layer of chicken in the bottom of 
the pie-dish, and pour over it some of the batter; then 
another layer of chicken, and then some more batter, 
and so on, having a cover of batter on the top. Bake till 
it is brown. Break an egg into the gravy which you 
have set away, give it a boil, and send it to table ina 
sauce-tureen to eat with the pudding. 

VeGeTaBie Sovp. Boil a teacupful of Scotch or pearl 
barley in a saucepan full of soft water till the barley is 











nearly done. Then put in a bit of butter or dripping 
and a mess of vegetables shorn small, such as greens, 
cabbage, onions, carrots, turnips, parsley, and, if it be 
relished, a sprig of thyme, with a little pepper and salt. 


A Ham has an excellent flavor boiled as follows: Pre- 
paratory to cooking, soak it well in vinegar and water ; 
then boil in water with some heads of celery, two or 
three turnips, five or six onions, and a handful of sweet 
herbs. Put the ham in cold water, and allow it to heat 
very gradually. One of sixteen pounds will require 
four and a half hours boiling. 

Lee or Lams.—Cover it with boiling water, and let it 
boil five minutes, then put in sufficient cold water to 
reduce it to simmering ; it will take an hour or an hour 
and a half, according to size. It may be served with 
parsley, or with gooseberry sauce and spinach, broccoli, 
or cauliflower. The loin is sometimes cut into chops, 
fried, and put round the dish, garnished plentifully with 
crisp parsley. 

Cuops witn CcocumBers.—Fry the chops of a light 
brown, and stew them for half an hour in good gravy ; 
thicken and flavor the gravy, and add to it some cucum- 
bers, thickly sliced and previously stewed. Boil them 
up together, and put the cucumbers on the dish, and the 
chops on them. 


Piazon Comporge.—Truss six pigeons as for boiling ; 
grate the crumb of a small loaf, scrape a pound of fat 
bacon, chop some thyme, parsley, and onion, and some 
lemon-peel fine; a little nutmeg, pepper, and salt, mix 
it together with twoeggs. Put this forcemeat into the 
craws of the pigeons, lard the breasts, and fry them 
brown. Place them in a stewpan, with sufficient beef 
stock to cover them, and stew them gently three-quarters 
of an hour ; thicken with a piece of butter rolled in flour, 
serve with forcemeat balls round the dish, and strain 
the gravy over the pigeons. 


Fisn Savce.—A pint of port wine, a quarter of a pint 
of vinegar, twelve anchovies, asmall quantity of pepper, 
one nutmeg (grated), a few cloves, a quarter of an ounce 
of mace, a little horseradish and lemon-peel, one onion, 
a bunch of thyme and parsley. Letall simmer together 
over a slow fire, until the anchovies are dissolved. 
Strain it through a sieve and bottle it when cold. When 
you wish the sauce served with the fish to be extremely 
rich and good, put as much of the above mixture as you 
would of water into the butter when melting, omitting 
the water altogether. 


Lams Stewep with Peas.—Take the neck side of a fore- 
quarter of lamb, cut it in pieces proper for serving, lay 
itin a pan, putting the long bones at the bottom, cover 
with cold water, put on the lid and simmer gently for 
one hour. Have ready a quart of green peas, lift the 
meat to the sides of the pan, put in the peas with a 
dredge of flour, a small piece of butter, pepper and salt 
to taste, let it simmer until the peas are cooked enough, 
taking care you have just gravy enough to cover. Lay 
the lamb round the sides of the dish, and the peas in the 
middle. The other side of the quarter to be roasted. A 
neck of mutton cooked the same way with potatoes, and 
an onion sliced, is an excellent dinner on a winter's 
day. 

Ay Irautan Metnop or Dresstra Maccanroni.—Let 
one pound of maccaroni boil ina large quantity of water 
until thoroughly done, when it will fall in separate 
pieces easily; then drain it through acolander. Futa 
piece of fat bacon, with a quarter pound of butter, and 
a half pound of gravy beef, into a saucepan, with a 
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wineglassful of water to prevent its burning. Let it 
simmer until the bacon is dissolved, when the beef 
must be taken out, and the mixture strained into a hole 
made in the middle of the macearoni. Then strew over 
it a quarter pound of grated cheese, and stir the whole 
well together with a wooden spoon. Season with salt 
and pepper. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 


Query CAKkEs.—Take one pound of !oaf-sugar, pound 
and sift it; one pound of flour, well dried; one pound 
of butter, eight eggs, halfa pound of currants, washed 
and picked ; grate a nutmeg, the same quantity of pow- 
dered cinnamon, and half the quantity of mace. The 
great success of these cakes depends upon the manner 
and order in which the different ingredients are mixed ; 
therefore attention must be paid to the following direc- 
tions: Work the butter to a cream, then sprinkle in the 
sugar by degrees. The whitgs of the eggs must be 
beaten for at least half an hour, after which mix them 
with the sugar and butter. Afterwards, beat up the 
yolks for the same length of time, add them to the pre- 
ceding ingredients, and beat all up exceedingly well 
together, adding in by degrees the flour, spices, and 
currdnis. Bake them in tins, and dust some sugar over 
them. 

Breap CHEESECAKES.—Slice a penny roll as thin as 
possible, pour over it a pint of boiling cream, leave it to 
stand two hours, then take eight eggs, halfa pound of 
butter, and a nutmeg grated ; beat them ali well up to- 
gether, put in half a pound of currants, well washed and 
dried before the fire, and three teaspoonfuls of brandy or 
sherry wine. Bake them in raised crusts or pattypans. 

A Swiss ALmMonp Pupptne.—Chop up very smail two 
ounces of almonds and some lemon-peel; put them ina 
saucepan with a pint of milk, and sugar to taste; when 
this begins to boil, stir in slowly a large cupful of ground 
rice, and let it boil for ten minutes, not neglecting to 
stir it well during the whole time; pour it intoa mould, 
and, when cold, turn it out. Put two ounces of white 
sugar into a pan with a little water, stir until it is mélted 
and becomes light brown in color, add a pint of milk, 
bring this to a boil; then strain it and add the yolks of 
four eggs; put the strained milk and eggs on the fire, 
and stir well until it thickens; when this is cold, pour 
it around the pudding. 

Tea Cakes.—One pound of fine flour, three-quarters of 
a pound of fresh butter, the same of loaf-sugar, sifted 
finely, three-quarters of a pound of well-washed cur- 
rants, two ounces of candied lemon, and one ounce of 
almonds. Rub the butter into the flour, then add the 
rest, and moisten it with some well-beaten eggs. Make 
it into a paste and rollitout. The oven must not be too 
hot. 

Bakep ALmMonpd Puppixe.—Beat fine in a mortar four 
ounces of almonds with a few bitter ones, and a little 
sherry wine. Beat up separately the yolks of six eggs, 
grate the peel of two lemons, four ounces of butter, three 
half-pints of cream, and the juice of one lemon, Mix 
all these ingredients well together; make a rich paste, 
put it at the bottom of a dish, pour the above upon it 
and bake half an hour, 

Tue Hei.exa Puppine.—Pour one pint of boiling milk 
upon three ounces of grated bread, one-quarter of butter, 
four eggs, leaving out two of the whites, the rind of a 
large lemon, sugar to your taste. Place any sort of pre- 
serve at the bottom of a tart-dish; pour the above over 
and bake it. 
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RaTaFia Puppine.—One pint of cream, the same of 
milk boiled with a little cinnamon and lemon-peel ; 
eugar to your taste. When boiled strain it on to the 
crumb of two rolls. Butter the mould, and put into it 
half a pound of ratifia cakes. Beat up two eggs and 
mix them with the bread and milk. Pour these ingre- 
dients into a mould and boil them an hour. Serve 
wine sauce. WN. B. Halfthe above quantity is sufficient 
for a moderate sized pudding. 


To Makg nice Diet Breap Caxr.—Six pounds of flour, 
three and a half pounds of butter, three and a half pounds 
of sugar, three pints of milk, six eggs, four pounds of 
fruit, half a pint of yeast, three gills of wine, four nut- 
megs, and one and a quarter ounces of mace citron. 
Stir the butter and sugar to a froth, boil the milk, and 
turn in the wine; put the curds and whey warm, but 
not hot, into the flour; then add the eggs and yeast, and 
only one-third of the beaten butter and sugar ; let it rise 
until very light, and then add the remainder of the but- 
ter and sugar, and let it rise again; when light, put in 
the spices, fruit, etc.; bake it in a moderate oven till 
thoroughly done. 


HINTS FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SICK. 


Tag room in which a sick person lies should be kept 
very sweet and airy; there should never be a close 
smell in it. If the weather is warm enough, let the 
door or windows be open; if cold, let there be a small 
fire. The chimnéy should never be stopped up. Ven- 
tilation is particularly demanded in those fevers in which 
miliary eruptions take place. Under no circumstances 
is the ventilation of the sick-room so essential as the fe- 
brile diseases of an infectious kind, such as typhus fever, 
plague, and its incidental ills, fever, influenza, booping- 
cough, consumption in its latter stages, smallpox, chick- 
en-pox, measles, scarlet fever, erysipelas. It may, how- 
ever, be consolatory to those whose duty it is to attend 
such cases, to know that infection, communicated through 
the air, rarely extends above a few feet from the body of 
the patient; and even inthe most malignant diseases, 
with the exception of confirmed smallpox and scarlet 
fever of the worst kind, its influence does not exceed a 
few yards, if the room be well ventilated. On the con- 
trary, if ventilation be neglected, the power of infection 
becomes greatly augmented from its concentration in 
confined and quiescent air; it even settles upon the 
clothes of the attendants and the furniture of the rooms; 
and these imbibe it most readily when their texture is 
wool, fur, or cotton, or any loose and downy substance 
capable of receiving and readily retaining the air. 

The room should be made rather dark by a blind over 
the window; but bed-curtains should not be drawn 
close. 

The room should be very clean; and if there is any 
bad smell, a little chloride of lime should be sprinkled 
on the floor, and the walls also if practicable. The 
medicine should be kept in one particular place, and all 
bottles, cups, etc., that are done with, should be taken 
away and cleaned at once. The room should be very 
quiet ; there should be no talking or gossiping ; one or 
two people at the most, besides the invalid, are quite 
enough to be there at a time; more people make it close 
and noisy, and disturb the sick. Neighbors should not 
be too anxious to see the sick person, unless they can do 
some good. The sick person’s face, and hands, and 
feet, should be often washed with warm water and soap, 
and the mouth be rinsed with vinegar and water; the 
hair should be cut rather short, and be combed every 





day. Never give spirits unless ordered by the surgeon ; 
sick people always feel weak, but such things given ata 
wrong time would only make them weaker. 

It is a mistaken kindness to give a sick person what- 
ever the morbid appetite may desire in opposition to the 
direction of the physician. Itis also decidedly wrong 
to experiment upon the administration of nostrums pre- 
scribed by unskilful friends. The true interest of the 
patient, and the solemn duty of the attendants, require 
that the physician’s orders only shall prevail, and that 
these be strictly complied with. 

Whenever it is necessary to purchase drugs, or to 
have prescriptions dispensed, always seek out a respect- 
able druggist, who will supply pure articles, and pre- 
pare medicinal compounds without error. This is of the 
ulmost importance. 


COOKERY FOR THE SICK-ROOM. 


Lemon-WarTer.—Cut into an earthen teapot, ora cover- 
ed jug, two or three slices of lemon, with one lump of 
sugar, and a spoonful of capillaire. On these pour a 
pint of boiling water, and cover it closely for two or 
three hours, when it will form an agreeable beverage 
for the thirst of a feverish patient. 

RASPBERRY VINEGAR.—A dessertspoonful of which, in 
a tumbler of cold water, forms a very efficacious gargle. 


TAMARINDS and hot water, when cool, may in some 
cases be given; but ro acid drinks should be given to 
patients without the knowledge of their medical attend- 
ants. 


Wuirte-Wine Wuaey.—Dilute halfa pint of new milk 
with an equal quantity of hot water; boil both together, 
and while boiling pour in at the moment two wineglasses 
of white-wine. Acurd will form, which, after boiling 
the mixture for two or three minutes longer, will settle 
at the bottom of the saucepan. The whey must be 
strained carefully from the curd; it should be perfectly 
clear. Sugar may be added to please the taste. Warm 
white-wine whey promotes perspiration, and hence is use- 
ful inthe commencement of some complaints; but taken 
cold, it has a different effect, and often, in cases of low 
fever, it is an excellent beverage; also, in the early 
stages of convalescence, it is as safe and sufficient a 
stimulant as can be given. 

MiLtK Wuey.—Steep ina cup of hot water, for four or 
five hours, a small piece of rennet, about an inch and a 
half square. Pour the water, not the skim itself, into 
two quarts of new milk. When the curd is come, pour 
it into a sieve or fine earthen colander, and press the 
whey gently out of it intoa jug. This may be given 
either cool, or made the warmth of new milk, whichever 
the patient prefers, 

LEMON AND VineGAR Wueyrs.—Instead of wine, pour 
into the boiling milk and water a tablespoonful of lemon- 
juice or of vinegar. The whey obtained in this manner, 
being less stimulating than that of white-wine, is some- 
times given to an invalid in preference. 

Grounp Rice Mitxk.—Rub a spoonful of ground rice, . 
very smooth, in alittle cold milk; add to it three half 
pints of milk, some cinnamon, lemon-peel, and a little 
nutmeg ; boil altogether for a quarter of an hour. Sweet- 
en to the taste. 


Saco Mitx.—Wash in cold milk a tablespoonfal of 
sago, pour off the milk, and add to the sago a quart of 
new milk. Boil slowly till reduced toa pint. Cinna- 
mon may be added if required; but neither sugar nor 
spice is usually added to this food. 
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ARROWROOT AND M1LK.— Mix smooth, with « very little 
cold milk, one dessertspoonful of arrowroot. Boil half 
a pint of new milk, and the moment it rises to the boil- 
ing point, stir in gently the arrowroot and cold milk. 
Boil it till it becomes thick. 


Mr1Lk Porrines is sometimes made by adding milk to 
fine groat gruel. Another way is to mix a tablespoonful 
of oatmeal in a basin with cold milk, and pour it, when 
perfectly smooth, into a saucepan containing half a pint 
of boiling milk. If this does not thicken it sufficiently, 
it must be boiled a little longer. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Correr Sykvup.—This confection is exceedingly handy 
to travellers when proceeding onalong journey. Take 
half a pound of the best roasted ground coffee; boil the 
same in a saucepan containing three quarts of water 
until the quantity is reduced to one quart; strain the 
latter off, and, when fined of all impurities, introduce 
the liquor into another clean saucepan, and let it boil 
over again, adding as mach Lisbon sugar to it as will 
constitute a thick syrup, like treacle; remove it from 
the fire, and, when cold, pour it into bottles, corking the 
same tight down for use. Two teaspoonfuls of the 
syrup introduced into a moderate-sized tea-cup, and 
filled up with boiling water, will be fit for immediate 
use. If milk is at hand, use it ad libitum. 


Porrep HERRINGS, AS DONE IN THE IsLE oF May.—Take 
fifty herrings, wash and clean them weil, cut off the 
heads, tails, and fins. Put them into a stewpan with 
three ounces of ground allspice, a tablespoonful of coarse 
salt, and a little Cayenne pepper. The fish must be laid 
in layers, and the spice, ete., sprinkled upon them 
equally. A few bay leaves and anchovies are then inter- 
spersed among the fish—the latter improve the flavor 
greatly. Pour upon the whole a pint of vinegar mixed 
with a little water. Tie over them a clean bladder, and 
bake ina slow oven. Skim off the oil; boil half a pint 
of port or claret wine with a small quantity of the liquor, 
and add it to the fish. If required to be sent any dis- 
tance, it is better to cover the whole with some clarified 
butter. 


Pressinae FLowrers.—Flowers can be well pressed by 
being put between blotting or bibulous paper, on which 
a weight must be placed. We have generally used the 
former, but either will do. 

Or,—Place them between new writing-paper, which 
must be changed every two days until the plants are 
quite dry. Be very careful to gather them on a warm 
fine day, and let nothing induce you to put them between 
blotting-paper. Do not puta very heavy weight on ten- 
der plants the first day, and you will! be successful. 

Or,—Take two of every kind you wish to keep, lay 
them inside a sheet of blotting-paper, place them under 
a considerable pressure, and let them remain during the 
night. Open them the next morning, remove them toa 
dry part of the paper, and press them again for the same 
space of time. They may then be placed in the book 
intended for their reception, and fastened down with a 
little gum; or, if large, tacked carefully on the page 
with some very fine thread, with the alternate sides 
turned out, and the name written, with such other ob- 
servations as the collector may think advisable. 


Tue reason that plants are unhealthy in a bed-room is 
that at night they absorb oxygen, and give off carbonic 
acid gas: in the daytime the process is the reverse, as 
they give off oxygen, and absorb the carbonic acid. 





To Make Bariey Scvear.—Take a sufficient quantity 
of clarified sugar in that state that on dipping the finger 
into the pan the sugar which adheres to it will break 
with a slight noise; this is technically called “ crack.” 
When the sugar is near this point, put in two or three 
drops of lemon-juice, or, if you do not happen to havea 
lemon in the house, @ little vinegar will answer the pur- 
pose, which is to prevent its graining. When it is come 
to the crack, as it is termed, take it off instantly and dip 
the pan into cold water to prevent its burning. Let it 
stand a short time, and then pour it on a marble slab, 
which must be previously rubbed with oil. Cut the 
sugar into small pieces, when it will be ready for use. 
Some persons like the flavor of citron, and where they 
do, a single drop will suffice for a considerable quantity. 


Or,—Take three pounds of loaf-sugar, dissolve it in one 
pint of water, boil it over the fire until it becomes clear. 
Take off the scum. When half boiled, add one table- 
spoonful of vinegar to each pound of sugar. Fry it with 
water in a basin, by dropping a little in with a spoon. 
When it is brittle it is enough. 

N. B.—The barley-sugar is to be poured upon a marble 
slab, and when cool, cut it with scissors and twist it. 


Cutna is best cleaned, when very dirty, with finely- 
powdered fuller’s earth and warm water; afterwards 
raising it well in clean water. A little soft soap may be 
added to the water instead of fuller’s earth. The same 
plan is recommended for cleaning glass. 


Rice Give.—This elegant cement is made by mixing 
rice-flour intimately with cold water, and then gently 
boiling it; it is beautifully white, and dries almost 
transparent. 


Houianp Cases FoR PILLows, ETc.—One very common 
instance of the unfortunate result of being ‘“‘ penny wise 
and pound foolish” is to be found in the continual es- 
cape of valuable feathers or down from valueless old 
“ticking” cases. As ticking is an expensive article, 
many housekeepers find a difficulty in procuring it; not 
thinking that any other material can supply its place. 
Thus every day the feathers diminish in their pillows, 
and the dust and flue increase in their rooms, until their 
formerly really valuable pillows are not deserving an 
expensive covering. In such cases, and as a preventive 
of such cases, we can recommend a fine, close brown 
holland, instead of ticking. It will be found to answer 
every purpose, to wear as well (for fine feathers or 
down), and to be much softer and pleasanter to lie on 
than the harsher and more expensive ticking. The 
French mostly use nothing else for the first covers to 
the down of which their quilts or “ duvets’ are com- 
posed ; nor, speaking from experience, can anything be 
better. 


To Destroy BeetLes.—We have given several receipts 
and hints for this purpose before. We now add another: 
Take some small lumps of unslacked lime, and put into 
the chinks or hole from which they issue, it will effectu- 
ally destroy them ; or it may be scattered on the ground, 
if they are more numerous than in their holes. 

To CLgAn Parnt.—Mix together one pound of soft soap, 
half a pound of pumice stone, powdered, and half a 
pound of pearlash, with hot water, into a thin paste ; 
take a painting-brush, and lay on this mixture over the 
paint which requires cleaning, and in five minutes wash 
it off with boiling water. 

Dry-rot 1x Criuars.—This may be prevented by 
whitewashing y*arly, mixing with the wash as much 
copperas as will give it a clear yellow hue. 
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AUTHORSHIP. 


@ None but an author knows an author’s cares. 
CowPER. 


“Those who cannot write and those who can 
Com pose, and scrawl, and scribble to a man.” 

80 says Pope, and the fashion of scribbling has in- 
creased since the criticism of the author of the “ Dun- 
ciad’’ was promulgated. Women as well as men are 
earnest volunteers in the grand army of American lite- 
rature. In truth, authorship is now a feminine pursuit, 
therefore we feel it our duty to say a few words now 
and then on the subject to our young lady friends who 
are daily asking of us counsels or suggestions. It would 
be impossible, considering the shortness of life and the 
consequent value of time, for us to answer each of our 
ingenious correspondents who want engagements as 
writers for the Lady’s Book or reasons for our rejection ; 
80 we will now give a general explanation, and hope 
every one of our literary friends will accept it as a par- 
ticular response. 

Persons not skilled in human nature may perhaps 
wonder that separate individualities do not require 
separate reasons and direct objections. Just as every 
man has two eyes and a nose, every man has his little 
vanities and his juvenile mistakes ; the same is true of 
every woman. The remedy for weak eyes is the same 
for prince or ploughboy, for her “‘ majesty, Queen Vic- 
toria,’’ and her maid of “all work.”’ In defects of men- 
tal vision the advice of experience is salutary and simi- 
lar in every age and country. We do not pretend to 
coin new axioms of wisdom, but only to place oid truths 
in a new and as we hope a stronger light. 

In the first place, we would beg our young writers to 
rid their minds of the notion that words, as words, are 
of any value out of the dictionary. There is no usein 
talking of ‘‘ vernal hues,’’ “rosy clouds,” “ blushing 
easts,”, and soon. These and similar epithets are pretty 
in their places; but when crowded together like a flock 
of sheep in a pen, with no idea beneath, except the 
every-day fact that the sun has risen or the grass is 
green, the pretty words never induce us to go on with 
the page. Commonplaces, without wit or originality of 
sentiment may be got at all tithes, but are never worth 
paying for. And though there are people who like this 
common-place, flowery style, we do not believe our 
readers belong to the class. 

As to characters, why give us repetitions, ill colored 
or weak, of pictures drawn by celebrated authors, crea- 
tions of their genius, types, perhaps, of their own eccen- 
tricities? These pictures being taken from real life and 
nature, strike and impress us as good, or beautiful, or 
true; while your tiresome and pale reproduction has 
no life, no strength, and is only a caricature of what you 
may have admired, but failed to emulate, 

Do not attempt to write new stories from old novels. 
Take the simplest scene at a farm-house and describe 
it as it appeared, tell me of the gambols and tricks of 
your deg, of your pretty pets, describe what you know, 
what you have seen and felt. Then your picture is 
true, and you interest me, because there is the life of 
your own heart in the words. But when, in the fresh- 


Evitars’ Gable. 








ness of youth, ignorant of the strong passions and deep 
sorrows of humanity, you undertake to depict the scorn- 
ful and dark spirit that exists in exceptional, and only 
exceptionai, cases, when you talk of ‘‘no flowers in 
life,’ “‘no childhood,”’ “no hope in the future,” and 
all the woes and wrongs that to your youthful craving 
after excitement seem sublime, you only weary your 
readers—if you find any. 

The Brontés were a very remarkable family. They 
were women of genius, of peculiar temperament, and of 
peculiar training. It was their misfortune to want 
health of mind and health of body. The books they 
wrote took hold of the public heart in spite of these 
disqualifications, not because of them. The Brontés had 
originality, sensibility, sympathy, and untiring energy ; 
these, all rare qualities, gave life, and light, and truth 
to their works, particularly to the writings of ‘“‘Currer 
Bell,”” who is the great representative of the family 
Genius and Character. 

Young ladies, and young gentlemen also, living in 
the way of ordinary folks, and without any uncommon 
mental developments, may affect a sickly sentimentality, 
a feeling of discontent with the bounties of Providence, 
may talk of ‘the soul’s secret aspirations,”’ of “‘ feelings 
never understood”’ by those with whom they are obliged 
to live, and whom they ought to love; of the wonders 
they could do if they were ‘“‘appreciated ;” but these 
fancies are not the true exponent of genius; only 
affectation representing her distorted shadow. Nothing 
great comes from affectations. We want pure metal as 
a standard of worth; then, whether gold, silver, brass, 
or copper, we are sure there is worth and strength, and 
use of some kind. Tinsel is always trash as soon as it 
is tarnished—that is, touched. 

It is not our aim to discourage young writers while 
we thus endeavor to excite an earnest desire for greater 
intellectual cultivation and mental fitness for author- 
ship. Young ladies may greatly improve their educa- 
tion by the habit of writing out their impressions and 
putting their ideas or fancies on paper. Write, my 
young friends, as much as you can without neglecting 
what is of greater moment—the actual duties of the day ; 
but remember that Horace advised writers to keep their 
works nine years for examination and revision before 
publishing. Remember, too, that Miss Edgeworth kept 
her novels three years to perfect them before she sent 
them to the press. The works of Horace have lasted 
nineteen hundred years as classics ; Miss Edgeworth has 
earned an enduring fame as an original and popular 
writer. 

Good wine is not made by pouring the flat remains of 
one bottle into another; good literature is not produced 
by dressing up the tenth imitation of a great author's 
ideas in a maze of showy epithets and a cumbrous gar- 
niture of wordy sentences. 

Read over Miss Mitford’s charming “ Village Sketch- 
es ;’’ you cannot fail to observe how often these are on 
the simplest, the homeliest themes, and these are drawn 
from the true and real life of the people among whom 
this noble-hearted and genius-gifted woman lived. We 
love the scenes that she loved, and are deeply interested 
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in the simple pleasures of her villagers ; she has found the 
way to our hearts because she wrote from her own heart. 

To come nearer home. How pleasant are the domestic 
scenes and the characters represented in the popular 
stories of our friend (and the favorite writer in the 
Lady’s Book), Mrs. Alice B. Haveu! She describes 
everyday life; her personages are, perbaps, our next- 
door neighbors; their adventures, their faults, follies, 
worth, woe, weal—we are interested in all these things. 
The reading public finds delight in the living pictures, 
recognized by all as humanity individualized; while 
the most learned critic is pleased with the appropriate- 
ness of the style, the skilful arrangement of incidents, 
and the artistic part of the work that Genius alone never 
gives, but which is to be attained only by observation, 
education, practice, industry, and perseverance. More 
than this, the mind of Mrs. Haven is elevated and 
purified by her tender sensibility, her earnest and warm 
piety. She is atrue Christian. The wisdom of woman 
is comprised in that one word—a Christian. 


Tue following poem, full of original fancy, tender 
thought, and true sentiment, well deserves its place in 
our Table. The writer is known in our pages as an ex- 
cellent prose contributor: this gem will establish her 
title to the rank of poetess.—Eps. Lapy’s Boox. 


THE LILY’S STORY. 


(On finding, in the month of October, a Lily growing in 
the dry bed of a pond.) 

Linger not within the shadow 
Of the lonely forest pines ; 

See, on yonder hilland meadow, 
Bright October sunlight shines! 

Come, for bright must fall its radiance 
On the pond where lilies grew, 

Still, perchance, some breath of fragrance 
Hovers o’er its waters blue. 

O’er the rocks the wild vines creeping, 
Flushed with autuma’s crimson glow, 

Wondering, see the clouds lie sleeping 
In the mirror depths below. 

We, with such sweet fancies haunted, 
Seek the spot last year so fair, 

Painfully are disenchanted, 
For no pretty pond is there. 

Coarse ard rank the weeds are growing 
O’er its dark and oozy bed, 

But no murmuring brook is flowing 
"Neath the alder-berries red. 

Yet, in yon low quagmire gleaming, 
Something pure and white I see! 

Bat I'm only idly dreaming— 
Can the flower a Lily be? 

Yes, all fragrant, fresh, and smiling 
In Oetober’s mellow light, 

Me of all sad thoughts beguiling, 
"Twas a Lily met my sight. 

None can tell my heart's deep pleasure, 
Half the foolish things it said, 

As I songht the precious treasure— 
Bent me o'er its beanteous head. 

Had my loving admiration 
Waked some sweet responsive thrill ? 

Saw I not a faint pulsation 
All its slender stamens fill? 

Why did every petal tremble 
"Neath my warm admiring gaze? 

Might it not its joy dissemble 
At my words of earnest praise? 

Had it, like the human spirit, 
Longed for recognition too? 

Strong desire did it inherit 
For appreciation true ? 

Wilt thou credit this sweet marvel 
That, within my spirit’s ear, 

Words of hopeful, earnest counsel 
From the Lily I should hear? 

Sweet the tale of joy and sorrow 
Which the Lily told to me; 

Wonld I might its accents borrow 
While I tell it unto thee. 





Spring was young (thus ran the story) 
When the tiny bud had birth ; 

Came and went the summer’s glory 
Ere she bloomed in beauty forth. 

Never, on the clear bright billow, 
Lifted from ber lowly bed, 

Never on & wavelet pillow 
Rested she her gentle head. 

Still, the torturing, upward-yearning 
Instincts of her dainty race 

Bade her, from the dull earth turning, 


Rise in purity and grace. . 


Prone and helpless here I lie!” «+ 
This in hours of dark temptation 
Was her spirit’s anguish-cry. 
“Vain the hopes, the longings endless, 
For a freer, brighter life, 
Making me more lone and friendless, 
Wearying me with useless strife. 
Let my better nature perish ; 
Nevermore will I aspire, 
Nevermore will seek to cherish 
Higher instinct, pure desire : 
On these weeds will gaze admiring, 
Nodding in this earth-born breeze; 
Coarse, contented, unaspiring, 
Would I were like one of these.” 


“ Mockery — aspiration! 
P 


But the sunbeams on her falling, 
Roused from that despairing chill, 
And the voice within her calling, 
Bade her be a Lily still. 
Wind-borne, from some purer region, 
Came this testimony free: 
* Fear not, for their name is Legion, 
Who have hoped and toiled like thee. 
Slowly, painfully, thou learnest 
What thy destiny must be; 
All thine inner promptings earnest 
Are but glorious prophecy. 
Faithfui to thy highest duty, 
Hope, yet work with heart and will; 
Thon shalt yet arise in beanty, 
Thou shalt be a Lily still.” 


Then, as to some touch mysterious, 
Every inmost heart-string thrilled, 
While her spirit, thoughtful, serious, 
With a wondrous joy was filled. 
Blessed hours of exaltation! 
Memories of such rapture rare, 
Saved her from her dark temptation, 
Strengthened her against despair. 
Though no partial friends beholding 
Cheered her with delicious praise, 
All unmarked ber slow unfolding 
Through the long, long summer days; 
Though half doubtful of her mission, 
Dreading lest her power might fail, 
Musing on that dream Elysian, 
Hopeful grew the Lily pale. 


All its meaning scarce divining, 
Still, new efforts she put forth: 
For the vital moisture pining 
Deeper struck her roots in earth. 
Gratefully, her thirst allaying, 
Every dew-drop gathered up; 
Choice perfumes from zephyrs straying, 
Hoarded in her pearly cup. 
Once, to let the sunbeams enter, 
Dared to ope that chalice white: 
Instantly her heart's deep ceutre 
Caught their golden radiance bright. 
So she kept her pure corolla 
Free from earth) soil or stain, 
Till the autumn winds blew holiow— 
Fell the welcome autumn rain, 
Then a little pool collected— 
Raised her on her slender stem, 
Then a Lily was perfected 
Fairer than the fairest gem. 


Toiler, thinker, dreaming poet, 

Doubtfal of your highest powers, 
Work in hope, for, ere ye know it, 

Help shall come like autumn showers. 


Aveusta H. Worrsex. 
Lrwx, Mass. 
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WOMEN IN THE POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


We learn from “ Holbrook’s United States Mail’ that 
there are now four hundred and eleven women in our 
country, who hold the office of Postmistress. We like to 
give the true feminine title, as female postmaster is a 
monstrous combination to our taste. 

Of these Postmistresses, only five are what are known 
as Presidential appointments, the net income of the office 
amounting to $1,000 and upwards, They are as fol- 
lows :— 

Mrs. Ann Gentry, Columbia, Boone County, Mo. ; com- 
missioned February 20, 1838. 

Maria G. Hornbeck, Allentown, Lehigh County, Pa. ; 
commissioned February 26, 1849. 

Mrs, Ann L. Rutherauff, Lebanon, Lebanon County, 
Pa. ; commissioned August 5, 1850. 

Mrs. Mary Berard, West Point, Orange Couaty, N. Y., 
commissioned March 28, 1853. 

Mrs. Margaret Sy!liman, Pottsville, Schuylkill County, 
Pa. ; commissioned April 6, 1861. 

It thus appears that Mrs. Gentry is officially the oldest 
postmistress (older than any postmaster officially speak- 
ing), now in the service, appointed directly by the 
President. 

The 411 appointments are divided among the States as 
follows :— 


Pennsylvania....... SLD MEE oSicccccdevesce 7 
Virgimia............-... 48 Mississippi.............. 6 
QP vasmaneed<ocnceneen 34 New Hampshire ........ 6 
EE Pi tiachaddecede Me. MMEED coded ccqcccesees 5 
Maryland .............. Be BEOEUED ccccccccctececece 4 
North Carolina ........ 17 Tenmessee ...........5.- 4 
SOE, 200% adiah 0004040 15 Connecticut ............. 2 
DMS .accabesncce co SPOR rer 1 
7 RY BBY S Spgs 10 Rhode Island............ 3 
Missouri.............+.. BO BIMDGMB L600 sips ccicee 1 
PERO a:c op pisicenceces ve DR cage sone weagene 2 
Massachusetts.......... i” OD scans pnccensens 2 
New Jersey ..........-. 9 Nebraska Territory...... 2 
Michigan.............+. BD TOMAS 06 0 oi vdiseices cbse 3 
Minnesota ............-. Bey ER cen> de aveanne 2 
South Carolina......... Sis c.0ce ss cakebaaes 3 
Wisconsin ............. 8 —_ 

PED ih 6 + hiSae pnidente cde cvigpeieiecssndsne au’ 411 


At the present time these statistics are very important. 
When it is known that women have, for a long time, 
been employed and found capable, faithful, and honest 
managers in the post-offices of the land, will not public 
sentiment become favorable to an extended patronage of 
their abilities in this department of national business? 
There are now thousands of widows and single women, 
well educated and capable of managing the concerns of 
a post-office, who are dependent on their own talents 
and labors for their daily bread. Men are wanted for 
duties and in professions where women cannot act ; but 
in this duty they could become efficient agents in public 
service. Let them have this branch of governmental 
beneficence open fortheir needs. It would be a blessing 
to many & sorrowing woman beyond expression in mere 
words. 

There are, we believe, throughout the land, over forty 
thousand post-offices, and only four hundred of these 
now in thehandsof women! Before the year closes, we 
hope there will be at least four thousand postmistresses 
commissioned ; and if women, who need the office and 
can command the requisite credentials, would at once 
make application, we cannot believe they would be 
refused, 

We feel sure the Press of the country will warmly ad- 
voeate the cause cof Woman in the Post-office department. 
We appeal to our brother Editors for their good will and 
efficient aid in urging this measure. Would ft not be 





beneficial to public interests if seven-eighths of the post- 
offices were under the care of women? There would 
then be no need of change in this department with the 
changes of parties or rulers. But we will leave this 
subject to our brethren of the pregs, who, we are confi- 
dent, will nobly maintain this just appeal of woman, 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL EDUCATION. 


We have before us the Circular of the ‘“‘ Female Medi- 
cal College of Pennsylvania,” from which we give the 
following very satisfactory summary, in the hope that 
many young women will avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunities thus afforded :— 


“The thirteenth annuai session of this Institution will 
commence on Wednesday, October 15th, 1862, and con- 
tinue five months. 

“The peculiar condition of our country induced the 
Faculty to omit the session of 1861-2. During this re- 
cess, however, neither the cause nor its friends have 
been idle. The Women’s Hospital of Philadelphia bas 
gone into successful operation, and this, with®its daily 
Clinic and Dispensary, offers facilities never before pos- 
sessed for the satisfactory prosecution of our objects. 

“The Faculty, therefore, in issuing this announce- 
ment, congratulate the friends of the cause that the means 
80 long desired and needed for obtaining familiarity with 
disease and practical skill in its treatment, are now in 
this city, for the first time, available to women engaged 
in the study of medicine. 

‘The College possesses ample facilities for imparting 
thorough scientific instraction upon the various branches 
of a Medical education; the lectures and demonstrations 
being aided by an excelleut Museum of Papier Maché 
Models, Drawings, Natural Preparations, Microscopes, 
and other apparatus. 

‘Patiently, from year to year, the Corporators and 
Faculty of this College have prosecuted their labors 
amid many obstacles, sustained by the profound convie- 
tion that their object was right, and was destined to 
succeed ; and every year’s experience has but confirmed 
their belief, that the study and practice of medicine are 
admirably adapted to woman's nature, that the world 
and the profession need her, that success awaits her 
when duly educated for her office, and that her entrance 
into this fitting and enlarged sphere of virtuous activity 
is the harbinger of increased happiness and health for 
woman and for the race.’’ 


In our * Health Department,” see page 402, we have 
an article by a distinguished physician on the medical 
education of women, which deserves serious reflection. 
At this time, when so many of the young ladies of our 
land must see before them the prospect of a single life, 
should they not inquire how they can make themselves 
happy and become most useful to their friends and to 
society? No profession, except that of Teacher, offers 
such a field for the talents and tendencies of the feminine 
heart and mind as the practice of those branches of the 
medical art whick belong to woman—these are the pecu- 
liar diseases of her own sex and the care of children. 

This “College” we are commending, has many and 
great advantages ; among these we reckon the “‘ Board 
of Managers’’—ladies of the highest estimation—and the 
two most important Professorships, that of “ Physiology 
and Hygiene’’ and that of “‘ Obstetrics and Diseases of 
Women,” are held by ladies who are eminent in the 
practice of their art. 

Should any reader wish further information, address 
Ann Preston, M. D., Corresponding Secretary, 315 Mar- 
shall Street, Philadelphia. 

Miss 8. J. Hanr’s Boarpine AND Day Scnoon FoR 
Youre Lapies, 1826 Rittenhouse Square, Philadel phia. 

This school is designed to give a thorough and liberal 
English education, to furnish the best facilities for ac- 
quiring the French language, and the best instruction 
in music and the other accomplishments. The moral 
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training and the health and physical development of 
the scholars are carefully attended to. 

References; Mrs. Emma Willard, Troy, N. Y.; Henry 
Vethake, LL.D., Wm. B. Stevens, D. D., Wm. H. Ash- 
hurst, Esq., Louis A.Godey, Esq., Philadelphia; Charles 
Hodge, D. D., Princeton, N. J.; and others. 

Woman's Unton Mission Society OF AMERICA, FOR 
Hearasy LANDs.—We have two new members, and 
thank them truly and warmly for the interest they ex- 
press in the Mission. 

Miss M. J. Laird, Moro, Madison Co., Illinois, $1. 

Mrs. 8. 8. B****, Altona, Pennsylvania, $1. 

Shall we not have a longer list next month? Sub- 
scriptions are much needed. 

To ovr CoRRESPONDENTS.—We accept these articles: 
“Young Widows’’—“ Mistakes’’—‘‘ My own Betrothed’’ 
—and “‘ Our Lizzie.”’ 

These we cannot use: ‘‘Glean the Gems nearest thee’’ 
—‘‘Inez Howard’’—‘‘A Mother’s Lament’’—“ Song”— 
“Great Changes’’—‘‘ Examinations’ —‘‘ Come Home”’— 
‘*The Great Eastern’’—‘‘ Hope and Faith’—‘“‘ Any News 
To-day’’—‘‘ Emma’’—and “ Soliciting Subscribers.’ 

We have other articles on hand for examination next 
month. 


‘Bealth Department, | 


BY JNO. STAINBACK WILSON, M.D. 





To WHAT EXTENT SHALL WomEN BE EDUCATED IN MEDI- 
ci1ns?—As we have already intimated, the practice of 
women would, from the very nature and fitness of 
things, be confined almost exclusively to their own sex 
and to children. And while it might not be necessary 
for them to treat all the general diseases common to men 
and women, their education should certainly be suffi- 
ciently extensive to enable them to give assistance and 
medical attention under all the circumstances of disease 
and trial peculiar to the sex. But so complex is the 
human system, and so extensive are the sympathies of 
its different parts, that no one class of diseases can be 
treated scientifically and successfully without an ex- 
tensive range of studies—without a knowledge of the 
action of the organs in health and disease, the sympa- 
thetic relations of these organs, the effects of remedies, 
the influence of various causes in the production of dis- 
ease, the means of prevention, etc. etc. 

We consider the following branches as indispensable 
in the medical education of women, even when their 
practice is to be confined to their own sex: Anatomy, 
Physiology, Medical Chemistry, Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics, Midwifery, and the Diseases peculiar to 
Women. Besides these fandamental and indispensable 
branches, it would be very desirable for female practi- 
tioners to know something of Medical Jurisprudence and 
Pathological Anatomy, or the changes produced in the 
structure of the organs and tissues by disease. Indeed, 
a course of reading embracing the General Practice of 
Medicine would render them all the more competent to 
treat the diseases belonging to their peculiar province. 

With knowledge so comprehensive as this, we cannot 
see any great impropriety in -onferring upon a woman 
the degree of M.D. We candidly confess, however, that 
we once entertained and published views in opposition 
to this. But on further reflection, and having, perhaps, 





shaken off to some extent that professional and sexual 
pride of which we have before spoken, we have come to 
the conclusion that a woman doctor, educated after our 
fashion, would be about as competent as most of our mod- 
ern high-pressure M. D.’s, and therefore as mach entitled 
to the degree, though her practice might be confined toa 
particular class of disease. And why should we stickle 
about the titleany way, when it is no longer an evidence 
of high intellectual attainments, moral worth, or even 
of the qualities which belong to a gentleman? 

Let regular physicians then no longer wage war 
against their “ medical sisters ;’’ let them submit grace- 
fully and cheerfully to the decree of nature and the de- 
mands of society ; let them erect a high standard of at- 
tainments for themselves, and for the women who seek 
to enter the profession; and their requisition having 
been met by the sisters, let them freely share in those 
rights, privileges, and honors, which cannot be conferred 
by diplomas, which should not be restricted by sex, 
and which are the first and sure rewards of extensive 
mental attainments and moral worth. 


(From Hall's Journal of Health.) 
WHY CHILDREN DIB. 


‘*T have seen persons who gather for the parlor their 
choicest flowers, just as they begin to open into full 
bloom and fragrance, lest some passer-by should tear 
them from the bush and destroy them. Does not God 
sometimes gather into heaven young and innocent cbil- 
dren for the eame reason—lest some rude haad may 
despoil them of their beauty?” 

Some weak brother has been trying his hand to see 
what a beautifully sounding sentence he coald make out 
of a whopper. The reason why children die is because 
they are not taken care of. From day of birth they are 
stuffed with food, choked with physic, sloshed with 
water, suffocated in hot rooms, steamed in bedclothes. 
So much for in-doors. When permitted to breathe a 
breath of pure air once a week in summer, and once or 
twice during the colder months, only the nose is per- 
mitted to peer into daylight. A little later they are sent 
out with no clothing at all, as to the parts of the body 
which most need protection. Bare legs, bare arms, bare 
necks ; girted middles, with an inverted umbrella to col- 
lect the air, and chill the other parts of the body. A stout 
strong man goes out onacold day with gloves and over- 
coats, woollen stockings and thick double-soled boots 
with cork between and rubbers over. The same day, a 
child of three years old, an iafant in flesh and blood, 
and bone, and constitution, goes out wigh soles as thin as 
paper, cotton socks, legs uncovered to the knees, arms 
naked, necks bare; an exposure which would disable 
the nurse, kill the mother outright in a fortnight, and 
make the father an invalid for weeks. And why? To 
harden them to a mode of dress which they never are 
expected to practice. To accustom them to exposure, 
which a dozen years later would be considered down- 
right foolery. To rear children thus for the slaughter 
pen, and then lay it on the Lord, is too bad. We don't 
thiuk that the Almighty has any hand in it. And to 
draw comfort from the presumption that He has any 
agency ‘in the death of a child, in the manner of the 
quoted article above, is a presumption and a profanation. 


APPLES. 
There is scarcely an article of vegetable food more 
widely useful and more universally loved than the 
apple. Why every farmer in the nation has not an ap- 
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ple-orchard where the trees will grow at all, is one of 
the mysteries. Let every family lay in from two to ten 
or more barrels, and it will be to them the most econo- 
mical investment in the whole range of culinaries, A 
raw mellow apple is digested in an hour and a half; 
while boiled cabbage requires five hours. The most 
healthfal dessert which can be placed on the table, is a 
baked apple. If taken freely at breakfa~t with coarse 
bread and butter, without meat or flesh of any kind, it 
has an admirable effect on the general system, often re- 
moving constipation, correcting acidities, and cooling 
off febrile conditions, more effectually than the most 
approved medicines. If families could be indvced to 
substitute the apple, sound, ripe, and luscious, for the 
pies, cakes, candies, and other sweetmeats with which 
their children are too often indiscreetly stutfed, theie 
would be a diminution in the sum total of doctors’ bills 
in a single year, sufficient to iay in a stock of this deli- 
cious fruit for a whole season's use. 


Hiterarp Notices, 


Pooxs BY Mait.—Now that the postage on printed 
matter is so low, we offer our services to procure for 
our subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. 
Information touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher. 


From Peterson & Brotuers, Philadel phia:— 

THE YELLOW MASK; or, The Ghost in the Ball- 
Room. By Wilkie Collins, author of the “‘ Woman in 
White,” etc. A thrilling and fascinating story. It is 
one of the earliest of its anthor’s productions, and may 
safely be said to have formed the basis of the reputation 
he has earned. Price 25 cents. 

SISTER ROSE; or, The Ominous Marriage. By Wil- 
kie Collins, author of ‘‘ The Yellow-Mask,”’ ete. Not so 
entrancing a tale as “‘The Yellow Mask,” but neverthe- 
less well and forcibly written. It is also one of its 
author’s earlier attempts, and is probably already fami- 
liar to hundreds of thousands of the readers of fiction. 
Price 25 cents. 

THE TRAIL HUNTER: A Tile of the Fur West. By 
Gustave Aimard, author of “The Prairie Flower,” etc. 
etc. Tales of Western and frontier life mast always 
have a peculiar interest to all who delight in relations 
of the bold and marvellous. Aimard is perhaps the best 
writer of the day of romances of this character. His 
works are exciting and absorbing, and abound in won- 
derful adventures, perilous encounters, and hairbreadth 
escapes. They are exceedingly ingenious iu construc- 
tion, and bear evidence of the great genius of their au- 
thor, who can thus produce romances at once so marvel- 
lous and so natural. The scene of ‘The Trail Hunter” 
is laid in New Mexico, and its hero is Don Miguel, a 
revoiutionist. Two of the characters of the book, Valen- 
tine Guillois and Curumiller, have figured in previous 
works. Price 50 cents. 


TRAIN’S UNION SPEECHES. SECOND SERIES. 


Delivered in England During the Present American 

War. By George Francis Train, of Boston, U. 8. Mr. 

Train is making quite a sensation in England by his 

speeches on American polities; and, as he is a stanch 

defender of the Union, and a man of talent and energy 

withal, his course is watched with attention by his fel- 
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low countrymen. These speeches are witty, caustic, 
and bold, and their deliverer seems in no manner to 
fear the anger of the British lion. Price 25 cents. 

From J. B. Liprixcorr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. Nos. 49, 50, and 51. 
Price 15 cents per part. 

THE BOOK OF DAYS. Nos. 4, 5, and 6. Price 2 
cents per part. 

These works should be in the possession of every per- 
son, Chambers’s isthe best Encyclopedia published 
The “ Book of Days’ is also published by the Messrs 
Chambers of Edinburgh, and is a miscellany of popular 
antiquities in connection with the Calendar, including 
anecdotes, biography and history, curiosities of litera- 
ture, and oddities of human life aud character. 

DEVOTIONAL POEMS. By R.T Corrad. The many 
warm friends and admirers of the late Mr. Conrad wl! 
hail this volume as a beautiful and substantial tribute 
to the memory of a gifted poet and congenial companion 
It embraces the more solemn, and, we muy say, the most 
sublime of the poetic effusions of the able author. The 
dedicatory stanzas, by Mr. Boker, are full of tender feel- 
ing, and lead one into the book with heart and soul 
prepared to appreciate its beauties, and to think of its 
author with Christian sympathy. The book is elegantly 
bound in purple and gold, and is a gem of typography 
A fine steel engraving of Mr. Courad precedes the title- 
page. Price $3 00. 


From Dick & Firzerrap, New York, through Perer- 
son & Brorners, Philadel phia:— 

BARREN HONOR: A Novel. By the author of “Guy 
Livingston,”’ ‘“‘The Sword and Gown,” etc. One of 
the most stirring and vigorous of novels has just ap- 
peared from the press of Dick & Fitzgerald, printed from 
advance sheet of the English edition. It is by the same 
author as “ Guy Livingston,’ a work which made quite 
a sensation a few years ago, and, in fact, founded a 
school of its own. “Barren Honor,”’ while retaining 
many of the characteristics of the earlier work, is in 
many respects superior to it. The characters are drawn 
with a masterly hand. Alan Wyverue is almost a new 
creation in literature—a man who possesses right in- 
stincts, yet lacks faith, and who, forgetting religion, 
bows down to the shrine of honor. Lady Mildred, the 
female diplomatist, is no less a remarkable portraiture 
‘Barren Honor” is a work that will be extensively 
read. Price 50 cents, 

THE HUNCHBACK OF NOTRE DAME. By Victor 
Hugo, author of “‘ Les Miserables,’’ etc. The popularity 
that has attended Victor Hugo's “‘ Les Miserables” has 
led to the republication of a most excellent translation 
of his first romance, ‘‘ The Hunchback of Notre-Dame."’ 
It is needless, at the present time, to speak of the lite- 
rary merits of this wonderful production, which has been 
placed among the three great books in the French lan- 
gnage. The thanks of the ready public are due the 
publishers of this edition, inasmuch as the work has 
gone out of print. Price 50 eents. 

BARCHESTER TOWERS. By Anthony Trollope, au- 
thor of ‘‘ The Warden,” “‘ Doctor Thorne,” etc. Hitherto 
the yellow-covered trash, whose contents are generally 
as indecent and demoralizing as its paper and typogra- 
phy is miserable, has been considered the especial and 
appropriate companion for the car and steamboat; but 
the enterprise of Messrs. Dick & Fitzgerald in issuing 
their “ Hand and Pocket Libary” seems likely to work 


a revolution in the literature for the traveller. The 
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volumes thus far included in this library are a delight 
to the eye, and of a character chaste and refining. Trol- 
lope has written nothing better than “ Barchester Tow- 
ers,’’ and there are few writers who, in his especial line, 
can excel him. The style of the novel is elegant, its 
sentiment pure, and, while it is by no means a sensation 
work, it is yet deeply interesting. In two volumes, 25 
cents each. 


From Car.etox, New York, through Prererson & 
Brortuers, Philadelphia :— 

LES MISERABLES. MARIUS. A novel by Victor 
Hugo. Each successive part of Hugo's great work seems 
to augment its thrilling and absorbing interest. It is 
emphatically the book of the age. Already it has been 
translated into no less than seven languages, gaining 
everywhere a popularity almost unprecedented in the 
annals of literature. Price 50 cents. 

THE FLY-ING DUTCHMAN: or, The Wrath of Herr 
Vonstoppelnoze. By Johu G. Saxe. With sixteen comic 
illustrations. A great deal of paper and binding wasted 
to very small purpose. ‘‘The Fly-ing Dutchman” is far 
from being one of Saxe’s funniest productions; and its 
publisher must be hard up indeed to issue a book with 
80 little substance, character, or humor, in either read- 
ing matter or engravings, as this. Price 50 cents. 


From Harper & Brotruers, New York, through Peter- 
son & Broruers, Philadelphia:— 

OLIVE BLAKE’S GOOD WORK: A Novel. By John 
Cordy.Jeaffreson, author of ‘‘A Book About Doctors,” 
ete. Asuperior novel, both in plan and style. It seems 
particularly intended to illustrate the too frequent re- 
sults of marriagee de convenance, and narrates the 
wrongs done to two women, one of them the victim of 
such a marriage. The novel opens rather slowly ; but if 
one has patience to read through tle dull beginning, 
he will be amply repaid, for as the story progresses it 
becomes most absorbing. Price 25 cents. 

From CHARLES Scrrpner, New York, through J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

AMERICA BEFORE EUROPE. Principles and Inte- 
rests. By Count Agénor de Gasparin. Translated from 
advance sheets by Mary L. Booth. This is a volume 
which cannot fail to attract the deepest attention of 
American readers at the present unhappy juncture in 
the affairs of our beloved country. Count de Gasparin 
is @ warm and sincere sympathizer with our struggling 
Republic, and his words of counsel and encouragement 
are at least deserving of a respectful hearing. His pre- 
vious volume, *“‘The Uprising of a Great People,” has 
already become popular with us, and will sufficiently 
indicate the tone and character of the present volume. 
Price $1 25. 


From Tickyor & Fre.ps, Boston, through Psrrrson 
& Broruenrs, Philadelphia :- 

EDWIN BROTHERTOFT. By Theodore Winthrop, 
author of “‘ Cecil Dreeme,’’ and ‘‘ John Brent.” A third 
of the works of Theodore Winthrop has appeared pos- 
thumously, adding its evidence to that of its predeces- 
sors of the wonderful genius which has untimely per- 
ished. Edwin Brothertoft is a character drawn with 
rare nicety, a man seldom met in this world, and little 
appreciated when found. There are other personages 
deserving notice in the book, among whom is Major 
Skerritt. It isa story of revolutionary times, and more 
than one prominent historical name finds its place in its 
pages. Price $1 00. 





THE NEW GYMNASTICS FOR MEN, WOMEN, AND 
CHILDREN. With a Translation of Prof. Kloss’s 
Dumb-Bell Instructor and Prof. Schreber’s Pangymnas- 
tikon. By Dio Lewis, M. D., Proprietor of the Essex 
Street Gymnasium, Boston. With three hundred illus- 
trations. The new system of gymnastics developed in 
the volume before us seems to be complete and effective 
as a means of physical training, and at the same time 
few can complain of not being able to put it into practice 
on account of the complicity or costliness of the neces- 
sary apparatus. The exercises are adapted to both sexes, 
having already been introduced into a number of female 
seminaries, We can certainly commend Dr. Lewis's 
“new system’’ to the favorable consideration of our 
readers, inasmuch as we know nothing the ladies of our 
country stand so much in need of as the physical de- 
velopment resulting from a judicious course of carefully 
graduated gymnastic training. Price $1 00. 

THE POEMS OF ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH. With 
a Memoir by Charles Eliot Norton. This beautiful little 
volume, all in blue and gold, will be looked upon asa 
prize by all lovers of the delicate and thoughtful in po- 
etry. Clough’s style is characterized by a certain sim- 
plicity and sincerity that appeal to the sympathies of 
the reader, and gain his unfeigned admiration. The 
first and chief poem of the collection is ‘“‘ The Bothie of 
Tober-navuolich,”’ a pastoral in hexameter verse, which 
possesses many beauties notwithstanding the disadvan. 
tages of the halting measure when adapted to English. 
The minor poems are all of them excellent, some sur- 
paesingly so; and the entire book is a valuable addition 
to a poetic library. Price 75 cents. 

From T. 0. H. P. Borynam, Boston, through J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

ADEN POWER; or, The Cost of a Scheme, A Novel. 
By Farleigh Owen. An ingenious and somewhat origi- 
nal book. There is no attempt at secrecy in the plot, 
though it is well constructed. An English nobleman, 
exceedingly proud of his untainted lineage, is sorely dis- 
appointed at being childless. Finally, when a fulfil- 
ment of his wishes seems at hand, his own anxiety 
results in the frustration of his hopes. His wife, in 
despair at what she knows will be her husband’s dis- 
pleasure, produces a false heir, bought of an old crone 
in a garret, which is received by the proud and gratified 
father as his true son. Seven years afterwards a son is 
really born, and then the mother is seized with repent- 
ance for her act. The remainder of the story is skilfully 
managed, and both husband and wife receive their due 
share of punishment for being the cause of and commit. 
ting such acrime. The book finally ends quite satisfac- 
torily. Price 50 cents. 


Gopry ror Ocroper.—“‘ Plotting Mischief.” Were 
there ever four more mischievous faces represented ? 
Read the excellent story, and see how they are “ Plot. 
ting Mischief."’ 

Our double extension Fashion-plate is a correct tran- 
script of what will be the fashions that ladies will wear; 
not a fancy picture, merely given as a vehicle for bright 
colors, but a representation of dresses that may be found 
on the lady promenaders of Chestnut Street, Broadway, 
and other fashionable streets of our large cities. 
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“Cuivss,” ‘“Ciuss.”—Now is the time to commence 
the organization of clubs. Remember that the Lady's 
Book is the cheapest, because you get so much more for 
your money, and that so much better. Compare the 
Lady's Book with any other magazine. See the quan- 
tity and quality; and remember, also, what our ex- 
changes so often mention, that it is ‘‘an evidence of the 
good taste of a family when the Lady’s Book is seen 
upon the centre-table.’’ We hardly need say more upon 
this subject. Every one of any taste wanting a “ lady’s 
book”’ will subscribe for ‘“‘ Godey.” 





PemBerton Square ENGLISH AND FRENCH BOARDING 
AxD Day ScHoon For Youne Lapres, 26 Pemberton 
Square, Boston, Mass., Rev. Georee Gannett, A. M., 
Principal. Twelve Professors and Teachers; number 
of family pupils limited to twenty. This school fur- 
nishes unsurpassed facilities for the acquisition of con- 
versational French, and the best instruction in every 
department of femaleculture. Being one of the first that 
inaugurated, it is now zealously carrying forward the 
work of physical education, under the direction of Dio 
Lewis, M.D. To a limited number of pupils it also 
offers a pleasant home and all needful attentions. 





We wish all our exchanges and subscribers were of 
the opinion expressed in the following lines :— 


WE CAN'T LEND IT. 


What, borrow! and the Lapy’s Boox! 
You do not mean it, really ; 

Godey would stare with frownful look, 
And censure us severely. 


Searce any wish would we deny; 
(Before asked, you knew it) 

But as to lending Gopry, why, 
We cannot, WILL Nor do it. 


Save your loose pocket money ; 

Wash your husband’s shirts and collars ; 
Cut down expenses—cut no dash, 

Till you ’ve amassed Three Dollars. 


Then, with a conscious dignity— 
Unlike a begging toady— 
Remit your honest dollars three, 
And pay for rourn own Gopey. 
Public, Pana, I11. 


A Lone-cLosep THeaTRe Reopeyep.—At the moment 
of the destruction of the city of Pompeii by an eruption 
of Mount Vesuvius in the year A. D. 79, a theatrical 
representation was being given in the amphitheatre. A 
speculator, named Langini, taking advantage of that 
historical reminiscence, has just constructed a theatre on 
the ruins of the above-named city, the opening of which 
he announces in the following terms: ‘ After the lapse 
of eighteen hundred years, the theatre of the city will 
be reopened with La Figlia del Regimento. I solicit 
from the nobility and gentry a continuance of the favor 
constantly bestowed on my predecessor, Marcus Quintus 
Martius, and beg to assure them that I shall make every 
effort to equal the rare abilities he displayed during his 
management.”’ 

LiTeRaRY AssociaTions.—We now commence in time to 
Warn our subscribers against sending their money to any 
association purporting to furnish the Lady’s Book as part 
of the inducement to subscribe, and promising them great 
prizes in some future drawing of a lottery. We will not 
be responsible in any way. We will also add that we have 
no agents for whose acts we are responsible. We only send 
the Lady’s Book when the money is sent direct to us. 








OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 


Tue dulness of the summer months it is very proba- 
ble will not be left lingering after the “last rose’’ is 
gone; and antumn will be ushered in to a livelier tune. 
Already we hear notes of the coming of opera, and baton, 
and white kids; and the watering-places are giving up 
the sirens of song, who come back to new glories and 
triumphs. By next month the chaos of plans will have 
assumed some shape, when, as faithful chroniclers, we 
shall report what is in store. 

The Popular Songs.—We are frequently asked, now 
that Gentle Annie, Ever of Thee, etc., have run their 
day, what ballads have taken their place. To reach all 
our readers we name some of these songs here: Rock 
me to Sleep, Mother, The Boy and his Angel, and Lillie 
Sleeps, are three touching ballads by Leslie that are 
favorites, one of them having passed to the fiftieth edi- 
tion. No Home, No Home! is the best of Foster's late 
melodies; it is very beautiful. No One to Love isa 
popular song. Hattie Bell is a touching song and chorus, 
Dream on, Lillie, is a beautiful ballad by Root, author 
of Rosalie the Prairie Flower. If Thou hast Crushed a 
Flower, is a sweet song by Buckley, director of the fa- 
mous opera troupe. Happy Days of Yore is a popular 
ballad by Woolcott, author of Belle Brandon. I Hear 
Sweet Voices Singing, and Annie of the Vale, are the 
two new favorites by the author of Cottage by the Sea. 
Our friends who want the singing ballads cannot go 
amiss in ordering any of these. The price is 25 cents 
each, excepting the last two, which are 30. We will send 
any seven named, free of postage, on receipt of $1 50. 

Of new pieces we name the following: Fairy Polka 
Redowa, a fine piece by Vaas. The Lafner, graceful 
waltz, by Otto. Schrieber’s Band Drum Polka, capital 
composition, now very popular. Volunteer’s Quickstep, 
spirited and pretty new military piece by F. Karl, des- 
tined to become a favorite; it is easy aud taking. Each 
25 cents. 

New Songs, etc., from Horace Waters, New York: 
Sleep, Beloved, Sleep, touching soug by Hering, 25. 
Freedom, Truth, and Right, Heineman, 30. Where 
Liberty Dwells is my Country, fine patriotic song, 25. 
The Girls are not so Green, and What they do at the 
Springs, two humorous songs, each 25. Forget if you 
can, but Forgive, and Home is Home, by author of Annie 
of the Vale, each 25. The following new ballads by 
Foster, each 25: Slumber, my Darling, I will be True 
to Thee, Lizzie Dies To-Night, A Penny for Your 
Thoughts, Better Days are Coming, Merry Little Birds 
are We—all pretty. 

New Pieces, etc., same press: Little Bird Waltz, Three 
Roguish Chaps, Sunnyside Rondo, easy pieces fingered 
for beginners, each 15cents. Marching Along, arranged 
as a march, by Cuil, 25. Continental Guard Grand 
March, 25. Warblings at Eve, Richards, 30. Airy Cas- 
tles, beautiful fantasie, 35. Love Waltz, Laura Keene 
Waltz, by Baker, each 35. President Lincoln’s Grand 
March, by Helmsmuller, with brilliant colored title, 50. 
Commodore Nutt Polka, with characteristic title-page, 
35. Grand March, by Heineman, with the Regimental 
Colors of the Shepard Rifles, 50. Souvenir de Owego, 
grand waltz, 10 pages, 50. La Chute d'un Ange, charm- 
ing valse brillante of 12 pages, 60 cents. 

All musical correspondence and orders to be addressed 
to Philadelphia, to J. Srarr HoLtioway. 


PosTaGE ON THE Lapy’s Boox.— Postage for three 
months, if paid in advance at the office where it is re- 
ceived, four and a half cents. 
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Paris CoRRESPONDENCE.—Among the few city items 
which the present dull season of the year affi rds may be 
mentioned the approaching opening of the new Grand 
Hotel de la Paix, with its seven hundred chambers and 
seventy salons, announced originally for the Ist of June, 
bat now of necessity deferred till the 15th of July. The 
incident, though apparently so remote, cannot be other- 
wise than interesting to Americans ; in the first place, 
because they very probably will form, oratall events are 
confidently expected to do so, a very large portion of the 
guests of the new public establishment ; and, secondiy, 
because the establishment itself isa new homage paid to 
a system which in the United States has attained to the 
rank almost of a national institution. All these large 
European hotels, whether in Paris or in London, derive 
their origin from the American pattern, and are univer- 
sally pronounced to be an immense social improvement 
and @ great advance in every respect upon the old-fash- 
ioned system. The hotels in London, indeed, were long 
netorious for being the worst in the world, cons:dering 
their charges ; and even those in Paris were capable of 
being made infinitely better. The experiments made in 
London at the Great Western station, and now more re- 
cently those of the Victoria, Grosvenor, and Westmin- 
ster Hotels, are all due to the example of America, and 
though ona much less gigantic scale than those in Paris, 
are fuund to be an immense resource and improvement 
upon the old style of thing, by the French and other 
foreigners now visiting the British capital. Here in 
Paris, the Hotel du Louore, as is well known, was the 
first inauguration of the new method, and has now proved 
a decided success, both in a social and financial point of 
view. The same company which built it, the Real Pro- 
perty Company, with the Messrs. Pereires at its head, 
have now erected, and are about to open the Grand Hélel 
de la Paix, at the head of the street of that name, in the 
most central and fashionable quarter of Paris, aud close 
to the New Grand Opera, now rapidly rising above its 
foundations. The block of building, as seen externally, 
is really enormous, avd shows at a glance the prodigi- 
ous size of the new establishment. All round the base- 
ment stories run a series of handsome shops, cafés, 
ylaciers, etc., decorated, according to the terms of their 
leases, ina uniform pattern of black and gold, the effect 
of which, with the pure white stone building rising 
above them, is very good. The rents generally paid for 
this choice position may be conjectured when I say that 
the glacier opposite the New Grand Opera is let for one 
hundred thousand francs per annum! 

Such a building scarcely admits of verbal description, 
and the hurly-burly at present going on there, the pro- 
digious masses of furniture pouring in at every entrance, 
the crowd of purveyors and servants preparing for the 
opening, almost prevent one forming a correct notion of 
the place. But I will add a few of the most striking 
characteristics of the new hotel. The exterior form is 
an isosceles triangle, the base fronting the Boulevard des 
Capucines. Over the principal entrance are six beauti- 
ful groups of caryatides, of two entwined figures each. 
Inside are three vast courtyards, the principal one ad- 
jvining the chief entrance and covered with glass, as in 
the Louvre Hotel. The large public rooms occupy the 
ground floor, adjacent to this principal courtyard. They 
consist of a sallea manger, asmoking room, reading room, 
banqueting room, and a restaurant of three salons. It is 
almost needless to say that everything that decorative art 
can effect in the shape of gilding, painting, seul pture, dra- 
peries, ete., has been lavished on these truly palatial 
apartments. The salle a manger is of circular form, and 








of the size almost ofa small theatre. It is lighted from 
above by a vast cupola of glass, supported on diminutive 
carved figures of exquisite design and workmanship; 
while around the sides runs a double tier of red marble 
columns, alternating with fine mural arabesque paint- 
ings and mirrors of prodigious dimensions ; the whole 
producing an effect of marvellous splendor and richness. 

To walk through the corridors of the hotel, one hun- 
dred and ten metres long each, is a good day's exercise. 
They are all richly carpeted and hung witb draperies, 
while the parquets throughout the hotel, wherever seen, 
are formed of woods harmonizing in tint with the pre- 
vailing colors of the furniture. 

The internal arrangements and organization appear to 
be everything that can be desired for comfort and celerity 
of attendance. A telegraphic office attached to the es- 
tablishment is open night and day, supplies the place of 
all bells, aud is also placed in direct commanication with 
all the chief theatres of Paris, of which models are kept 
in the office, so that places may be secured at any mo- 
ment before or even after the rising of the curtain, and 
before the parties leave the hotel to occupy them. No- 
thiag can surpass the elegant luxury of the fittings in 
every part of the house in the way of bronzes, candela- 
bra, silk hangings, etc. Each quarter is provided with 
its own separate attendants, with separate offices, all in 
direct communication with the kitchen, where twenty- 
seven assistants act under the surveillance of a single 
chef de cuisine. Every office is provided with lights 
throughout the night, and hot water tea, etc., can be had 
at any moment of the twenty-four hours. Dinner is 
provided either at the table d‘h°te or in the saloons of 
the restaurant by the carte, or in the private sitting- 
rooms; nothing, in short, seems wanting to the conve- 
nience either of public or private life. Passeugers and 
baggage alike are wound up, as they arrive, to the top of 
the house, so that the occupiers of the guatri.me experi- 
euce no more fat'gue, or even less, than those of the 
premier, The Grand Hétel de le Paiz is now only wait- 
ing for guests to appreciate all the admirable arrange- 
ments which have been provided for their entertainment 
and comfort. 

A Youre Lapr whom we can recommend, wishes a 
situation as governess in a family—oue where the chil- 
dren are young would be preferred—to teach Music and 
French, and the usual branches of an English education. 
Would have no objection to accept a situation es com- 
panion toa sick lady. Address Publisher Lady’s Book, 
Phiiadelphia. 

A GENTLEMAN, one evening, was seated near a lovely 
woman, when the company around him were proposing 
conundrums to each other. Turning to his companion, 
he said— 

“Why is a lady unlike a mirror?” 

She “ gave it up.” 

** Becanse,”’ said the rude fellow, ‘‘a mirror reflects 
without speaking, a lady speaks without reflecting.” 

“Very good,” said she. “Now answer me. Why is 
a man unlike a mirror?”’ 

“T cannot teli you!” 

“* Because the mirror is polished, and the man is not." 

There she had him. 

Cuestyut Street Femate Seminary. Principals, 
Misa Bonney and Miss Dintars. The 25th Annual Ses- 
sion will open on Wednesday, September 10th. Particu- 
lars from Circulars, 1615 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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Tae MaRRiaGE oF THE Princess ALICE—TuEe BRIDAL 
Presents.—Her Royal Highness Princess Alice’s wed- 
ding lace consisted of a deep flounce of honiton guipure 
lace, composed of rose, myrtle, and orange-blossom, with 
a veil to correspond, and was furnished by Mrs. Clarke, 
of Margaret Street, Cavendish Square. The design was 
chosen by his Royal Highness the Prince Consort. Va- 
rious articles were furnished as gifts—as flowers, riding- 
habits, umbrellas and parasols, shoes and boots, hosiery 
and gloves, cutlery, etc. etc. Owing to the deep mourn- 
ing, the colored dresses were in the piece, and not made 
up. 


The following articles of jewels and plate were pre- 
sented on the oceasion :— 

By the Queen—A very beautiful tiara of diamonds, 
composed of a rich bandeau, with foliage, spires, etc., 
from Messrs. Garrard, and a pearl and diamond brooch, 
with pearl pendant, from Messrs. Hancock; the former 
designed and the latter chosen by his Royal Highness 
the Prince Consort. 

Jointly by the Queen and the Prince Consort—A set 
of three ornaments for the table, in silver, consisting of 
a candelabrum composed of a group of boys supporting 
branches for nine lights, and two side candelabra for 
four lights each, the branches being so arranged as to be 
substituted by baskets of flowers or fruits, if required. 

By the Prince Consort—A cross, two brooches, and a 
pair of ear-rings, all in very fine opals and diamonds. 

By the Prince of Wales—A parure of very fine sap- 
phires and diamonds, consisting of a necklace and 
brooch, a pair of ear-rings, and bracelets. , From Messrs. 
Garrard. 

By Prince Alfred, Prince Arthur, and Prince Leopold 
—Three keep rings, diamond, ruby and emerald. 

By Princess Helena, Princess Louise, and Princess 
Beatrice—A locket and pair of ear-rings, in turquoise and 
diamonds, a diamond rose, sprig bouquet, which had 
belonged to her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent. 

By the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha—A bracelet of 
gold with diamonds and enamel snap, containing a 
painting of the duke’s eye. 

By the Duchess of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha—A gold 
enamel tiara with emeralds. 

By the eight bridesmaids to her Royal Highness—A 
magnificent tea and coffee service of silver, gilt and em- 
bossed, each piece bearing the monogram of the donors. 

By the Queen of Bavaria—a gold band bracelet, with 
emerald and diamond snap. 

By Prince Augustus of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha—A 
bracelet with circle of turquoise and in the centre “‘ A. 
E. L,” in rubies and a diamond horseshoe. 
cock’s. 

By Princess Augustus of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha—A 
four-row garnet aecklace and bracelets, with diamond 
and garnet snaps. 

By the Empress of Russia—A bandeau of thirty-five 
collets of large, fine diamonds. 

By Prince and Princess Charles of Hesse—A large and 
very fine diamond stomacher. 

By Prince Lonis of Hesse.—A pair of large and very 
fine top and drop diamond ear-rings. 

By Prince Henry, Princess Anna, and Prince William 
—A blue enamel bracelet, with three pearl and diamond 
stars. 

From the King of the Belgians—A diamond and eme- 
rald linked bracelet. 

From the Grand Duchess Alexander of Russia—A gold 
heart-shaped locket, suspended by a gold chain; on one 
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side the miniature of the Grand Duchess Alexander 
(Constantine) of Russia set in diamonds, on the reverse 
the arms of the Grand Duchess. 

From the Grand Duchess of Mechlenberg-Strelitz— 
twenty-four silver-gilt worked spoons, a pair of sugar- 
tongs to match, and a sugar-sifter. 

From the Duchess of Cambridge and Princess Mary— 
A pair of engraved crystal claret jugs, set in silver-gilt 
ornamental work, 

From the Maharajah Duleep Singh—A magnificent 
white silk fan mounted in carved mother-of-pearl and 
gold sticks, the two outsides covered with pearls and 
emeralds, and Princess Alice’s ciphers in rubies and 
diamonds, 

From the King and Queen of Prussia—A gold brace- 
let, with a centre of sapphires and diamonds. 

From the Crown Princes of Prussia—A handsome 
dressing-case with gold fittings. 

From the Marquis of Breadalbane~An electric gold 
bracelet, the centre composed of diamonds and rubies, 
with a large Scotch pearl in the centre. Pendants to 
the bracelets of Scotch pearls and rubies to correspond. 

From the Countess of Fife—A large silver-gilt engraved 
casket, four angels in the corners, on the top a large 
cairngorm from Mar Forest. 

A Bible and Prayer-Book, bound in dark blue leather, 
with yold cipher and arms of Princess Alice, on each 
side two gilt clasps. The books inclosed in cases of 
ebony and ivory. The Bible presented by the matrons, 
and the Prayer-Book by the maidens of the United 
Kingdom. 

In addition, Princess Alice received other presents, 
ornamental and useful, beautiful china services from 
the members of the royal household, ete. 


A Curiovs Hanetna Basket.—Procure a large sized 
turnip, and serape out the inside, leaving a pretty thick 
wallall around ; fill the cavity with earth, and plant in 
it some climbing vine or morning-glory. Suspend the 
turnip with cords, and in a little time the vines will 
twine around the strings, and the turnip sprouting from 
below, will put forth leaves and stems that will turn 
upwards, and curl gracefully around the base.” 


Tue Lansingburgh Gazette says: “‘It is in every re- 
spect a beautiful work. Theengravings are appropriate, 
tastefully arranged, and well executed. The illustra- 
tions of patterns are plainly laid down, carefully ex- 
plained, and very beautiful in design ; while the reading 
matter is of a very choice and instructive, as well as an 
interesting character. The domestic receipts are alone 
worth, to anybody of taste, more than the cost of the 
issue, and how anybody of fashion can manage to get 
along without Godey is more than we can imagine, 

Wat ovr Fasnion Eprror can Suppry. Address 
Fashion Editor, care L. A. Godey Philadelphia. Mrs. 
Hale is not the fashion editress. 

Hair-work, patterns for all kinds of garments, and for 
women and children, jewelry, caps, bonnets, cloaks, 
mantillas, talmas, mantles, headdresses, shawls, bead- 
work, materials for wax and paper flowers, embroidery, 
collars, capes, worsteds, Shetland wool, infants’ ward- 
robes or patterns for the same, stamped collars, orné 
balls, canvas for working, etc. etc. 


Porrry AND Acrostics addressed to particular persons 
are only.of interest to those to whom they are addressed, 
and had better be sent to those persons. 
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GODEY’S LADY’S 


DEMOREST’S EMPORIUM OF FASHIONS. 
473 Broadway, New York. 


MME. 


i Niky ly 





We think our lady readers will be both interested and 
benefited by having their attention called to the results 
which may and have been made to flow from female in- 
genuity, talent, and industry well directed and perse- 
vering!y applied to special and useful objects, A recent 
visit to Mme. Demorest’s large establishment in New 
York, and a knowledge of some interesting facts con- 
nected with the rise and progress of a department of 
business which she has made almost exclusively her 
own, has impressed us forcibly with this fact; and in 
the encouraging stimulus which they afford to patient 
effort, aided by natural genius, will repay the time spent 
in becoming acquainted with them. 

Many ladies remember the slow and tedious process 
of Dress-Cutting which was in general use ten years 
ago, and the distressing doubt and uncertainty which 
was always felt lest the material, beautiful and costly as 
it often was, should be rendered nearly valueless by a 
bad or inaccurate fit. No rules existing except the Dress- 
maker's own judgment, uniformity of excellence could 
not be expected. One good fit was no guarantee for the 
next; every new dress requiring the same long weari- 
some process of pinning and cutting to fit the form, try- 
ing and retrying before it finally reaches the hands of 
the owner. At this time Mme. Demorest was a practical 
Dresemaker, and, like all others, encountered the diffi- 
calties’resulting from so slow, tedious, and inaccurate a 
process. But, unlike other members of the same profes- 
sion, she was not willing to set down and accept so 
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stupid and laborious a method, without at least an effort 
at discoveriug a principle, which might form the basis 
of a reliable and perfect system. In the prosecution of 
this work she found a valuable assistant in her husband, 
and as the result of their united labors, was produced 
the simple yet really beautifal and valuable system for 
cutting dresses by measurement, which we presented to 
our lady friends in a recent number. 

This system of Dress-Cutting is easily understood, and 
is as certain as the art of Daguerreotype in arriving at 
an accurate result, and places within the reach of every 
dressmaker, and every woman who desires to do her 
own fitting, a scientific method for cutting dresses more 
perfect than could have been acquired by seven years 
apprenticeship under the old system, or rather want of 
system. The novelty and merit of Mme. Demorest’s 
system of Dress-Cutting commended it at once to expe- 
rienced judges in the arts of the wardrobe. The first 
premiums, generally accompanied by special laudatory 
notices, were awarded on every occasion upon which the 
model was exhibited, including the World's Fair at the 
Crystal Palace, New York, and it has now found its way 
not only into the hands of enterprising dressmakers, but 
also into many private families all over the country. 


HOW THE PATTERN IDEA ORIGINATED. 


The ingenious and successful idea of supplying plain 
and trimmed patterns of the different parts of ladies and 
children’s wardrobe originated also with Mme. Demo- 
rest, and probably grew out of the varions plans sug- 
gested by the newsystem. Charmed with the perfection 
and elegance of the fit, ladies at a distance w~;e fre- 
quently desirous of securing an exact copy in paper ofa 
waist of a dress which particularly pleased, and some- 
times desired the sleeve also for theirown benefit, or that 
ofafriend. This suggested to the fertile mind of Mme. 
Demorest the advantage of displaying a few favorite 
models in tissue-paper, and this was quickly followed 
by the selection of proper colors for the representation 
of trimming, ete. The first exhibition of this kind con- 
sisted of about one dozen patterns, which attracted mnch 
attention. Almost immediately the small show rooms 
were crowded from morning until night, a throng of la- 
dies frequently stretching out upon the sidewalk. This 
extraordinary demand made the creation of facilities for 
supplying an absolute necessity; the slow process of 
cutting by band was quickly replaced by the accessories 
of machinery, which was at the same time both more 
rapid and more accurate. Simple duplicates, and the 
variations of styles suggested by the requirements of 
different tastes, was the limit of Mme. Demorest’s first 
expectations; but it was very soon found desirable to 
employ originsl and skilfal designers, and profitable to 
import from the fountain-heads of London, Paris, and 
Berlin the latest novelties calculated to attract attention 
and admiration in the world of fashion. 

By this time, 1853, a:more extended sphere of opera- 
tion became necessary, and the establishment was re- 
moved from Canal Street into more spacious quarters, 
No. 375 Broadway. In 1860, thetide of business moving 
up made a change of location necessary, and the present 
large and commodious buildicg, 473 Broadway, 26 feet 
front by 60 feet deep, is now ertirely occupied by this 
establishment as follows :— 

First floor, show-room and publishing department of 
Mme. Demorest’s Mirror of Fashions, an illastration of 
which is here presented. Second floor is occupied for 
dress and corset making. Third floor, for the manufac- 
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ture of Prize Medal Skirts. Fourth floor, for pattern 
making. Immediately in the rear of this establishment, 
on Green Street, is their large machine-shop, supplied 
with steam power for the manufacture of Mme. Demo- 
rest’s running stitch Sewing-Machine, capable of turning 
out one hundred said machines per day. 

Orders from dressmakers at a distance have become a 
very important item in the business of this house, and 
to secure them against imposition, and to extend to them 
the advantages of a known cunnection, the privilege of 
using the name is allowed, and such agencies in the 
hands of enterprising, honorable, and trustworthy per- 
eons granting all the privileges of regular authorized 
branches. The number of these is now upwards of one 
hundred and thirty, located in every part of the United 
States, Cuba, and the Canadas. The thought and labor 
connected with the stated and frequent requirements of 
these branches is great, but is little compared with the 
regular trade in patterns of every description furnished 
by the city and suburbs of New York alone. For plain 
and full trimmed models, upwards of two hundred reams 
of paper are used every month, including the colored 
tissues and fancy styles for ornamental work. Ladies 
will comprehend the quantity better by trying to ima- 
gine huge sacks, used for collecting the waste paper, five 
or six of which are filled in less than a week. 

In the skirt and corset departments the goods are 
made after original models, the peculiarities of which 
are known to have originated in this establishment, and 
have attained a deserved celebrity. We have had fre- 
quent occasion to speak approvingly of the grace of 
form and scientific adaptation to their uses, which dis- 
tinguishes these inventions, and which could only have 
been achieved by a woman who is naturally best ac- 
quainted with the special wauts of her sex. The num- 
ber of persons employed in these and other departments 
is upwards of two hundred in Broadway alone. 

To methers, Mme. Demorest has proved herself a real 
benefactor. The care and economy with which, by the 
aid of the most gracefully designed little patterns, an 
air of fashion is imparted to a child's dress, has operated 
wonderfully, even in the remotest districts, in the neat- 
ness and taste which have succeeded the old-fashioned 
and ciumsy method of cutting and fitting, which mothers 
were generally compelled to adopt, and which after- 
wards required an infinite amount of care and patience 
at their inexperienced labor. For a special effort on be- 





halfof the children Mme. Demorest received a testimonial 
at the World's Fair, inthe foliowing terms: ‘ Theaward 
of a Medal, with special approbation, for a Child’s Model 
Dress Chart (on the principle of the one designed for 
ladies), of great usefulness and undoubted originality."’ 
This Chart, placed in the hands of a girl of ten ortwelve 
years with a few instructions, will enable ber, if of or- 
dinary intelligence, to cut her own dresses with ease 
and accuracy, as we have known to be the casein several 
instances. It certainly ought to be in every sehool and 
family ; the benefits arising from a practical knowledge 
of Dressmaking being of invaluable advantage in any 
situation in life. These few facts donot comprise a tithe 
of the interesting and instructive information gathered 
from a brief visit to Mme. Demorest’s magnificent show- 
rooms, 473 Broadway, New York, but they will serve to 
give an idea of the results which muy be accomplished 
by enterprise aud iudustry, aided by shill and inventive 
genius, 

Hain ORNAMENTS.—Ladies wishing hair made into 
Bracelets, Pins (which are very beautiful), Necklaces, or 
Ear-rings, can be accommodated by our Fashion Editor. A 
very large number of orders have recently been filled, and 
the articles have given great satisfaction. 

We give the prices at which we will send these beauti- 
ful articles :— 


Breastpins, from $4 to $12. 

Ear-rings, from $4 50 to $10. 

Bracelets, from $3 to $15. 

Rings, from $1 50 to $3. 

Necklaces, from $6 to $15. 

Fob-chains, from $6 to $12. 

The Charms of Faith, Hope, and Charity, $4 50. 
Hair Studs from $5 50 to $11 the set. 

Sleeve Buttons from $6 50 to $11 the set. 


Hair is at once the most delicate and lasting of our ma- 
terials, and survives us like love. Itis so light, so gentle, 
so escaping from the idea of death, that, with a lock of hair 
belonging to a child or friend, we may almost look up to 
heaven and compare notes with the angelic nature—may 
almost say: “‘I have a piece of thee here, not unworthy of 
thy being now.” 

Mr. L., a great epicure, was afflicted with very short 
sight. One day at a dinner, where the table was heapd 
with the choicest delicacies, he called the servant to 
him, and whispered— 

“ Have I had some of everything on the table?" 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


Articles that Children can muke for Fancy Fairs, or for 
Holiday Presents. 


WORK-BASKET A LA MATHILDE. 


Ws do not give this article as one which our young 
friends may themselves imitate, but rather for the sake 
of showing them what exquisite articles are prepared 
in Paris for the Etrennes of the coming season. 





As we have the same form, however, and all suitable 
trimmings, those who would like to make one them- 
selves can readily do so, substituting black filet, embroi- 
dered in gold, for the horsehair embroidered in straw, 
of which this is composed. The bottom of the basket is 
a sort of canework, of black horsehair, crossed by diago- 
nal bars of bourdon or in one direction, and scarlet che- 
nille in the other. The sides are a sort of fancy net, 
made in horsehair, and embroidered with straw. A lace 
edging of the same materials, shaded with scarlet che- 
nille, forms the border. 

The edges and framework generally are decorated 
with dourdon or, scarlet, and green chenille ; and three 
triple tassels, of silks of various colors, with gold, finish 
euch side of the handle. 

We should recommend the coarse filet for the bottom 
of this basket, not embroidered, but with cross bars of 
chenille and bourdon, as already described. Whenever 
two cross each other, let them be fastened down with 
white and green chenille alternately. The sides may 
be of fine filet, and embroidered with scarlet and gold, 
in any simple design. The wire frame being entirely 
covered with satin ribbon rolled round it, may be fin- 
ished by holding a piece of bourdon on and winding 
the chenille round it and the wire together, but not 
closely. Bourdon is twisted across both handles to con- 
nect them. These baskets are intended to be full of bon- 
bons when presented. 


NEW PARLOR GAME. 
SQUARING WORDS. 


Doubtless those are the best drawing-room games 
wk'ch stimulate the imagination and tax the knowledge 
of the players. Without submitting the members of a 
merry party tothe tortures of a competitive examination, 
some of these jeux de salon are better and more real tests 
of the acquirements of an individual than a hundred 
deliberate examinations. They require no special effort ; 
they do not admit of cramming; cribs are quite useless 
as well as inadmissible ; all is spontaneous, fair, and 
above-board. Fora combination of all these excellent 
qualities, we recommend, as an agreeable addition to 
drawing-room games, that of ‘Squaring Words.” The 
apparatus of this game consists of a few scraps of writing 
paper and a pencil for each player. 











RULES OF THE GAME. 


1, The game should be played with words of three, 
four, five, or six letters ; more than six will be too dif- 
ficult. 

2. The words should be chosen either by a person who 
remains independent of the game, or at random from a 
vocabulary. 

3. The game may be played either for a sma!l pool, to 
which each player contributes, or for forfeits. If fora 
pool, a prize may be awarded to the player who first 
squares the word, and another to the second. 

The operation of squaring a word may be best shown 
by example. It may, however, be described as follows: 
Having written®down the word horizontally and per- 
pendicularly, you must find other letters to complete 
the square, which will also read in words both horizont- 
ally and perpendicularly. 

Wonrps or Tarer Lerrers.—Ezamples: To square the 
words Cat, Dog, Tea, Pig, Rap :— 


CAT DOG TEA PIG RAP 
APE ONE EAT ICE ALE 
TEA GET ATE GET PET 


Words of three letters are generally very easily 
squared, and should only be used for the purpose of 
teaching thegame. Once, however, we were very much 
puzzled with a proper name containing three letters. 
The name was Cor. The obvious difficulty was to get 
a word of three letters beginning with X. After some 
trouble, we sacceeded in accomplishing the fact by the 
aid of a well-known dramatic piece called, ‘‘ Obi: or, 
Three-fingered Jack,’’ and the name of the dwarf who 
attended the three gigantic warders in Mr. Harrison 
Ainsworth’s “ Tower of London,”’ Thus, then, stood the 
word :— 

Cc 
Oo 
x 

Worps or Four Lerrers are more difficult. Examples : 

To square Love, Milk, Lamp, Town. 


ox 
BI 
IT 


LOVE MILK LAMP TOWN 
OBEY IDEA AREA OBOE 
VETO LEAN MEAT WONT 
EYOT KANT PATS NETS 


Worps or Five Lerrers are more difficult still. Chair 
may be squared with the help of Haddo, Adieu, Ideas, 
and Rouse. 

With Sx Lerrers the difficulty increases progres- 
sively. Here, however, we may achieve the apparent 
impossibility of 

Squaring the Circle. 
CIRCLE 
CARU 
ARE 


REA 
UsT 
STE 


ee 
Mel 


J 


| hake d--} 
ak Bee | 
Renda 


Various exercises may be suggested ont of the words 
thus obtained. Thus, each of the party may be required 
to invent some composition, either in poetry or prose, 
containing all the words, in the order of their occurrence. 
Or they may be requested to point out some sequence or 
connection between the words—as, for example :— 

The six words required to “square the circle’’ may 
suggest the following cognate reflections: 

1. We have the circle to square, which is regarded as 
a mathematical impossibility. 

2. Aman who attempted an impossibility, and failed 
miserably. 

3. That which the accomplishment of an impossibility 
would be. 
4. That which only the Omnipotent can accomplish, 
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5. The physical expression of glory. 

6. The mental expression of the same. 

Sometimes, in squaring six letters, we may have re- 
course to two or even more words, as in the word 
Domino :— 


N 
A 
T 


wm wow 
(> Sr ZO 
Ong py 
Beto. Om 
Pad © 


I 

Vv 

OY E 

Here we have One duy and J did it, for lines. The 

sequence of Native and Oyster is curious enough ; though 

very curious accidents of this kind are not uncommon 
ia the game of Squarine Worps. 


A LIST OF ARTICLES WE CAN SUPPLY. 


Gopsy’s Bijou Needle-Case, containing 100 very superior 
Diamond Drilled Eyed Needles. Price 25 cents, and one 
three cent stump to pay postage, except to California, Ore- 
gon, or the British Provinces; for either of these places a 
teu cent stamp must be sent. 

Godey’s Pattern-Book of Embroideries. Price 25 cents. 

Fresh Fruits all the year round, at Summer Prices, and 
how you may get them. Price 12 cents. 

Every Lady her own Shoemaker. With diagrams, 
50 cents. 

Thirty of the most approved Receipts for Sammer Beve- 
rages. Price 12 cents 

Gallery of Splendid Engravings, from Pictures by the 
first Masters. Price 50 cents each; four numbers pow 
ready. 

The Book of the Toilet. 

How to Make a Dress. 

The Nursery Basket; or, a Help to those who Wish to 
Heip Themselves. With engravings. Price 50 ceuts. 

Mrs. Hale’s new Cook-Book. With numerous engrav- 
ings. Price $1 00. 

Mrs. Hale’s 4545 Receipts for the Million. Price $1 25. 

Godey’s Curl Clasps. Twelveina box. Nos. 1, 2, and 
3. Price 75 cents, which covers the postage, except to 
California, Oregon, or the British Provinces. The price to 
cover postage to either of these places is, on No. 1, $1 20; 
on No. 2, $1 30; on No. 3, $1 50. 

Godey’s Hair Crimpers. Each box contains twelve, of 
various sizes. Price 75 cents a box, which covers the 
postage, except to California, Oreyon, or the British Prov- 
inces. The price to cover postage to either of these places 
is $1 20. 

Godey’s Copying Paper, for copying Patterns of Embroi- 
dery, etc. Each package contains several colors. Price 
25 cents. A ten cent stamp will be required to prepay 
postage on this to California, Oregon, or the British Prov- 
inces. 

Patent Needle Threaders. A valuable article. 
25 cents. 

Indestructible Pleasure Books for Children, with col- 
ored plates, printed on muslin, and cannot be torn. 
Price 25 cents each. 

Mrs. Stephens’s Crochet Book. Price 75 cents. 

The Song Bird Fancier. Every lady who keeps birds 
should have this useful book. Price 25 cents. 

The Ladies’ Manual of Fancy Work, by Mrs. Pullen. 
Price $1 25. 


Price 


Price 25 cents. 
Price 25 cents. 


Price 


SEVERAL gentlemen were conversing loudly and bril- 
liantly at the same table with a gourmand. 

*“*Gentlemen,” said he, ‘for pity’s sake make less 
neise. You speak so loudly I cannot tell what I am 
eating.”’ 
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Savut Ste Marie, July 19. 

Mr. L. A. Goper—Derar Six: For many years I have 
been persuaded that life without the Lady's Book would 
be unendurable, and now I fiud that I have created a new 
want ; Godey's Bijou Needle-Case will henceforth rank as 
one of the indispensables. I received a case last week, 
and found them so superior to any I had ever used that 
I was uot willing to enjoy them alone, and the result is 
that I find my needle-case so empty that I am obliged to 
send for another. I have been for a great number of 
years a constant subscriber for your best of magazines ; 
buat I never realized how much it contributed to my 
happiness till this last winter. Living up here in this 
ice-bound region, where we are shut out from the rest of 
the world for half the year, our mails only reaching us 
twice a month, it would rejoice your kind heart to see 
the eagerness with which we grasp our Lady’s Book. 
Mamma is privileged to hold the Book, but little heads 
look over her shoulder. They cannot wait for their 
turn to come, but must see the pretty pictures at once. 
And then the fashions! What could we do without 
them in this far away place? Altogether, it is invalu- 
able to us; we cannot do without it, and how any per- 
son of taste can willingly live without it is a mystery 
that I have never been able to penetrate. But I am 
running on to a great length, and fear lest I should 
weary you. Some other time I will describe the won- 
drous beauties of our lovely river, with its ever-varying 
scenery of rapids, islands, rocks and hills, though I 
doubt my ability to do even partial justice to the subject. 

Just now our little town is filled with visitors from 
all parts of the Union, who are seeking rest and quiet 
in this cool, secluded spot. Wishing that you could 
rest from your labors, and come up here and enjoy our 
cool air and charming scenery, I subscribe myself your 
well-wisher and constant subscriber, Mrs. ——. 





To Prevent Drowntnc.—Men are drowned by raising 
their hands above water, the unbuoyed weight of which 
depresses the head. Animals have neither notion nor 
ability to act ina similar manner, and therefore swim 
naturally. When a man falls into deep water he will 
rise to the surface and continue there, if be does not ele- 
vate his hands. If he moves his bands under water in 
any manner he pleases, his head will rise so high as to 
allow him liberty to breathe; and if he moves his legs 
as in the act of walking up stairs, his shoulders will rise 
above the water, so that he may use less exertion with 
his hands, or apply them to other purposes. Persons 
not having learned to swim in their youth, will find the 
above plain directions highly advantageous. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

Mrs. E. D. B.—Sent cap by Kinsley’s express July 18th. 
Miss E. M —Sent ring 22d. 

L. M. H.—Sent bracelets by Adams's express 22d. 
Cc. B. C.—Sent ring 26th. 

Mrs. 8..McM.—Sent pattern 26th. 

Mrs. C. H. R —Sent pattern 26th. 

Miss M. J. L.—Sent articles 29th. 

Mrs. A. A.—Sent articles by Kinsley’s express 29th. 
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Mrs. T. 8S. C.—Sent articles by Kinsley’s express 29th. 

M. L. 8.—Sent comb 29th, 

Mrs, G. H.—Sent package August 2d. 

Miss A. H.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 4th. 

Miss M. C. B.—Sent articles 4th. 

Mrs. G. C. E.—Sent articles by Adams's express Sth. 

H. C. J.—Sent ring 7th. 

W. J. L.—Sent pattern 8th. 

J. P. B.—Sent articles by Kinsley’s express 9th. 

Mrs. J. A. H.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 9th. 

M. E. 8.—Third finger of left hand. 

Miss L. V.—We say Cape May, decidedly. Although 
our answer now will be of little use to you. 

A. H. P.—It cannot be procured in this country, and 
would be of no use if it could. 

L. C.—We do not furnish receipts for removing free- 
kles, pimples, or superfluous hair; having no faith in 
any of the receipts or the nostrums advertised. 

M. A. 8. cannot be aware that we have often given di- 
rections for the working of almost every kiud of patterns 
given. There are many persons who cannot work from 
every description, and are most excellent workers ; they 
must see it actually worked, before they can undertake 
it. A very little inquiry among friends would gain the 
necessary information, and save us so much room every 
month. The receipts we repeat only yearly, but this 
would bea monthly work. Youcan refer tothe receipts 
at any time, but we change subscribers every year to the 
number of 50,000, to whom the receipts are a novelty. 
Ours would be a curious publication if we did exactly 
what each subscriber would like. We must give variety 
for the million. 


| Chemistry for the Poung. 


LESSON XXI.—( Concluded.) 


521. Collect the watery and gelatinous mass on a filter ; 
preserve the filtrate, or liquor, which comes through, 
and label it ‘Solution of hydro-fluo-silicic acid.”” Pour 
a little of it into some liquor potassx, and observe the 
gelatinous precipitate. Repeat the experiment with a 
solution of soda, and remark the difference. 

522. It appears, then, that we are desirous of collect- 
ing all the silica which may have been removed from 
the gun flint and converted into gas, we might accom- 
plish this by passing the gas through liquor potasse in- 
stead of water. It is true that a portion of potash would 
also be thrown down; but after drying the whole pre- 
cipitate perfectly, and adding a weak acid—say the ace- 
tie—all the potash would be removed, and silica left 
behind. 

523. Let us now turn our analytical power to account 
in the analysis of English flint-glass. For this purpose, 
accurately mix a little powdered flint-glaas with about 
four times its weight of dried carbonate of soda; fuse the 
mixture (516); add water and sufiicient nitric acid to 
render the whole acid, as demonstrated by blue litmus- 
paper; evaporate to complete dryness, and filter off the 
silica. 

5%. Evar<este the filtered solution to small compass ; 
add commoa salt (24, 77, 79, 86, 438), or hydrochloric 
acid aad aleohol (182). A white precipitate will fall, 
which must be the chloride of one of two* metals (158). 


* Mercury is excluded by the conditions of the glass 
a it would have sublimed by the heat ap- 
plied, 





Is it the chloride of lead? Prove it to be so (165-6-7-8-9) ; 
filter the chloride of lead away. 

625. The filtered liquor may contain other calcigenous 
metals besides lead, although this is not likely. Evapo- 
rate it to dryness, for the purpose of chasing away excess 
of acid (155, 160). Redissolve in water. Pass through 
the solution a current of hydro-sulphuric acid gas. All 
the remaining calcigenous metals, save five (219), will 
now be thrown down. 

526. If any precipitate arises, separate it by filtration, 
and render the filtered liquor alkaline by means of am- 
monia, and pass hydro-sulphuric acid through it again. 
If any precipitate now falls, it must belong to one metal 
out of five (219, 306-7). 

527. Filter; neutralize the filtered liquor by means of 
ammonia, and throw down lime by means of oxalic acid 
or oxalate of ammonia (498). 

528. Thus every constituent of the glass will have 
been determined, cralmost determined, save one, namely, 
the alkali of the glass, which it is evident we cannot de- 
termine by means of our present operation, inasmuch as 
we have used an alkali as our chief analytical agent. 
There are several plans known to chemists by which 
the kind of alkali existing in any kind of glass may be 
defined. The most ready for our purpose consists in 
driving off all the silica from the glass in the form of 
gas, and seeking for an alkali in the fixed result. The 
operation ought to be performed in a vessel of platinum, 
but an earthenware dish will suffice, in order to fix the 
principle on the mind. If, instead of powdered flint, 
fluor spar, and oil of vitriol (510), powdered glass and 
these ingredients be employed, after the lapse of some 
hours all the silica will be driven away, and the alkali 
will remain in the fixed residue, combined with sulphu- 
ric acid. In other words, we shall have sulphate of 
soda, which may be filtered away, and recognized as a 
soda salt (511, 342). 

529. Repeat now the operation, substituting black 
bottle glass, which contains iron, not lead. Demonstrate 
the existence of iron by the means already described. 


530, These analyses of glass are of the greatest impor- 
tance. They should be well gone through by the young 
chemical beginner, and their bearings studied. The 
principles on which these analyses are based may be 
considered the very foundation of mineralanalysis. By 
far the greater number of mineral bodies contain silica, 
with which their other constituents are combined ; and 
inasmuch as the first etep in analysis consists in reduc- 
ing the body under examination to the condition of 
fluidity, the process of fusion with potash or soda is had 
recourse to, We are unwilling to occupy space unne- 
cessarily with descriptions of processes, when such de- 
scriptions can be properly avoided. Suffice it, therefore, 
to state, that the young analyst may, with great advan- 
tage to himself, repeat the outline analysis, mentioned 
in detail as respects two varieties of glass, on other 
glasses of different characters—on porcelain, or a piece 
of brick, slate, etc. Amongst ornamental glasses, the 
opaque white varieties either owe that property to the 
presence of arsenic or tin. Ruby red glass is tinged 
either with gold or with iron. Greens are imparted by 
copper compounds; the beautiful opalescent yellows, 
now so common, derive their color from uranium, a 
metal which, being somewhat uncommon, we have not 
dealt with. Remember, however, that you may be con- 
sidered very expert young analysts if you succeed in 
demoustrating the presence of gold in ruby red glass, 
inasmuch as it exists in remarkably small quantity— 
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consisting, in fact, of a red glaze varnish, thinly spread 
over transparent glass. 


Fashions, 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo- 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of I. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

The Publisher of the Lady’s Book has no interest in 
this department, and knows nothing of the transactions ; 
and whether the person sending the order is or is nota 
subscriber to the Lady’s Book, the Fashion editor does 
not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possibie, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Evans & Co.’s; mourning goods from Besson 
& Son; cloaks, mantillas, or talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 
Canal Street, New York ; bonnets from the most celebrated 
establishments; jewelry from Wriggens & Warden, or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
OCTOBER. 


Fig. 1.—Rich green silk skirt, with overskirt of black 
silk, trimmed en feston, with alternate flounces of black 
and green silk, caught up at intervals with large black 
velvet bows. The body is of black silk, made with a 
small point both back and front, and trimmed with nar- 
row ruffles. Muslin collar, and very full undersleeves. 
Black velvet bonnet, trimmed with tufts of green and 
black velvet, with black lace. 

Fig. 2.—-Child’s dress of pink checked silk. The skirt 
is trimmed with two rows of chicoré ruching. Swiss 
body, with short sleeves trimmed with ruching. Full 
muslin guipure, finished at the neck with a Swiss mus- 
lin ruff. Long sleeves, confined at the waist by a band 
of ruching. Beaver hat, turban shape in front, but 
sloping down toa point atthe back. It is trimmed with 
blue velvet, a white pompon, and long white plume. 

Fig. 3.—Light lavender alpaca, of very rich quality. 
The skirt is trimmed with one box-plaited flounce and 
three rows of box-plaiting made of the alpaca and black 
silk. Corsage trimmed with rows of the box-plaiting. 
Black velvet sash, tied at the back with two loops and 
long flowing ends. Fancy black velvet coiffure. 

Fig. 4.—New style of Zouave, made of purple velvet, 
richly embroidered with black, and trimmed with black 





guipure lace. Plaited shirt bosom and ruff. Black velvet 
neck-tie. Coiffure of purple velvet. 

Fig. 5.—Poplin dress, of a dark shade of cuir, trimmed 
with crescents of blue silk. Blue silk belt, fastened be- 
hind with long flowing guipureends. Blue silk bonnet, 
witheap crown, trimmed with quillings and black lace. 

Fig. 6.—Rich purple silk dress; body made with 
points both back and front. Black corded silk mantle, 
talma shape at the back, and scarfshapeinfroat. Pur- 
ple silk bonnet, trimmed with white lace and white 
feathers. White ribbon strings, with fringed ends and 
black lace over strings. 

CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL- 

PHIA FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


WE are now able to answer the numerous questions 
of our correspondents respecting fall hats. We have 
visited Mr. Genin’s establishment on Broadway, New 
York, and have accurate information as to shape, styie, 
and trimming. : 

Among the many graceful models, we have selected 
the following: ‘‘ The Restori,’’ suitable for a riding-hat 
or fora miss. It is made of black felt, with a crown 
about three inches high, bulging out at the back. The 
brim is round in front, slightly drooping, shallow at 
the sides, and falling in a deep point at the back, which 
sets closely to the head, and is a great protection against 
the cold. The trimming consists of a long black feather 
and black velvet torsades. This shape is also made up 
in black velvet and gray felt. 

The new riding-hat is a jockey, composed of black 
silk felt and velvet. The crown is melon-shaped, one 
division being of felt and the next of velvet, and finished 
on top with a black velvet button. The vizor is of vel- 
vet, and the trimming a handsome black feather and 
velvet bands. 

The same style of hat is made up for little boys, with 
this exception; for the latter the feather is fastened 
under the button on the top of the crown, and falls 
gracefully over, and on the left side is a velvet rosette 

Another style for boys is a black felt hat, with plain 
crown three inches high, with a very narrow tarned- 
up brim, bound with velvet. The trimming is merely 
a wide band of bias green or garnet velvet. 

The ‘ Matelot’”’ hat for boys consists of a plain felt 
crown and the brim of lorg beaver, bound with black 
velvet, and trimmed with a band of ribbon velvet, tied 
at the side with a bow and ends. 

The “ Garibaldi,”’ for boys, is a felt cap, bulging out 
at the back, bell front, and crown slightly rounded 
The vizor is of black velvet, and the trimming is bands 
of velvet twisted in with fancy cord. 

Misses’ hats are of various shapes, many like the straw 
hats given on page 82 0f July No. Some are made with 
felt crowns and long beaver brims, slightiy turned up 
at the side. They are trimmed with rosettes of velvet 
and fancy plumes. 

Capucine or nasturtium color will be the fashionable 
color with black. 

We also saw at this ‘‘ Depét de bon ton,” numerous 
little gray felts for children, trimmed in various ways. 
For little girls the “‘ Peeress,”’ or hats with two vizors, 
will be very desirable. This style of hat is placed ra- 
ther more on the back of the head than the top, which 
gives it somewhat the appearance of a bonnet in front, 
and the back vizor is a great protection for the back of 
the head. 

For babies there are white felts of every imaginable 
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shape, trimmed with blue, cerise, or white velvet, and 
tiny plumes. The assortment is admirable, and our 
ladies cannot fail being pleased with the numerous 
models to be seen at this establishment. 

In the show-rooms of Mr. Brodie we have seen a 
namber of mantles made shawl-shape at the back,and 
mantilla in front, trimmed round with fluted ruffles 
edged with black velvet. This style will be made up of 
silk, cloth, and velvet. The “Sevillian,” given in 
September number, and the cloak in the present number, 
are very desirable shapes. 

Among the newest wraps was a “‘ Camail” (a talma- 
shaped garment) made of black silk richly braided. 
Another was of gros graine set in large plaits to the 
waist, with a pelerine of guipure lace falling to the 
waist. It had small open sleeves, also trimmed with 
guipure, which was laid on flat. 

Palet°ts are still in vogue, and will be a popular 
winter garment, trimmed with passementerie braiding 
and galoons. 

One of the prettiest novelties in the shape of an opera 
cloak is the “‘ Fortunio.”” It is made of white or some 
delicately tinted silk, of the ‘“ Camail’’ shape, and reaches 
half way down the skirt. It is ornamented with very 
elegant crochet and bead stars. These ornaments cover 
a considerable part of the wrap, merely leaving bare a 
space on the shoulders the size and shape of a pelerine. 
A row of gimp, with a cordon of jet beads, goes round 
the neck, and forms a head to a handsome guipure 
flounce. The same article can be made of biack silk, 
cloth, or velvet, and worn as a street wrap. 

Sacks, or Saut en basques, are still worn, but rather 
longer than those brought out in the spring. 

A very pretty novelty in the way of cloaks is exhi- 
bited by Madame Demorest, and called the “ Giralda.” 
The middle of the back is laid in large plaits, and set in 
a square Raphael yoke, which only extends to the 
shoulders, where it joins the front, cut in the mantle 
shape. The sides are open, and laid on so as to forma 
deep and graceful sleeve, which displays, without crush- 
ing, the dress or undersleeve. The entire garment is 
ornamented with a bordering of passementerie, which 
has the effect of mixed braiding and embroidery. 


Among the new sleeves brought out by Madame De- 
morest are the following, which struck us as being ex- 
ceedingly pretty: The “ Giselle,” asimple, graceful sleeve 
in two parts, tied together with loops of ribbon at the 
back, over a full muslin undersleeve. Flat bows of 
silk contrasting in color with the material may be sub- 
stituted. The “‘ Madalena” is another charming sleeve, 
close at the wrist, with three puffs inserted, the centre 
one extending in a point above the elbow. The “ Mig- 
non” is laid in box plaits at the top, upon a straight 
band, with an epaulette cap falling below. The wrist 
is plaited into a band, and finished with a pointed cuff. 

In the dress-making department of this well-known 
modiste, we notice a very jaunty gilet or veste, which 
may be worn open or closed, and is certain to become 
a fall and winter favorite. It may be made in cloth, 
merino, or cashmere, and is ornamented with small 
flat fire-gilt or steel buttons. 

The following styles from this establishment will 
serve to illustrate the present fashions: A walking- 
dress of striped poil de saxe is trimmed around the bot- 
tom of the skirt with five rows of black braid, placed 
above a narrow box quilling put on asafrill. A very 
gracefully fitting talma of the same material is trimmed 
to match, aud completes the costume. 














A more distinguished walking-dress is composed of 
cuir colored taffetas, of a very rich texture, dotted with 
tiny black seeds. Three graduated bands of black velvet 
are placed in points upon the skirt between box quillings 
of silk one inch in depth. These round up nearly t& 
the waist on the left side, leaving a space down the 
centre of which is arranged flat bows of black velvet, 
with the addition of tiny bronze buckles at the option 
ofthe wearer. A long scarf, ornamented with quillings 
of silk and bands of velvet to match, and lined with 
white silk, accompanies this dress. 

A very pretty travelling-dress was made of smoke- 
colored cashmere, the entire suit braided in a narrow 
Greek botder, which is a showy pattern, yet easily and 
rapidly accomplished. Plain high bodies are now gene- 
ra!ly closed up in the front and fastened with metal but- 
tons, very small but very costly. The jacket waiste 
only are worn open or turned back en revers. Sleeves 
are generally moderate in size and loose at the wrist, 
but shaped at the elbow, and in thick materials approach 
something to the regular coat sleeve, but are generally 
more becoming. 

Among the new goods imported by A. T. Stewart, of 
New York, we find Poil de Saxe, a cotton and woo! 
material, Zanelli, Britanni, which resembles a Poplin, 
Crépe, & wool material with a er*py appearance, also 
Merinos Ecossais, a very pretty wool material. As yet, 
there is nothing new in design, most of the goods being 
in checks or small figures, but the colors are particularly 
rich and full. 

In reps and poplins solid colors will be the most worn 
and mode, of which there is an infinity of shades. 

Shepherd’s plaids, which heretofore have only come 
out in black and white, are to be had this season in 
black and a very rich purple. The material is merinos 
Ecosscis, and the checks and broken checks are to be 
had of all sizes. 

Plain rich silks will be the most in favor the present 
season. It is some time since they were decidedly so, 
and ladies begin to be weary of the brocaded, chiné, 
parti-cqlored stripes, and set figures we have so long 
seen. All shades of gray, mauve, blue, and green, 
with the new colors, “ bois’’ and “cuir, and Esterhazy 
brown, of which there are two shades, will be repre- 
sented. They can be varied by plain or rich trimmings, 
and can be made as elegant or as simple as may be de- 
sired. 

At Madame Ellis’s, 880 Broadway, we were shown a 
black silk of extremely rich quality, the skirt trimmed 
by two ganuffered bands of the same, three inches ia 
width, the plaits confined by narrow gimp mixed with 
jet. They were placed ten inches or so apart, and be- 
tween them was arranged a ruche of rich guipure lace, 
caught by handsome silk and jet ornaments. The sleeves 
were quite wide, and trimmed in a correspouding man- 
ner. Corsage plain and pointed, closed by jet ornaments. 

Another dress was of plain gray silk, with tablier 
trimming of porcelain blue, in graduated ruches, at each 
end of every ruche a butterfly bow. The corsage was 
arranged so as to give the effect of the corslets or waist- 
bands now in use. A ruche of blue rose from under the 
arm, and was brought up to a point just under the bust, 
as in a peasant’s corsage, where it ended in abow. The 
dress was corded heavily with blue on all the seams of 
the sleeves and corsage. 

In our next chat we shall speak particularly about 
bonnets, which, we are happy to say, have decidedly 
chauged in shape. PasHion. 
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This cloak is made of black velvet, trimmed with white silk, cross barred with narrow velvet, and 
finished with a rich crochet passementerie. 
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This wrap is of black cloth, trimmed with crochet passementerie. 
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THE ALICANT. 


[From the establishment of G. Broprz, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Vorer, from actual 
articles of costume.] 








SS 


This new creation, we incline to think, will be much prized, as it is in itself ali that can be 
desired in the pardessus style. Simple, convenient, graceful, and comparatively inexpensive, it 
can be obtained in any of the fashionable colors, and although ornamented in a variety of modes, 
the passementerie in the illustration is perhaps as effective as any other. 
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CROCHET SCARF FOR A GENTLEMAN. 











This scarf is worked in two colors, with a crochet needle, No. 5; it is worked lengthwise. 

Make a chain of 256 stitches, and make two rows of wave stitch in chinée worsted; then three 
rows in Afghan stitch with blue worsted ; continue to do so until the scarf has seven chinée stripes 
and six blue stripes ; then bind off; finish the ends with a deep fringe, and the sides with a scal- 
loped edge. 

Wave stitch is done by making one row of plain Afghan stitch, but in picking up the second 
row you push the chain over on the right side and pick the long loops up on the back ; the third 
row you dv in plain Afghan stitch, and the fourth as the second row, and so continue to work. 
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Organdie skirt. Fancy Zouave, braided with black, and trimmed with black lace. White silk vest. 
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Sprigged grenadine dress, with four flounces on the skirt, bound and headed with black velvet. 
Pompadour waist, trimmed to match the skirt. Coiffure of gold cord and black velvet. 
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BRAIDING PATTERN. 
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WORK-BASKET, TRIMMED WITH RIBBON. 





Procure a small basket, of a round or oval shape, with a lid; some violet and maize-colored 
ribbon (the quantity must depend upon the size of the basket): it will require to be slightly 
fulled, so as to make it fall easy. There are two rows of each color on the basket, and likewise 
on the lid. The ribbon is pinked at the edge, and the pattern is worked in chain-stiteh, in fine 
white purse silk. A narrow gimp trimming is laid round the upper row of ribbon, as shown in 
the engraving. The width of the ribbon must depend upon the depth of the basket. 
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NAME FOR MARKING. 

















Materials required: Eight rows light red beads, seven rows dark red, 16 rows white, eight 
rows yellow, four rows green, one row black. 
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BRAIDING PATTERNS. 





























DARNED NETTED TIDY. 


OR IT MAY BE WORKED IN CROCHET. 
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ALPHABET GF FANCY LETTERS. 
(Concluded from October number.) 
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NAME FOR MARKING. 
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